





Go to Detroit! 


This is a time above all others when producers in every field need to recreate 
their sense of industrial solidarity. The trials of the last three years have been un- 
commonly severe as everyone knows, and they have too often had the effect of widen- 
ing the gulf that normally exists between competitors. The fraternizing that comes 
from association membership and activity—the friendships and the feeling of 
mutual sympathy that convention mingling has engendered—these have tended to 
soften the sharp edges of business rivalry and to break down the mistrust that has 
been a prominent factor in business, but in periods of stress there is age neral return 
to the dog-eat-dog individualism and every-man-for-himself morals. 

We all have had a taste of this ugly side of animal nature, of the reversion of the 
human type to lower standards, when security and the other comforts of civilization 
are seriously threatened. Every trade abuse known to the professional sharper, the 
trimmer, and the commercial knave was tried in this recent period by the pro- 
tagonists of an unhampered individualism, and we have seen selfishness, greed, and 
the disregard of the common decencies of human relations take the place of the 
amenities of our cultivated natures. This harking back to the primitive has awakened 
revulsion in even the most hardened of the stark individualists, and during recent 
months there has been a happy and generally noticeable return to the principles of 
tolerance, generosity, sympathy and understanding. 

These qualities must be salvaged, they must be nurtured, because they are the 
qualities which have made possible that amiability under which men work and play 
well together and those worth-while achievements which man has to his credit. 
In the casé of our own industries the concurrent conventions in Detroit in January 
will have that effect; men who formerly have not known or even seen each other, in 
spite of the fact that their interests and aims are much the same, will meet on a 
common ground. Their acquaintanceships will increase, their interests in the 
general good will be broadened, their feeling of sympathetic understanding for the 
problems and goals of their competitors, both immediate and remote, will be greatly 
expanded. These are the gains which result in some degree from all well-conducted 
conventions, but they will be apparent in unusual measure at Detroit next month. 
For there, because of the nature of the plan, producers of crushed stone, sand and 
gravel and ready-mixed concrete will mingle not alone with their fellow members of 
the individual associations to which they severally belong, but also with the mem- 
bers of organizations to which they have been in the past somewhat strange. And, 
on the fourth and fifty days, there will be the wholly novel opportunity of a free 
interchange of opinion among seperate but not unrelated groups—producers and 
consumers of construction materials—which will gather in Detroit in unusual 
numbers and in an unusual spirit. 

Go to Detroit for the Highway and Building Congress during the week of Jan- 
uary 16. Your business can always spare you for occasions such as this. You will 
be rewarded by renewed confidence, you will be stimulated by your encounter with 
new ideas, you will profit greatly by studying the new equipment which a single, 
joint, five-day exhibition will display. 

Make your hotel reservations now, because after January 1 the chances of your 
being well suited will be greatly reduced. If you belong to one of the participating 
organizations, make your arrangements through it; if you do not, PIT AND QUARRY 
will be glad to help you, should you wish it. 

In any event, plan your work now; decide irrevocably that you will not miss this 
greatest of opportunities to renew your faith, your courage, and your friendships. 
Prepare to devote a solid week to improving your relations with competitor and cus- 
tomer, to adding to your fund of practical knowledge of production and admin- 
istrative problems, and to helping our industries back to the state of friendly and 
profitable prosperity which the recent period has shaken but not destroyed. 
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To keep Roebling Rope 
WORTHY of your Cif 


To'make certain that in Roebling Wire 
Rope you always will get the very high- 
est development of rope design and 
fabrication, Roebling leaves no stone 
unturned. 


I. It maintains one of the country’s 
finest, most completely equipped re- 
search laboratories. 


2. Supplements this activity with an 
extensive program of experimentation 


and development, carried on in the’ 


engineering department at Trenton and 
in the field. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S 


December, 1932 


3. Uses the finest rope steel made— 
Roebling Acid Steel, custom-made by 
Roebling in small open-hearth furnaces. 


4. Makes its ropes in one of the 
country’s largest, most modern wire 
rope plants. 


%- Has unequalled testing facilities. 


When you buy Roebling Rope you can 
do so in full confidence that it will give 
you unexcelled safety and economy. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS Co., TRENTON, N.J. 


Wire + Wire Rope + Copper and Insulated Wires and Cables 
Welding Wire + Flat Wire + Wire Cloth and Wire Netting 


Branches in Principal Cities Export Dept.— New York, N.Y. 


SONS COMPANY 
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ASK THESE QUESTIONS 
ABOUT YOUR 





CONVEYOR BELT 


Is Your Conveyor Belting practically trouble free} 
Does it run true? Does it trough properly ? 


Can Your Conveyor Belting absorb real punishment ? 


Can it handle peak loads and tough jobs without break- 
down ? 


Does Your Conveyor Belting resist hot loads? Is the 
rubber specially compounded to withstand the intense 
heat of clinkers, coke and like materials ? 


Is Your Conveyor Belting worth every cent you paid 
for it? Does it handle your materials at a minimum cost 


per ton? Is it a money making asset or a troublesome 
hability » 


If your answers to these questions are not entirely 
satisfactory you should certainly investigate N. Y. B. 
& P. Conveyor Belting. Such an investigation will prove 
valuable. 


N. Y. B. &P. Conveyor Belts and other Mechanical 


Rubber Goods are sold exclusively by competent Dis- 
tributors. 


New YorK BELTING & PACKING (. 


ell PASSAIC ST. 
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N. Y. B. & P. Conveyor Belting and 
other Mechanical Rubber Goods are 
sold and serviced exclusively through 


competent Distributors. 


Each N. Y. B. & P. Distributor has 
been carefully selected for ability and 
willingness to render you the greatest 


possible aid at all times. 


These organizations are anxious to 
work with you on any of your Mechan- 
ical Rubber Goods problems. The 
full benefits of their knowledge and 


experience are at your disposal. 
3 


Learn to depend upon your N. Y. B. 
& P. Distributor for extraordinary 


quality and service. 





PASSAIC,N.J. 
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HOW MANY TONS 


AND AT 





PER TON? 


OODYEAR Conveyor Belts answer 
the question with more tons car- 
ried, at lower cost per ton. 

They are able to answer it to the 
plant owner’s saving and profit simply 
because they are scientifically construct- 
ed, of the proper materials, on accurate 
specification to the job by the G. T. M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man. 

The G. T. M. is an expert on rubber. 


WHAT COST 





particular plant requirements he is able 
to recommend the conveyor belt con- 
struction — weight and ply and cover 
stock — that will serve you most 
efficiently and economically. 

Why not have the G. T. M. make a 
study of your conveyor requirements 
in cooperation with your plant 
officials? On hundreds of jobs, all over 


the country, his analyses have resulted 











He has a thorough practical 
experience in the conveyor duty 
imposed by pit and quarry, 
sand and gravel, and rock 


products service. By means of 








an on-the-job analysis of your 


I 


All Goodyear prod- 
ucts are constantly 
under development 
and test for further 
improvement. 
Each new advance 
is completely mill- 
or miue-proved 
when offered for 
industrial service. 





in longer belt life, more tons 
carried, and lower conveying 
costs. To get in touch with 
him, drop a line to Goodyear, 


Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 








California. 
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Making Convention 
HISTORY! 


A 
3-in-1 
Exhibit 


Held jointly with 
the Annual 
Conventions of 
National Sand and 
Gravel, National 
Ready Mixed 
Concrete, and 
National Crushed 
Stone Associations 


Book-Cadillac Hotel 
Detroit 


Jan. 16-20, 1933 


HREE big conventions, held at the 
same time and in the same place, 
mark an epoch in trade gatherings 
of significance to all producers of 
crushed stone, sand and gravel, and ready 
mixed concrete. 
Concurrent conventions, but with inde- 
pendent sessions, will be held by the 
National Sand and Gravel Association, 
the National Ready Mixed Concrete As- 
sociation and the National Crushed 
Stone Association, at the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, during the week of Jan- 
uary 16th, 1933. 
This unique arrangement offers unusual 
reasons for attendance by everyone 
whose business interests are connected 
with these industries, whether an Asso- 
ciation member or not. “Everyone” in- 
cludes superintendents and operating 
men as well as executives—the full per- 
sonnel—because low railroad rates per- 
mit companies to send twice their usual 
number of convention representatives 
for practically the same cost as other 
years. 
Round-trip fares to Detroit for the three 
conventions have been reduced to one 
and one-ninth the cost of one-way fares! 
This is making convention history in 
the matter of transportation expense. 
The three associations will participate 
in a joint Congress smoker, joint ban- 
quet, and will hold a Joint 
Exposition of machinery and 
equipment used in the pro- § 
duction, distribution and 
consumption of products in 
these industries. This “pool- 





ing” arrangement secures lower rates for 
fees, rooms and meals than would be the 
case if each convention were held at a 
different time, in a different hotel, in a 
different city. 

Thus is convention history being made in 
economy and convenience of arrange- 
ments,—for the main activities and ses- 
sions of all three conventions, the Joint 
Exposition, registration booths and head- 
quarters are under the same roof. 

The Joint Exposition assures producers 
that America’s foremost manufacturers 
will be eager to exhibit their products to 
three such closely related industries at 
one time. Constant changes take place in 
the processes and products of these indus- 
tries, and every producer will want to see 
the latest developments and improve- 
ments in equipment for increasing pro- 
duction efficiency and economy. 

The same week, in Detroit, many related 
organizations and individuals in the con- 
struction industry will attend the High- 
way & Building Congress. A dramatic 
mobilization of all interests in the con- 
struction world will cooperate to edu- 
cate the nation to the economic necessity 
of “carrying on” with a broad program of 
construction. 

What a climax to this history-making 
event! You can’t afford to have any man 
in your organization miss it. All will be 
more productive employees 
for having attended. But—it 
is imperative that you make 
up your list —-NOW —and 
send in your firm’s reserva- 
tions—TODAY! 


NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL READY MIXED CONCRETE ASSN. 
NATIONAL SAND AND GRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
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AMERICAN 


STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


WIRE ROPE 


1831 





of Strength and Dependability 


THE MARK FOR CENUINE 
AMERICAN WIRE ROPE 
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The Choice of Leaders 


Monitor Silver Strand Wire Rope is an outstanding achievement 
of the American Steel & Wire Company. Into its manufacture go 
not only the highest quality materials—but the rich experience 
gained through 100 years of wire development. 

A standard for gruelling service—the strongest grade of steel 
used in wire rope construction assures strength to spare. 

Monitor Silver Strand Wire Rope offers you many economical 
and service advantages. Write us for complete details—and 
request our engineers to cooperate in solving your particular 
problems. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF uarren US stares STEEL CORPORATION And All Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Distributors. Columbia Steel Company, Russ Building, San Francisco Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York 
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EVERY LIMA IS EQUIPPED THROUGHOUT 
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LIMA Type 601 is a fast, powerful and economical excavator. When equipped as 
a shovel it has a 22° boom, 17’ dipper handle, and 114 cubic yard dipper. 

Its unique design affords quick and easy change in the field from shovel to crane or 
dragline by simply changing booms and lagging. 

Power is transmitted to the dipper teeth from a 120 h.p. gasoline engine through 
roller bearings at every vital bearing point. Many other exclusive LIMA features 
are incorporated jn its design,—features which assure quiet operation, long life, 
minimum upkeep and increased profits. Write today for bulletin. 


THE OHIO POWER SHOVEL CO., LIMA, OHIO 


TYPE 404 tapadny 





Division Lima Locomotive Works Incorporated SES r 
SEATTLE CHICAGO NEWARK, N. J. DALLAS MEMPHIS 14 CU. YD. 
2244 First Ave. So. 2026 Straus Bldg. aad ann 1301 So. Lamar St. —_ —_— or TYPE ) 02 CAPACITY 
The General Supply Co. of Canada, Ltd. Tyee Machinery Company, Ltd. 
Ottawa, Ont. Vancouver, B. C. 


lOl- 106-302 
404-502 -60! 
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Agitating Ladders (Dredge) 
Eagle Iron Works 


Agitators, Thickeners and 
Slurry Mixers 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Air Compressors 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Air Separators 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
Gay, Rubert M. 
Universal Road Machinery 
Co. 


Ash and Refuse-Handling 
Equipment 
Allen Sherman Hoff Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Asphalt, Cold Mix, Plants 
Simplicity System Co. 


Babbitt Metal 


Ryerson and Son, Ine., Jo- 
seph T. 


Balls (Grinding) 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Balls (Tube-Mill, etc.) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 


Belting 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co., Ine. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
New York Belting and Pack- 
ing Co. 


Bin Gates 


Allen Sherman Hoff Co 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Morrow Mfg. Co. 

Smith Engineering Works 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Bins (Cast Iron) 
Allen Sherman Hoff Co. 


Bins (Steel) 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 


Blast-Hole Drills (See Drille— 
Blast-Hole) 


Blasting Supplies 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 


Blocks (Sheave) 
Sauerman Bros. Inc. 


Borings, Core 


Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Sprague and Henwood Inc. 


Braces (Track) (See Track 
Braces) 


Bronze Work (Ornamental) 
National Wire Cloth Co. 


Bucket Elevators (See Con- 
veyors and Elevatora) 


Buckets (Clamshell, Orange- 
Peel, Etc.) 


Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Buckets (Dragline Cableway) 
Sauerman Bros. Inc. 


| (Elevator and Convey- 
or 


Cross Engineering Co. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Cableways 


American Steel & Wire Co. 

Leschen and Sons Rope Co., 
A. 

Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 

Sauerman Bros. Inc. 


Capstans (See Winches and 
Capstans) 


Carriers 
Smith Engineering Works 


Car Rerailers (See Rerailers— 
ar) 


Car Wheels—(See Wheels— 
Car) 


Castings 


Eagle Iron Works 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 


Cement Pumps (See Pumps: 
Air Pumps; Pumps, Ce- 
ment Slurry; Pumps, Bulk 
Cement) 


Chain (Elevating and Convey- 
ing) 


Cross Engineering Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Chutes and Chute Linere 


Cross Engineering Co. 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co., Ine. 


Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Morrow Mfg. Co. 

New York Belting and Pack- 
ing Co. 


Clamshell Buckets (See Buck- 
ets—Clamshell, Orange- 
peel, etc.) 


Clamshell Gates (See Gates- 
Clamshell) 


Classifiers 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 

Bradley Pulverizer Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 


Clips (Wire Rope) 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Leschen and Sons Rope Co., 
A. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 


Coal-Pulverizing Equipment 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
Gay, Rubert M. 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 


Eng. Corp. 


Universal Road Machinery 
Co. 


Compressors (See Air Com- 
pressors) 


Concentrators (Slurry) 


Deister Concentrator Co. 


Cones (Sand-Washing) 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Conveyor Belting (See Belting) 


Conveyors and Elevators 


Allen Sherman Hoff Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 


McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 

Smith Engineering Works 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
or Road Machinery 


Coolers (See Kilns and Coolers 
—Rotary) 


Cranes (Crawler and Locomo- 
tive) 


Ohio Power Shovel Co. 


Crusher Parts 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 


Crushers (Cone) 


Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Crushers (Hammer) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Crushers (Jaw and Gyratory) 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Nordberg Mfg. Co. 

Smith Engineering Works 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Universal Road Machy. Co. 


Crushers (Roll) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 


Crushers (Rotary) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Crushing Rolls 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Diesel Engines (See Engines— 
Diesel) 


Dragline Cableway Excavators 


Sauerman Bros. Inc. 


Dragline Excavators 


Austin-Western Road Ma- 
chinery Co. 


Ohio Power Shovel Co. 
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) NEWHOUSE 
CRUSHERS 


OU will like the short, rapid 
crushing action of this 
crusher and the grading of the 
product. The method of sus- 
pending the crusher from the 
framework of the building elim- 
inates expensive foundations 
and permits installing the 
crusher in the most advantage- 
ous locations. It is a simple 
crusher with a direct connected 
motor. There are no gears, 
pinions, pulleys, or belts. The 
few working parts are lubri- 
cated through a positive oiling 
system that includes a filtering 
and cooling unit. 
Bulletin 1469-B tells more 
about the Newhouse Crusher. 
Just write for it. 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 
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Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 


December, 1932 
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Dredge Chain (See Chain) 
Dredge Pipe (See Pipe) 
Dredges 

Morris Machine Works 


Drilling Accessories 
Loomis Machine Co. 


Drilling Contractors 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Sprague and Henwood Ince. 

Drills (Blast-Hole) 

Loomis Machine Co. 


Drills, Diamond 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Sprague and Henwood Inc. 

Drills (Rock) 

Loomis Machine Co. 


Drille (Well) (See Drills — 
Blast-Hole) 
Drives (Multiple Belt, Chain, 
Rope) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Dryers 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Fdry. & Mach. Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Dust-Collecting Systems 
Allen Sherman Hoff Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Dust Handling Systems (Hydro 
Vacuum) 
Allen Sherman Hoff Co. 


Dust Hoods and Helmets 
Pulmosan Safety Equipment 
Co. 
Dynamite (See Explosives) 


Electrical Equipment 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Elevator Belting (See Belting) 


Elevators (See Conveyors and 
Elevators) 
Engineers 
Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 


Engines (Diesel) 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Engines (Internal-Combustion) 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Engines (Steam) 


Morris Machine Works 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Excavating Machinery (See 
a ; Cranes; Buckets; 
ete. 


Excavators—Shallow Grading 
(Bucket Elevator Type) 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Fans (Exhaust) 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Feeders 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Morrow Mfg. Co. 

Smith Engineering Works 


Floor Sweeping Systems 
(Hydro Vacuum) 
Allen Sherman Hoff Co. 


Fuses (Detonating) 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 


Gaskets 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co., Ine. 


New York Belting and Pack- 
ing Co, 


Gasoline Engines (See Engines 
—Internal-Combustion) 


Gates (Bin) (See Bin Gates) 


Gates (Clamshell) 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Gears and Pinions 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Gelatin (See Explosives) 


Generators (See Motors and 
Generators) 


Glass Sand Equipment 


Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co, 


Goggles 


Pulmosan Safety Equipment 
Co. 


Grab Buckete (See Buckets— 
rey mshell, Orange-Peel, 
e 


Grinding Balls (See Balls, 
Grinding) 


Grizzlies 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. -Co. © 
Eagle Iron Works 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Universal Road Machy. Co. 


Guards (Wire) 
National Wire Cloth Co. 


Guns (Hydraulic) 
Georgia Iron Works 


Hammer Mills (See Crushers— 
Hammer) 


Hoists 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Sauerman Bros. Inc. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Hose (Air, Steam and Water) 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co., Ine. 


New York Belting and Pack- 
ing Co. 


Hose Couplings (See Coup- 
lings) 


Hydraulie Guns (See Gune— 
Hydraulic) 


Idlers 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Jacks (Pulling) 
Edelblute Co., T. H. 


Kilns and Coolers (Rotary) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Lime Kilns 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Linings (Ball- and Tube-Mill) 
(See Mill Liners and Lin- 
ings) 

Loaders and Unloaders 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 

Locomotives (Electric, Gas and 
Steam) 

Lima Locomotive Works 


Mill Liners and Linings 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
New York Belting and Pack- 
ing Co. 
Mills (Grinding) (See also 
Crushers—Hammer) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Fdy. & Mach, Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Motors (Internal-Combustion) 
(See Engines — Internal- 
Combustion) 

Motors and Generators 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Nails 

American Steel & Wire Co. 


Nozzles (Hydraulic) (See Guns 
—Hydraulic) 


Ore Separators 
Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 


Oxygen (Liquid) (See Liquid 
Oxygen) 


Packing 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co. Ine. 


New York Belting and Pack- 
ing Co. 
Partitions (Wire) 
National Wire Cloth Co. 


Perforated Metal Plates 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 


Pipe Flanges 
Georgia Iron Works 


Plug Vulves (See Valves) 


Pneumatic Drills (See Drills, 
Rock) 


Portable Conveyors 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Portable Engines (See Engines 
—Internal Combustion) 


Portable Loaders (See Loaders 
and Unloaders) 


~ Power Cables (Rubber Clad) 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


Power Shovels (See Shovels, 
Electric, Internal-Combus- 
tion and Steam) 


Pulverized Fuel Systems 


Gay, Rubert M. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Universal Road Machinery 
Co. 


Pulverizers (See also Crush- 

ers; Mills; etc.) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Bradley Pulverizer Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 


Pump Valves (See Valves, 
Pump) 


Pumps (Cement Slurry) 


Allen Sherman Hoff Co. 
Morris Machine Works 
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) America’s Finest Gravel Plant 











yw is believed to be America’s outstand- 
ing gravel plant is that of the Kaiser 
Paving Company at Radum, California. It is 
the last word in gravel plant design, built to 
furnish a product that meets the most rigid 
specifications and at the lowest possible cost. 


As in most leading crushing plants, here too 
is installed a Symons Cone Crusher. This is 
one of the factors for the successful showing 
this plant has made. It is one more evidence 
that leaders standardize on Symons Cones for 
reduction crushing. 


Here also another Nordberg product is in ser- 
vice, a Nordberg Track Shifter. This machine 
takes the place of hand labor when shifting track 
laterally, or raising it vertically. 


| NORDBERG MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK CITY, 60 E. 42nd St. 





And It, Too, Has 


SYMONS CONE CRUSHERS 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., Subway Terminal Bldg. 


















The four foot Crusher 
in the Radum Plant. 


This machine and one man takes 
the place of a large labor gang 
when shifting track. 


MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 
















Mine Hoists 
Blowing Engines 
Railway Track Equipment 


Diesel Engines 
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OTHER NORDBERG PRODUCTS 
Underground Shovels 





Compressors 
Steam Engines 
Special Machinery 
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A Directory of Pir anp Quarry Advertisers Arranged According to Product 
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Pumps (Centrifugal) 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
Allen Sherman Hoff Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Iron Works 

Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Dredging) 


Allen Sherman Hoff Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co, 
Georgia Iron Works 
Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Sand and Gravel) 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
Allen Sherman Hoff Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Iron Works 

Morris Machine Works 


Purifiers, Steam (See Steam 
Purifiers) 


Rerailers (Car) 
Edelblute Co., T. H. 


Respirators 


Pulmosan Safety Equipment 
Co. 


Rock Drills (See Drille— 
Rock) 


Rod Mills 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Roofing and Siding 


Ryerson and Son, Inc., 
Joseph T. 


Rope (Wire) (See Wire Rope) 


Rubbish Burners 
Cross Engineering Co. 


Safety Equipment 
Pulmosan Safety Equipment 


Co. 


Sand Separators 


Allen Cone and Machy, Corp. - 


McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Sand-Settling Tanks 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Scrapers (Power Drag) 


Sauerman Bros, Ine. 


Screens 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Chicago Perforating Co. 

Cross Engineering Co. 

Deister Concentrator Co. 

Deister Machine Co. 

Eagle Iron Works 

Gay, Rubert M. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Morrow Mfg. Co. 

National Wire Cloth Co. 

Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 

Smith Engineering Works 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Universal Road Machinery 
Co. 


Screens (Vibrating or Shaking) 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 

Deister Concentrator Co. 

Deister Machine Co. 

Gay, Rubert M. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Universal Road Machinery 
Co. 


Separators (Air) (See Air Sep- 
arators) 


Sheaves 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Eagle Iron Works 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 


Shovels (Electric, Internal 
Combustion and Steam) 


Ohio Power Shovel Co. 


Skip Hoists and Skips 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Spoute (See Chutes and Chute 
Liners) 


Steel (Bars, Shapes, Plates, 
etc.) 


Ryerson and Son, Inc., 
Joseph T. 


Steel Grating (See Grating, 
Steel) 

Steel Inclines (See Inclines, 
Steel) 


Storage Equipment 


Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Sauerman Bros. Inc. 


Sweeping Systems 


Allen Sherman Hoff Co. 


Tanks (Sand-Settling) 


Allen Cone and Machy. Curp. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Tools (Drill) (See Drilling Ac- 
cessories ) 


Track Braces 


Edelblute Co., T. H. 


Track Shifters 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Tractors 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Tramways (Aerial) 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 


Transformers 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Transmission Belting (See Belt- 
ing) 
Transmission Machinery 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Truck Cranes (See Cranes) 


Tube-Mill Liners (See Mill 
Liners and Linings) 


Tube Mills (See Mille—Ball. 
Tube, etc.) 


Underground Lozders 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Vibrating Screen Plate 


Chicago Perforating Co. 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 


Vibrating Screens (See Screens 
—Vibrating) 


Washers (Sand, Gravel, and 
Stone) 


Allen Cone and Machy Corp. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Eagle Iron Works 

Haiss Mfg Co., Geo. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Smith Engineering Works 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Universal Road Machinery 
Co. 


Welding Supplies 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 


Well Drills (See Drills—Well) 


Wheels (Car) 
Eagle Iron Works 


Wire and Cable (Electric) 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 


Wire Cloth 


National Wire Cloth Co. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 


Wire Rope 


American Steel & Wire Co. 

Leschen and Sons Rope Co., 
A. 

Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Wire-Rope Fittings 


American Steel & Wire Co. 

Leschen and Sons Rope Co., 
A. 

Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Wire Rope Slings 


American Steel & Wire Co. 

Leschen and Sons Rope Co., 
A. 

Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Wire (Welding) 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 


Worm Gears (See Gears and 
Pinions) 
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Look Beyond Your Desk 
-Into the Plant / 


.... that’s where Respirators are Proven! 


F you have any condition in your plant re- 
quiring the protection of a worker’s nose, 
throat or lungs—that’s the place to make 

your buying decision on protective respirators 
. . . notat the desk! 


Look beyond any printed matter (including 
ours) that comes to your desk. Make actual 
tests under your actual plant conditions. 


Let the worker himself test a PULMOSAN 
RESPIRATOR for its protection. ..for breath- 
ing comfort ... for wearing comfort. These 
are the factors that count! Then examine its 
rugged construction—compare its PRICE- 
plus-PERFORMANCE with any competitive 


respirator on the market. 





GR-230 


GOGGLE 
RESPIRATOR 


Provides protection of 
eyes, nose, throat and 


lungs, against dust, 
paint spray, fumes, 
smoke. One _ piece. 








Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp., 
176 Johnson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Our breathing hazard is.................... 


Send recommended Pulmosan Respirator for test. [7] 





PULMOSAN makes more than thirty types 
of respirators, to meet practically every 
known hazardous breathing condition... 
whether smoke, fumes or dust. They are 
standard equipment in the majority of large 
companies all over the country. 


State your problem, if possible, on the coupon 
below, and a PULMOSAN RESPIRATOR 
suited for your needs will be sent for testing. 
If further information is necessary, our 
engineers will gladly assist you in finding the 
most effective solution. 


PULMOSAN SAFETY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
176 Johnson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


R-110 


DUSTPRUF 
RESPIRATOR 


Most popular for pro- 
tection against fine 
dust and paint spray 
mist. Weight, 214 oz. 
Comfortable, adjust- 
able, easy breathing. 
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JANUARY 
16th to 20th 
1933 


BOOK - CADILLAC 
DETROIT 


Joint Exposition 
and concurrent 
Conventions of 
National Sand and 
Gravel Assn., 
National Ready 
Mixed Concrete 
Assn., and 
National Crushed 
Stone Assn. 


| 
‘Red Letter’’ Days for 


Sales Concentration 





HE machinery and equipment manufacturers selling the crushed 
stone, sand and gravel, and ready mixed concrete industries will look 
upon the concentration of maximum buying power in these three big 


markets as marking the 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th of January as 
the “red letter” days of 1933 for sales. 


Three great National Associations whose membership constitutes a concen- 
trated production capacity in the three industries they represent, have com- 
bined their expositions during their annual conventions to be held at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, during the week of January 16th, 1933. 


The National Crushed Stone Association, the National Ready Mixed Con- 
crete Association and the National Sand and Gravel Association, by thus 
merging three major markets into one, have effected real economy in the 
cost of exhibiting. There is considerable duplication in the equipment used 
by producers in these fields. This joint Exposition permits displaying prod- 
ucts ‘fonce and for all.’’ 


This novel arrangement reduces net exhibition costs, expenses for transport- 
ing equipment and salesmen, cost of rooms and meals, and shortens the time 
that sales organizations must devote to their exhibits. 


The Highway and Building Congress will also bring men in many related 
industries in the construction world to Detroit that week, increasing the 
market range of your product. 


Every sales manager will hail this sales Utopia where the most influential 
users of his product are brought together . . . where three large sales ter- 
ritories are compressed into one small floor space . . . where his products 
secure the widest visual appeal to a cordial and receptive audience. 


The wide-awake sales manager will take immediate steps to gain that 


Utopia. He will reserve his exhibit space for those red letter days—right— 
now! 


JOINT EXPOSITION 


NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL READY MIXED CONCRETE ASSN. 
NATIONAL SAND AND GRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


Room 951 Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


- Pit and Quarry 
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WILLIAMSPORT WIRE ROPE 


Williamsport Wire Rope has the stamina to undergo severe stress and with proper 


care will generally render an unusual service—noticeably longer and noticeably 
more satisfactory. 


No other rope, regardless of construction or price, is or can be made uniformly 
better. If you pay more money for any wire rope than Williamsport asks— 
you're just wasting money and we can prove it. Remember this—whenever a 
wire breaks in a cable the factor of safety reduces just that much and a broken 


wire on a peppy Williamsport Cable is instantly noticeable—a mighty good warn- 
ing sign to have! j 


Write us for further comparative facts. 





WILLIAMSPORT WIRE ROPE COMPANY 


Main Office and Works: General Sales Offices: 
WILLIAMSPORT, PENNA. 122 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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(Turn Back This Season 
And See What 
You Might Have Made 


When you close your books for the season, 
total your pumping power costs and divide 
by three. This will give you an idea as to 
the amount of money saved by plants your 
size, who used the Hydroseal Pump this 
year. Or if you are interested in output, 
take your annual production and increase 
it by 50%. Figure what this would have 
meant in money, and you will have an 
approximate idea as to how much more 
other concerns, using no more power than 
you, made this year by using a Hydroseal 
Pump. If you will write us how much you 
spent for pumping power this season, or 
your total production, we will send you the 
name of the nearest Hydroseal Pump in- 
stallation in a plant that operated about 
as you did. The Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co., 
215 South 15th Street, Philadelphia. 
Offices in Principal Cities, 
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Cut-Stone Industry 
Off 38.1% in 1931 


BUILDING STONES FELL 40.3% 


The effects of reduced business on 
the cut-stone industry were severe, ac- 
cording to reports of the Census of 
Manufactures for 1931, which showed 
that products of the industry last year 
were more than one-third below 1929, 
the last previous census year, and 
that heavy drops occurred in the num- 
ber of establishments. The number 
of workers employed, and pay-rolls. 

A decline of 38.1 per cent. was re- 
corded in the aggregate value of 
marble, granite, slate, and other stone 
turned out by the 1,581 establishments 
listed, but the drop in the output of 
building stones was even larger, 
amounting to 40.3 per cent. Monu- 
mental stone showed a decline of 32.5 
per cent. and stone for ornamental 
and miscellaneous uses fell off 32.5 per 
cent. 


The heaviest decline in the produc- 
tion of building stone was in the 
quarrying of limestone and slate, while 
marble slumped 33.7 per cent. in con- 
trast with the declines of 52.9 and 
57.4 for the other types. Granite for 
exterior use was down only 5.4 per 
cent. 


The total value of these products 
was placed at $118,860,614 as against 
$192,163,916 in 1929. The valuation 
figure on marble, granite, slate, and 
other stone was $117,896,494, a drop 
of 38.1 per cent., but the figure for 
“other products,” $964,120, showed a 
far larger decline, 43.9 per cent. 


The mortality in business establish- 
ments of the industry was relatively 
heavy, the number of plants declining 
15.9 per cent. The average number 
of wage-earners employed in 1931 was 
27,502 or 27.3 per cent. less, while 
wages, $41,114,667, were down 34.8 
per cent. 


Valuation figures on 1931 produc- 
tions according to types follow: Build- 
ing stones, $68,953,258; including 
marble, $27,533,188; granite for ex- 
terior use, $10,807,482; limestone, $24,- 
142,920; slate, $2,849,207; other types, 
$3,620,461. Monumental stones, $40,- 
646,278; including marble, $5,631,229; 
granite, $34,718,128; other types, 
$296,851. Stones for ornamental and 
miscellaneous use, $8,296,958; includ- 
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ing marble, $775,448; granite, $1,558,- 
719; slate, $2,152,407; limestone, $279,- 
188; other types, $1,432,684. 


Michigan Gravel Plant 
Makes Heavy Shipments 


Nearly 750,000 tons of sand and 
gravel has been shipped during 1932 
from the Ferrysburg, Mich., plant of 
the Construction Materials Corp., of 
Chicago. September was the best 
month of the year for the plant, 90,- 
000 tons having been shipped. 

Most of the material went by water 
over Lake Michigan, the company’s 
self-unloading steamers Fred W. 
Green and Fontana being in regular 
use, while other vessels were pressed 
into service as the demand warranted. 

Late in the autumn considerable 
quantities of aggregates were used in 
paving work in western Michigan, as 
many as 400 trucks loaded with mate- 
rial leaving the plant in a single day, 
bound for the road jobs which were 
being rushed before winter set in. 


Builders’ Material Buys 
Two Portable Plants 


The Builders’ Material Co., Cedar 

Rapids, Ia., purchased two port- 
able plants to reach points outside the 
territory of the two permanent plants 
which it has operated for years. 


Huge Loan Being Sought 
to Finish Superhighways 


Producers in the Detroit, Mich., area 
are strong in their support of a pro- 
posal of Detroit officials who are seek- 
ing a loan of $10,000,000 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. for the 
completion of the Woodward Avenue 
superhighway project and other extra- 
width roadways in Wayne County. 
Detroit has pioneered in the building 
of wide superhighways, the Wood- 
ward Avenue project started several 
years ago being paved for many miles 
to a width of 100 ft. 


Kilns Will Be Added 
to Superior Lime Plant 


The Superior Lime & Mining Co., 

Wenatchee, Wash., is reported to 
be planning an expansion and im- 
provement program which will include 
the installation of kilns and other 
equipment. 





Asphalt Executives 
Optimistic Over 1933 


FIND MORE ROADS ARE NEEDED 


_ 


Papers to be read by leaders in the 
asphalt industry at the tenth annual 
meeting of the Asphalt Institute in 
New Orleans, Dec. 5 to 9, show these 
executives to be for the most part 
optimistic on the outlook for the in- 
dustry during the forthcoming year. 
Views expressed in the papers are 
based on surveys showing that, despite 
the depression, the nation’s traffic re- 
quires more roads and communities 
are planning to build roads more 
economically than in the days of reck- 
less overdesigning. 


Accordingly, the conference will be 
working on the paradox that asphalt- 
road building in 1933 probably will 
be more extensive than in many years, 
even though highway expenditures in 
general may be lessened. J. E. Penny- 
backer, managing director of the As- 
phalt Institute, explained that many 
engineers, who have already made 
lower budgets cover increased road 
needs, will inform other communities 
represented at the meeting how to de- 
sign roads to fit their traffic, so that 
no road need cost more than it can 
earn from license fees and gasoline 
taxes. 


Because the increasing diversion of 
gasoline tax funds from road-building 
purposes, amounting to more than 
$20,000,000 last year, threatens the 
existence of the gasoline tax as a main 
sinew of road building, W. R. Boyd, 
executive vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, will discuss 
the subject before the meeting. He is 
expected to make specific suggestions 
as to how the asphalt industry can 
help preserve the tax for road build- 
ing. 





Huge Stone Order for 
Cleveland Quarries Co. 


According to an announcement 
made recently by F. D. Kellogg, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Cleveland 
Quarries Co.; that company has been 
awarded contracts for more than 
$400,000 worth of stone to be used in 
the construction of five post-offices. 
This work will keep about 200 men 
busy all winter. 
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Sand and Gravel Men 


Discuss Detroit Plans 


PAPERS AND SHOW CONSIDERED 


The Executive Committee of the 
Manufacturers’ Division of the Na- 
tional Sand & Gravel Assn. met in 
Detroit, Friday, Nov. 18, to complete 
plans for that organization’s part in 
the coming Highway and Building 
Congress, to be held in that city Jan. 
16 to 20, 1933. Specific features of 
the program of the association’s ccn- 
vention for Jan. 16 to 18 and of that 
of Highway Day, Jan. 19, and Build- 
ing Day, Jan. 20, were considered. 
Mr. Ahearn, the association’s executive 
secretary, reported in detail on the 
progress made in the choice of subjects 
for the convention papers and on the 
topics for discussion at the general 
sessions on Thursday and Friday. 
Problems of importance to exhibitors 
were also discussed. 


The following persons were present 
at the meeting: Ahearn, V. P. (Na- 
tional Sand & Gravel Assn., Washing- 
ton, D. C.) Allswede, Wm. (Hersey 
Gravel Co., Hersey, Mich.) Bird, Paul 
(Boston Sand & Gravel Co., Boston, 
Mass.) Boyd, J. R. (National Crushed 
Stone Assn., Washington, D. C.) 
Buckbee, J. C. (Northern Gravel Co., 
West Bend, Wis.) Burke, C. J. (Jaeger 
Machine Co., Columbus, O.) Comeau, 
F. L. (American Aggregates Corp., 
Detroit, Mich.) Davison, H. S. (J. K. 
Davison & Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Doran, W. R. (Grand River Gravel 
Co., Ionia, Mich.) Foster, Jr., Alex- 
ander, (Warner Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) Garber, M. B. (Thew Shovel Co., 
Lorain, O.) Gooding, O. E. (Standard 
Gravel Co., Pontiac, Mich.) Guilfoil, 
D. D. (Sauerman Bros., Chicago.) 
Hough, Frank (American Aggregates 
Corp., Detroit, Mich.) Huntington, C. 
S. (Link-Belt Co., Chicago.) Kerr, M. 
G. (American Aggregates Corp., De- 
troit, Mich.) Lambert, M. S. (Robins 
Conveying Belt Co., Detroit, Mich.) 
Patterson, E. B. (Harnischfeger, 
Corp., Milwaukee, Wis.) Phillips, S. A. 
(PIT AND QUARRY, Chicago.) Potter, 
W. H. (Manganese Steel Forge Co., 
Chicago.) Ray, C. H. (Ray Sand & 
Gravel Co., Detroit, Mich.) Rockwood, 
N. C. (Rock Products, Chicago.) 
Shugg, L. W. (General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.) Slater, F. H. 
(Standard Gravel Co., Pontiac, Mich.) 
Walker, Stanton (National Sand & 
Gravel Assn., Washington, D. C.) 
Williams, L. E. (Michigan Sand & 
Gravel Producers’ Assn., New Hudson, 
Mich.) Wyse, F. O. (Bucyrus-Erie 
Co., South Milwaukee, Wis.) 


Falling Silo Forms Kill 
One and Injure Another 


Forms for the roof of a concrete 
silo being constructed at the Wellston 
Iron Furnace Co. plant at Superior, 
O., gave away Nov. 14 while four men 
were at work pouring concrete for the 
top. Clarence Hinton, 23, of Marietta, 
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and Joseph Heiss, 27, of Waterford, 
fell with the concrete and timber to 
the floor of the silo 45 ft. below. Hin- 
ton sustained a broken back and died 
at the Deaconess Hospital in Ironton. 
Heiss will recover. 


C. B. Ross of Marietta, in charge of 
construction, and Earl Flesher of Vin- 
son, clung to the top of the silo until 
rescued by employees of the cement 
company. All the men were employees 
of the Marietta Concrete Corp. which 
was building the silo. 


New Minnesota Mill to 
Produce Colored Quartz 


The Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 

St. Paul, Minn., is installing a 
new mill and other equipment at its 
Wausau, Wis., plant for the production 
of color quartz, according to an an- 
nouncement by W. L. McKnight, presi- 
dent. This product is an artificially 
colored material used in surfacing 
composition roofing. 


Lime Company Opening 
New Limestone Mines 
The Mississippi Lime & Material 


Co., is removing about 50,000 cu. yd. 


of earth over its limestone mines in 
Alton, Ill. This is being used to widen 
streets and fill in lots of some of the 
property owners overlooking the com- 
pany’s deposit. According to H. B. 
Matthews, president of the company, 
a place is being cleared for the open- 
ing of a new mine. The work is being 
done by the regular employees of the 
company and is expected to keep them 
busy a good part of the winter. 


Hydrated Lime Produced 
at New Green Bay Plant 


Production of hydrated lime has 

begun at the new plant of the 
Western Lime & Cement Co. at Green 
Bay, Wis. A capacity of 100 tons 
daily is expected. Because of the au- 
tomatic nature of the new unit only a 
slight addition to the former force of 
employees was necessary. 


Highway Orders Force 
Cement-Plant Reépening 


The North Birmingham, Ala., plant 
of the Lone Star Cement Co., Ala., has 
resumed operation, calling approxi- 
mately 100 men back to work. The 
company will probably operate stead- 
ily for some time, although on a part- 
time basis. The resumption of activi- 
ties at the plant was due to orders for 
cement for road building and paving 
in Alabama. 


Granite Firm Installs 
Portable Stone Plant 


The Winnsboro Granite Co., Rion, 

S. C., has put into operation a 
portable plant using Diamond Iron 
Works equipment. This plant is op- 
erating at Rockton, S. C., under the 
name of the Southern Stone Co. 





News Briefs 





The California Rock & Gravel Co, 
500 Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal., 
has been granted a permit to lay a 
spur track across the Pleasonton- 
Livermore highway to its property 
near Eliot. Work is progressing on 
its new plant at that location. The 
formation of this company was an- 
nounced in the November, 1932 issue 
of PIT AND QUARRY. 

ok * ok 


Mrs. Maud M. Talbert was recently 
given permission by authorities to 
establish a stone quarry and sand- 
and-gravel plant on property between 
West Covina and Baldwin Park, Cal. 


cd ca * 


The Mercer Sand & Gravel Co., 
Trenton, N. J., which recently filed 
articles of incorporation, has pur- 
chased the property near Morrisville, 
Pa., formerly operated by the Na- 
tional Sand & Gravel Co. The officers 
are: Col. Stephen H. Barlow, presi- 
dent; Wm. A. Moore, vice-president; 
J. S. Bernstein, treasurer. 

* * * 


The Consolidated Cement Corp. has 
moved its offices, formerly located at 
502 Carter Bldg., to 1003 Union & 
Peoples Bank Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 


ca * * 


The California Chemical Corp. 
with which are affiliated the Sierra 
Magnesite Co., Ltd., and the National 
Kellastone Co., has given up its office 
at 111 Sutter St., Can Francisco, Cal., 
and consolidated it with the general 
offices at Newark, Cal. 


x * x 


The LeGrand, Ia., quarries of the 
Chicago & North Western Ry. have 
been redpened and promise to give em- 
ployment to more than 25 men for 
some time to come. 


* * * 


A blast in which 13,000 lb. of dyna- 
mite was used was recently set off in 
the quarry of Ralph K. Kibblehouse, 
near Herkiomenville, Pa. Most of this 
stone will be used for state and county 
road work. 

* * * 


The Georgia Granite Corp., Elber- 
ton, Ga., of which C. Camolli is treas- 
urer and vice-president, has purchased 
a tract of 160 acres of land in Pickens 
county, containing marble deposits. 


The Board of Supervisors of Lauder- 
dale County, Miss., recently voted to 
exempt from county ad valorem taxes 
for a period of five years. Cement 
plants located in the county. 


The quarry at the Missouri Re- 
formatory in Boonville, Mo., has been 
busy for the past month, turning out 
stone for county highway work. Other 
sizable orders are on hand. 
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Clay Being Tested as 
Concrete Admixture 


WATERPROOF QUALITY CLAIMED 


Tests being made at the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., in- 
dicate that clay may in the future be- 
come more widely used as a building 
material as a part of a new type of 
concrete. This concrete is made by 
replacing about 10 per cent. of the 
cement in a mix with clay of equal 
weight. This is said to result in a 
concrete at least as strong as present 
types but more water- and weather- 
proof. 


Two years of experiments have al- 
ready been conducted and several more 
years will be required to complete the 
tests. The results to date show that 
the substitution of clay causes only a 
slight loss of strength in the leaner 
mixes, while it adds strength to richer 
mixtures under some conditions of 
storage. Although comparatively few 
waterproof tests have been completed 
as yet, these indicate that the leaner 
mixes produce a more impervious con- 
crete. 


Settlement Reached in 
Trinity Cement Dispute 


An amicable settlement of a dispute 
between stockholders of the Trinity 
Portland Cement Co., of Dallas, Tex., 
has been reached, according to At- 
torney John W. Miner of Jackson, 
Mich., who represented W. H. L. Mc- 
Courtie, president of the cement com- 
pany. 

A Texas court had enjoined Mr. 
McCourtie from removing assets of 
the company from Texas until a settle- 
ment in the case had been reached. 
The financial position of the company 
was in no way involved in the dispute, 
according to Attorney Miner. 


Big Order Makes Plant 
Enlargement Necessary 


The Sunnyvale Gravel Co., Sunny- 

vale, Cal., was recently awarded 
a contract to supply 500,000 cu. yd. of 
material to the state for highway con- 
struction. The company is installing 
new machinery, bunkers and offices to 
take care of this and other orders on 
hand. Many improvements have al- 
ready been made to the property and 
about 50 men will be employed when 
operations are in full swing. 


Truck Maker Adopts 
Five-Day-Week Plan 


The Four Wheel Drive Auto Co. of 
Clintonville, Wis., has adopted the 
5-day week to aid the National Re- 
habilitation Program. The plan was 
put in effect on Nov. 1, and takes in 
all departments of the company, ex- 
cept the sales and service departments. 


“In adopting this new plan, we are 
able to give work to one additional 
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man for every 10 men now on our 
force,” stated Walter A. Olen, presi- 
dent and general manager of the com- 
pany, and a director in the National 
Rehabilitation Program. “Our manu- 
facturing department, while not run- 
ning at capacity, has shown an in- 
crease over the past few months, and 
the 40-, instead of 44-hr. week, will 
allow us to reduce the unemployment 
situation materially in our territory. 
Men of our organization, who have 
been temporarily without work, are, 
of course, being given preference.” 


Memphis Stone Installs 
New Vibrating Screen 


The Memphis Stone & Gravel Co., 

Memphis, Tenn., has installed a 4- 
deck 4-ft. by 8-ft. Deister Plat-O vi- 
brating screen in its new plant near 
Sardis, Miss. This screen will pro- 
duce five sizes of material and the 
plant will have a capacity of about 200 
tons per hr. 


Youth Dies After Being 
Buried in Gravel Slide 


Playing in the gravel pit near Ann 
Arbor, Mich., where his father worked 
cost the life recently of Charles Atchi- 
son, aged 12, when the youth died in 
a hospital at Ann Arbor, Mich., after 
having been buried for several hours 
beneath a slide of sand and gravel. 
Police extricated the youth, but at- 
tempts to revive him were futile. 


Land Firm Steps Into 
Building-Stone Field 


The name of the Northwestern Land 
& Cattle Co., has been changed to the 
Marengo Marble & Stone Co., accord- 
ing to articles of incorporation re- 
cently filed at Ashland, Wis. The 
added purposes of the firm are to pro- 
duce and sell marble and building 
stone. 


Purchases Lime Plant, 
Makes Improvements 
The Keller Lime Co., Inc., Balti- 
* more, Md., has acquired the lime 
manufacturing and hydrating plant of 
the O. J. Keller Lime Co. Extensive 
improvements are being made and fu- 
ture plans include the construction of 


‘a new crushed-stone plant. 


El Capitan Indians to 
Live in Cement Houses 


Cement produced by the Riverside, 
Cal., plant of the Riverside Portland 
Cement Co., is being used in the con- 
struction of homes for the El Capitan 
Indians of San Diego on their new 
reservation on the Barona rancho near 
San Diego, Cal. The 55 Indians of 
this tribe were forced to move from 
their old reservation during the past 
summer, when the city of San Diego 
began building the E] Capitan Grande 
dam which will supply water for the 
city. 


Construction Awards 
Again Show Decrease 


HOME BUILDING RISES IN EAST 


Construction contracts awarded in 
the 37 eastern states during the period 
from Oct. 1 through Oct. 15, 1932, 
totaled $54,339,300, according to F. W. 
Dodge Corp. This compares with a 
total of $58,901,900 for the period 
Sept. 1 through Sept. 15 and with 
$111,735,600 for the first half of 
October, 1931. 


Of the current total $10,305,600 was 
for residential building; $13,507,400 
for non-residential building; and $30,- 
526,300 for public works and public 
utilities. 

Residential building awards in the 
37 eastern states during September 
showed a gain of $2,000,000 over the 
August record; this was almost 10 
per cent. Normally a decline of about 
4 per cent. is registered between 
August and September residential 
awards. The September total of $22,- 
803,900 compares with $20,766,800 for 
August and $54,552,800 for Septem- 
ber, 1932. 

At the end of the first quarter of 
1932 residential building awards 
showed a decline of 63 per cent. from 
the corresponding period of 1931; the 
second quarter showed a contraction 
of 70 per cent. from the like 1931 
period; the third quarter, likewise, 
showed a loss of 70 per cent. from 
the corresponding quarter of 1931; 
but for both August and September 
the rate of loss in residential awards 
was progressively smaller than was 
shown for the quarter as a whole. 


Travertine Production 
Begins Near Yellowstone 


The Northwest Improvement Co. 
has begun work in getting out traver- 
tine from its deposit at Gardiner, 
Mont., near the north entrance to Yel- 
lowstone National Park. Four quar- 
ries are now in operation and work- 
ings are being enlarged rapidly, ac- 
cording to reports. 


Screen, Scrubber and 
Conveyors for Maribel 


The Maribel Sand & Gravel Co., 

Maribel, Wis., has installed a 60- 
in. by 24-ft. Lippman revolving screen 
and scrubber and belt-conveyors. This 
company now also operates two port- 
able plants. 





West Virginia Dredging 
Firm Resumes Operation 


The Smith & Pfaff Gravel Co., 
Charleston, W. Va., recently began 
dredging operations on Ohio River 
near Gallipolis, O. Two steamers will 
tow barges to various river points. 
The fleet had been idle for eight 
months but the depletion of stocks in 
the company’s yards made a resump- 
tion of operations necessary. 
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P. C. A. Has Thirtieth 


Anniversary Meeting 


HOOVER SENDS HIS GREETINGS 


Leading cement manufacturers of 
the United States and Canada gath- 
ered at the Thirtieth Anniversary 
meeting of the Portland Cement Assn. 
in Chicago Nov. 14 to 16, and elected 
Charles F. Conn chairman of the 
board of directors. Mr. Conn, presi- 
dent of the Giant Portland Cement Co. 
of Philadelphia, has been a leader in 
the cement industry for many years. 
H. L. Block, president of the Missouri 
Portland Cement Co. of St. Louis, was 
elected treasurer of the association 
and is also a director. 


Other new directors are: Charles 
Boettcher, president, Oklahoma Port- 
land Cement Co., Denver; G. S. Brown, 
president, Alpha Portland Cement Co., 
Easton, Pa.; C. B. Condon, secretary 
and general manager, Hawkeye Port- 
land Cement Co., Des Moines; Charles 
Horner, president, Kosmos Portland 
Cement Co., Louisville; J. B. John, 
president, Medusa Portland Cement 
Co., Cleveland; M. C. Monday, presi- 
dent, Hermitage Portland Cement Co., 
Knoxville; J. J. Porter, president, 
North American Cement Corp., New 
York; and J. S. Young, president, Le- 
high Portland Cement Co., Allentown, 
Pa. 


Hold-over directors are: B. F. Af- 
fleck, president, Universal Atlas Ce- 
ment Co., Chicago; George F. Coffin, 
secretary and treasurer, Nazareth Ce- 
ment Co., Easton, Pa.; Charles L. 
Hogan, vice-president, International 
Cement Corp., New York; J. D. John- 
son, president, Canada Cement Co., 
Ltd., Montreal; Morris Kind, presi- 
dent, Hercules Cement Corp., Phila- 
delphia; E. P. Lucas, president, Su- 
perior Portland Cement, Inc., Seattle; 
Blaine S. Smith, president, Pennsyl- 
vania-Dixie Cement Corp., New York; 
L. T. Sunderland, president, Ash Grove 
Lime & Portland Cement Co., Kansas 
City; John Treanor, president, River- 
side Cement Co., Los Angeles; C. E. 
Ulrickson, vice-president, Trinity Port- 
land Cement Co., Dallas; E. J. Mehren, 
president, and Wm. M. Kinney, vice- 
president and secretary, of the Port- 
land Cement Assn. 


The anniversary of the association 
was commemorated at a special dinner 
at which Robert W. Lesley, a founder 
of the association and its first presi- 
dent, was a guest of honor. 


Because of its organization in 1902, 
the Portland Cement Association ranks 
as one of the oldest trade associations 
in the country. It was formed to con- 
sider what is now a minor incident 
in the manufacture of cement, the 
sacking problem. At the time of the 
association’s birth the use of cement 
was largely confined to rough struc- 
tures, such as dams and foundations. 
But, through codperation, the cement 
manufacturers standardized the prin- 
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ciples of cement use and soon extended 
its uses so that now cement is utilized 
in nearly all types of structures, either 
as a structural or decorative material 
and oftentimes both. 

Following are some of the telegrams 
of congratulations received by the as- 
sociation on the occasion of its anni- 
versary: 


“Having just visited Hoover Dam 
your request for message to be read 
at the thirtieth anniversary dinner of 
the Portland Cement Assn. reaches me 
at a moment when I have just observed 
a most impressive demonstration of 
the tremendous significance of the Ce- 
ment Industry in modern life in mak- 
ing possible engineering works whose 
end results are human homes and hu- 
man happiness. I will be obliged if 
you will express my cordial greetings 
to the members of the Association and 
my hearty good wishes for their con- 
tinued success.” 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

“On the thirtieth anniversary of 
your organization I extend my hearty 
congratulations to the officers and 
members of the Portland Cement Assn. 


on the good work which they have done | 


in the interest of the producers and 
users of cement and on the wholesome 
influence that has spread from the ce- 
ment industry to other parts of our 
industrial body not directly associated 
with cement. I refer not alone to your 
educational activities looking to the 
wider use of your product, although 
such activities are essential and highly 
commendable, but more especially to 
the impartial and scientific work of 
the association that has for its objec- 
tive the building of public confidence 
in the quality of a commodity so wide- 
ly used. Equally important in my 
opinion, is that part of your associa- 
tion’s work that relates to the personal 
safety of the men employed at the 
quarries and cement mills from acci- 
dents incident to their work. Safety 
and production must go hand in hand. 
That such a course is entirely feasible, 
and that success in the prevention of 
accidents may readily be achieved, 
your association is daily demonstrat- 
ing to industry in general throughout 
the United States.” 


Roy D. CHAPIN, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


“On behalf of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States I wish to 
extend heartiest congratulations to 
the Portland Cement Assn. on the oc- 
casion of its thirtieth anniversary. 
After a generation of accomplishments 
in an industry important to all sec- 
tions of the country your association 
in facing the conditions immediately 
ahead and the longer future will have 
the benefit of experience and estab- 
lished connections as well as new plans 
and experimentation.” 

H. I. HARRIMAN, 
Pres., Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

“Just learned that you are celebrat- 
ing the thirtieth anniversary of the 
Portland Cement Assn. Allow me to 


offer congratulations to you for the 
manner in which the Cement Industry 
under your guidance has fostered the 
development of high-type road sys- 
tems throughout the country and for 
the assistance to the general public in 
aiding and outlining economical finan- 
cial programs for the construction of 
these road systems. Thirty years of 
constructive thinking and acting on the 
part of the cement industry deserves 
a celebration supreme.” : 
T. H. CUTLER. 

Pres., American Road Builders Assn. 

“On the occasion of the thirtieth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Port- 
land Cement Assn. it is a pleasure 
personally and on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Concrete Institute to extend 
greetings and to renew expressions 
of admiration for the great service 
performed by the association to en- 
gineers and builders’ throughout 
America.” 

S. C. HOLLISTER, 
Pres., American Concrete Institute. 


Established Producer 
Builds Portable Plant 


Frank B. Marks, Newman, Cal., 

operator of two permanent sand- 
and-gravel plants in that state, has put 
into operation a portable plant near 
Reno, Nev. Equipment used in this 
new operation consists of a Thew %- 
cu. yd. shovel, a 28-in. by 36-in. Traylor 
jaw crusher and a 387TZ reduction 
crusher of the same make, a Niagara 
5-ft. by 10-ft. double-deck vibrating 
screen and a 4-ft. by 10-ft. single-deck 
screen of the same make. A total of 
500 ft. of 24-in. conveyor belt in three 
units is used for handling the mate- 
rial, and a 110-hp. Atlas Diesel en- 
gine, driving a generator, furnishes 
electric power for this operation. 


Monarch Granite Plant 
Purchased by American 


The American Black Granite Co., 
Ashland, Wis., recently purchased the 
quarry, plant and other property form- 
erly owned by the Monarch Granite 
Co. Some of the machinery has al- 
ready been removed to Ashland from 
the plant at Wahkon. 


Carpentersville Plant 
Gets Screen Equipment 


The Moulding-Brownell Co. re- 

cently installed Niagara vibrating 
screens to replace the rotary screens 
formerly used in its plant at Carpen- 
tersville, Ill. Rolman manganese and 
Armorsteel screen cloths are used. 


The Vermont Marble Co. of Proctor, 
Vt., is shipping an average of 25 car- 
loads of marble a week and is employ- 
ing a night loading shift to keep up 
with the output of the shops. Marble 
is being supplied for the United 
States Supreme Court, an addition to 
the Senate office building in Washing- 
ton, and a library for Girard College 
in Philadelphia. 
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Great Future Before 
Building Industries 


UPWARD TREND TO BEGIN IN 1933 

The building industry faces a 
greater and more prosperous future 
than it has ever before known, with 
its upward trend commencing in 1933, 
Rolland J. Hamilton, president of the 
American Radiator Company, told 
members of the Producers’ Council at 
their ninth semi-annual dinner re- 
cently at the Architectural League, 115 
East Fortieth Street, New York. A 
national shortage of housing space 
would follow the “unscrambling” of the 
situation arising from the doubling-up 
of families, he explained, and the 
country was amply able to finance 
these building needs. 

In an address before the afternoon 
session, Robert D. Kohn, past president 
of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, congratulated the Producers’ 
Council on the help it had given dur- 
ing the last six months in marshaling 
public opinion to support federal legis- 
lation for self-liquidating public works, 
low cost housing and slum clearance. 


Dynamite Blasts Laid 
to Conflict with Labor 


Labor trouble was blamed for two 
dynamite blasts at the North Shore 
Material Co. sand-and-gravel plant at 
Libertyville, Ill., recently. Norman 
Burnett, night watchman at the plant, 
discovered several sticks of dynamite 
and a fuse sputtering near the plant. 
He threw these into the gravel pit 
where they exploded harmlessly. 
Shortly afterward there was a second 
blast, which damaged the steam shovel 
to the extent of about $500. Accord- 
ing to H. P. Manier, manager of the 
plant, the teamster’s union had re- 
cently taken over the operation of the 
company’s trucks but the steam-shovel 
operators had refused to join the 
union. 


**Electric Eye’? Knows 
When to Light Lights 


The November, 1932, issue of the 
Edison Industrial News published by 
the Commonwealth Edison Co. con- 
tains a number of helpful hints. 
Among these is an article describing 
the application of photoélectric cells to 
a number of new uses. One of these 
is the control of lights in a plant. 
When it becomes too dark for efficient 
work to be done, the “electric eye” 
automatically turns on the lights and 
when it becomes lighter turns them off. 








Government Condemns 
City’s Pit-Run Gravel 
Pit-run gravel from a city-owned de- 
posit has been condemned for use by 
the U. S. Dept. of Waterways in the 
construction of the Hilliard bridge 
across Illinois River at Ottawa, IIl., 
because it contained too much clay and 
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sand. Action in the condemning of 
this material was taken as the result 
of a protest made by H. J. Hilliard, 
mayor of Ottawa. 


New Dredging Operation 
for Illinois Gravel Pit 


E. D. Vester, gravel contractor of 
Wyoming, Ill., recently announced the 
completion of arrangements to open a 
gravel pit on the F. S. Foster farm 
near that city. Dredging equipment 
is expected to be in operation shortly. 


Lehigh Cement Plant 
Reémploys 200 Workers 
The New Castle, Pa., plant of the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. went into 
operation on Nov. 15 after an extended 
shut-down. Resumption of operations 
was made necessary by depleted stocks 
and a growing demand. About 200 
men were put back to work. 


Master Tire Acquires 
Quaker City Company 
The Master Tire & Rubber Corp., 
Akron, O., has acquired the plant and 
assets of the Quaker City Rubber Co. 
of Philadelphia. The Master combina- 
tion already includes the Falls Tire & 
Rubber Co. and the Giant and Cooper 
companies at Findlay, O. 


Opening New Quarry in 
Northwestern Missouri 
A quarry is being opened at Miami 
Station, near De Witt, Mo., on land 
which had formerly been worked by 
the War Department. Stripping is now 
in progress, and it is stated that 25 
men will be employed during the 
winter. 


Cement Firm’s Office 
Entered by Robbers 
Thieves recently entered the main 
office of the North American Cement 
Co., on the 7th floor of a building in 
Albany, N. Y., and broke into a safe 
containing a small sum of money and 
stamps. A larger safe in the office was 
not touched. 


A Correction 
In the article describing the opera- 


‘tions of the Seaboard Sand & Gravel 


Corp., at Port Jefferson, Long Island, 
N. Y., it was erroneously stated that 
Morris dredge pumps are being used 
at this plant. According to the Nor- 
bom Engineering Co., Darby, Pa., the 
pumps being used on the dredge and 
“booster” barge at this plant were 
designed and built by it. This article 
was reprinted from U. S. Bureau of 
Mines Information Circular No. 6592 
and was written by Anderson Dana, 
vice-president of the gravel company. 


The Wolverine Portland Cement Co. 
has resumed operation at its Quincy, 
Mich., plant after a shut-down of sev- 
eral months. 
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Competition by 
Beating It! 


Items in these pages marked with 
a star call attention to those 
alert producers who are awake to 
the arrival of an era of good busi- 
ness and who are expressing their 
faith in the future by buying and 
= their needed equipment 
NOV 
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The firm of Cocke & Braden, Mar- 
XK shall, Tex., has put into operation 
a new Universal Crusher Co. portable 
plant using Simplicity vibrating 
screens and a Waukesha gasoline en- 
gine. 
* * * 


The Herkimer County Sand & 

Gravel Co., Utica, N. Y., has in- 
stalled an Eagle dewaterer at its plant 
in that city. 


* * * 


Amos D. Bridges Sons Co., Haz- 

ardville, Conn., has installed at 

its Conway, N. H. plant an Acme No. 

12 elevator, a 42-in. rotary screen, and 
a reciprocating feeder. 
* * * 


Burton Canfield, Inc.,Cedar Grove, 
N. J., early in November put in 
operation a new temporary plant with 
a capacity of about 75 tons per hr. 
* * * 


The Mausdale Quarries, Danville, 

Pa., put a new plant into opera- 
tion recently. Among the equipment 
installed was an Iowa Mfg. Co. 14-in. 
by 32-in. Cedar Rapids jaw crusher. 


* * x 


The California Portland Cement 
Co., Colton, Cal., recently installed 
a Raymond roller-mill for the produc- 
tion of hydrated and caustic lime. 
* * * 


The Parsons Engineering Co. of 
Cleveland, O., has obtained orders 
for three small dust-collecting units 
to be installed in the Toledo, York, 
Pa., and Manitowoc, Wis., plants of 
the Medusa Portland Cement Co. 
The collectors will be used in con- 
nection with the equipment being 
added at the above named mills for 
producing a new temperature-resist- 
ing cement, as announced in the Sep- 
tember 21, 1932, issue of PIT AND 
QUARRY. 


The government has contracted for 
40,000 tons of stone for levee work 
along the Mississippi River and the 
Big Rock Stone & Material Co. has 
resumed quarrying and crushing op- 
erations on a full-time schedule to sup- 
ply the demand, according to John C. 
Eakin, secretary of the Little Rock, 
Ark., concern. 

Approximately 150 men have re- 
turned to their jobs. 
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‘Am I My Brother’s Keeper? ’’ 


ployed in this, the greatest of all industrial 

nations. Many millions of men, women and 
children are destitute in this land of overplenty. 
Poverty, suffering, sickness, hunger, discontent— 
every form of physical hardship and mental anguish 
—oppress large numbers of our people, and yet we 
have the means of checking, relieving and over- 
coming all. 


While useful work waits to be done, while mil- 
lions of tasks large and small remain unperformed, 
men, women and even children walk the streets 
seeking any job, however hard or debasing, that 
will bring them but a single meal. While nature 
rewards our farmers with unprecedented crops, mil- 
lions go unfed. Although our mines are filled with 
coal, although oil gushes from our wells, although 
timber falls in our forests, millions shiver, sicken 
and may even die from the cold. While clothing lies 
unused in factories and shops, the half-clad multi- 
tudes quaver in their ill-fitting rags ; while hundreds 
of thousands of habitations remain unoccupied, 
“God’s images” crawl into holes, alley corners and 
under bridges, seeking shelter and sleep. 


This ought not to be. Our sense of fairness, for 
which the American people are so widely noted, tells 
us it ought not to be. Circumstances should never 
lay such heavy and brutal hands on such large num- 
bers of people in a country which has brought me- 
chanical production, scientific knowledge and busi- 
ness administration to the heights of which we 
boast. Have we learned to control the forces of 
nature, to turn every one of nature’s gifts to our ad- 
vantage, and yet failed to prevent or alleviate such 
distress as this? Have we stopped every form of 
industrial waste, have we economized in production 
and selling, have we discovered how to utilize every 
by-product, only to leave this greatest of all con- 
structive works undone? Surely we can not, do not, 
pride ourselves on this! 


Don’t let this be the fourth “winter of our dis- 
content.” 


Toe million men, it is said, are still unem- 


You who have surpluses, you who have ease, you 
who have not yet felt the pinch of want, help the 
needy in your own community. Give freely, give 
ungrudgingly, give not only until, but even after, 
it hurts. 

You who supported so lavishly, so cheerfully, the 
work of destroying life fifteen years ago, rally to 
this truly worthy cause of saving life to-day. No 
purpose could be more noble. 

You who accepted so lightly the services of these 
millions who catered to your every wish in the days 
of our prosperity, come now to the aid of those of 
them whose prime physical needs remain unsatis- 
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fied. Let your common sense of justice be your 
guide. 

You who will want to use the labor of these men 
when the present rising tide of business gains suffi- 
cient volume, help now to preserve and conserve 
their latent powers of service for the future. In- 
telligent self-interest will show the way. 


You who value the sustaining power of our in- 
stitutions, help these men escape the temptations of 
desperation; do not destroy in them their respect 
for orderly living and the principles of justice. 
Think of the comforts of security. 


You who will want these men and their families 
to use, either directly or indirectly, the products you 
have for sale, help them get back into the consumer 
roles they normally occupy. Your future profits de- 
pend in large part on the buying power of those 
now unemployed. 

You who understand the nature of modern civili- 
zation, the interdependence of each one of us upon 
the other, the utter inability of any one of us to 
maintain his individual civilized existence unaided, 
support the tottering elements of society if you 
would preserve the fabric of society. In helping 
them you really help yourself. 


You who have done nothing to discourage the 
raising of large families among those least able to 
support them, you who have perhaps benefited from 
the resultant competition for employment, remem- 
ber that these families now call on you for the sus- 
tenance which they feel that you, by your silence 
then, admitted to be their right. 


And you who have already given, perhaps to the 
seeming utmost of your capacity, do more, give 
more, help more, because the need for food, for 
shelter, for clothing is constant, the demands of mil- 
lions of bodies are great and unremitting. 


Don’t fail these people in their extremity. Don’t 
set your lips against them and turn away. Don’t 
let indifference stifle the spirit of sympathy and 
generous helpfulness that springs naturally to your 
breast when you think of them. Don’t turn your 
back and say the problem is not yours. Don’t let the 
voice of immediate selfish interest stay your hand 
when your mind and heart bid you give. Don’t deny 
these unfortunates—these men who are as helpless 
to correct as you and we thought ourselves helpless 
to prevent a situation that is the shame of our time 
—don’t deny these unfortunates the assistance that 
they need and you can give. Don’t remain unmoved 
when humanity cries for help. 


“Am I my brother’s keeper?” Ask yourself that 
question, not as the weak excuse for a guilty con- 
science as in the ancient story, but as a soul-search- 
ing query about your attitude toward life and those 
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about you. Ask yourself that question, not only 
once, but a hundred—yes, a thousand—times. Do 
not logic, kindness, common justice, and even your 
intelligent self-interest unite in a common “Yes”? 
Does not the plight of these millions touch your rea- 
son, your sympathy, your sense of fair play, your 
desire to do something handsome when it needs 
doing? Is there anything more important for you 
to do to-day than to help those who are helpless, to 
feed those who hunger, to warm those who are cold, 
to equalize the opportunities from whose inequali- 
ties they so sorely suffer? Equality of opportunity 
is the great gift of the American people to the po- 
litical philosophy of mankind. Ours is now the 
chance to give this principle a fullness of meaning 
and a sincerity of purpose which the cause surely 
deserves. Let’s do the job well with that deter- 
mination, that good cheer, that heart-felt spon- 
taneity that have characterized our actions on 
many less important occasions. 


Give! Give all you can! Give more than you 
think you can! Give even after it hurts! And give 
while the gift can still be used—to-day, now! 


A Trial Balance of Industry 


in aed that confidence has gained the upper hand, 

it will not be amiss to attempt an appraisal 
of the factors that will probably influence the cur- 
rent of business development in the near future, 
to draw, as it were, a tentative balance-sheet of 
business. A large amount of new capital in the 
form of renewed faith has been invested in the go- 
ing concern of our national economic life, and the 
situation is worth a brief review. 


Of our liabilities we have heard much; in fact, 
in a period of mental depression it was only natural 
that we should not hear much of anything else. 
Even so, we may refresh our memories to the ex- 
tent of enumerating among our liabilities the fol- 
lowing: Heavy taxation and a budget still unbal- 
anced; public, corporate and private debts that are 
much too large; big surpluses of some raw mate- 
rials ; extensive unemployment; too much sluggish- 
ness in some major industries. 


On the credit side we may list our assets some- 
what as follows: Advances in commodity prices; 
marked decline in bank failures, due to a decrease 
in hoarding and a consequent increase in bank 
deposits; stoppage of the decline in production 
brought about by increases in purchasing; rises in 
the prices of domestic and foreign securities; low 
inventories of finished goods or all kinds; notable 
improvement in the shoe, lumber, textile, sugar, 
oil, nonmetallic-mineral and other industries; an 
easing of credit and an improvement in collections; 
a reversal of the gold movement favoring our coun- 
try; cessation of wage cuts and, in some cases, a 
movement in the opposite direction ; a reduction of 
the spread between raw-material and _ finished- 
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goods prices. To which must be added, as the result 
of the national election, political certainty and the 
restoration of public confidence. 


It makes little difference just how accurately 
you appraise each of these items, it requires no 
frenzied financier to see that the two sides will not 
balance, that the assets exceed the liabilities. 
Therein one finds not only the result of renewed 
confidence but a reason for even greater faith for 
the future. 


Business Gains Continue 


’ HEN business took a slight upward turn 
last midsummer, the pessimists said that it 


was but another of the illusory spurts of 
trade which had deceived business men so often dur- 
ing the last three years. As the improvement con- 
tinued and gained in momentum they continued to 
assert the temporary character of the change and 
refused to concede that the broadening of the swell 
into several unrelated lines of commerce indicated 
a fundamental betterment. However, now that the 
gains have been augmented by improvement in still 
other lines and, especially, since the election was not 
followed by the collapse of confidence which the pes- 
simists had predicted, these men are rapidly be- 
coming convinced of the basic soundness of the up- 
ward swing in business and they are adding to its 
volume and tempo on the strength of their own re- 
newed courage and faith. 


The Department of Commerce recently conducted 
a survey of chambers of commerce and trade asso- 
ciations. Of the 199 organizations questioned 
about the condition of business in their individual 
fields, 140 reported an improvement in business 
since the midsummer, 44 said that business was 
about as it had been, while 8 stated that business 
continued to decline. Expressed in percentages, 72.3 
per cent. found business better, 22.1 per cent. re- 
ported no appreciable change in conditions, while 
only 4.0 per cent. described business as continuing 
downward. These questions were answered some 
time after the midsummer improvement had begun 
and, therefore, the replies represent an examination 
of conditions found after the upward swing had con- 
tinued for several months and not the opinions of 
those who had witnessed only the first stages of the 
change. 


The reports summarized by the Department of 
Commerce furnish further direct evidence of the 
substantial improvement in business. The fact that 
the gains reported came largely from the automo- 
tive and textile industries does not detract in any 
way from the importance of the improvement. In- 
dustrial betterment, like industrial decline, begins 
at a few points and spreads to others, and it is sig- 
nificant that the improvement reported by those 
who replied was greatest in the industries which had 
been first and most severely hit. No change based 
on improvement in such industries can be anything 
but sound. 
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Survey Points Out Relative Stability of 
Nonmetallic-Mineral Industries 


Most Groups Have Declined Far Less Than 
Other Commodities From 12-Year Average 


RODUCERS of nonmetallic minerals have 
Pre: disposed—too much disposed, the facts 

would seem to indicate—to look with commis- 
eration upon the state of their business in recent 
years. They have been too ready to believe that 
their industries have suffered more from trade slug- 
gishness than some other industries, which it 
seemed to them were, for one reason or another, ap- 
parently better able to attune production to demand 
or to sustain demand in spite of declining general 
buying. 

This attitude is in part the product of economic 
stress, which always affects spiritual values more 
seriously than physical values, but it is due in even 
greater measure, perhaps, to the common habit of 
appraising one year’s business by the standards set 
up by the preceding year’s volume, rating a given 
year’s achievements as good or bad according as 
they show an upward or downward trend when 
compared with those of the year before. Given this 
mental habit—a practice that has no justification 
except the pressure of convention—and the sharp 
declines in demand which characterized each of the 
last three years, it is not difficult to make out a 
strong case for the pessimistic view. In the ab- 
sence of comparable data for other industries it is 
not easy to perceive the relative soundness or un- 
soundness of one’s own industry. Just as physical 
objects may be adjudged either large or small, ac- 
cording to whether they be compared with much 
smaller or much larger objects, so business difficul- 
ties may be viewed either as catastrophes or as 
trivial occurrences, depending on the standard of 
measurement employed. 

The business man who finds one year’s business 
50 per cent. below the preceding year’s, and the fol- 
lowing year’s still smaller by, say, 25 per cent., is 
not likely to take an optimistic view of conditions. 
Looking no farther backward or forward than 
across a relatively unimportant time-distance of 
two or three years, he can hardly be blamed if he 
discovers nothing but retrogression and if he gives 
way to discouragement. His conclusions are con- 
ditioned by the range of his vision, and if that be 
defective his conclusions can not be sound. 

Clearly the chief difficulty is in acquiring the 
long-range habit of looking at things, or, perhaps 
more properly, the difficulty is that of discarding 
the short-range habit, since that is the one to which 
tradition accustoms us. Both the man on the top 
of a hill and the man at its base get a truer concep- 
tion of the hill’s size than the one who stands part 
way up and glances but a short distance upward 
and downward, for the size of the whole can not be 
accurately estimated from the measurement of but 
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apart. To attempt to make an accurate appraisal 
of the state of a business with respect to future op- 
portunities by taking the measure of two or three 
years’ results is as much an error as to judge the 
nature of a crowd by scrutinizing the two or three 
persons who stand nearest one. 

In direct proportion as one is able to shake off the 
traditional short-range vision does he gain a better 
picture of realities. The data presented herewith 
are offered in an attempt to extend that range by 
9 yr., or a full 300 per cent., not much perhaps as 
percentages go, but a considerable distance in time 
for the average mind. Few people can give an ac- 
curate account of what they have observed on the 
preceding day, and only “coached” witnesses can 
tell what happened 12 yr. ago. Yet that is just 
where these figures take us, back to 1920 when 
most of the languishing industries of to-day were in 
what their leaders admitted to be a “flourishing” 
condition. 

Table I presents an array of data relating to 
seven major groups of industries—A, Materials of 
Construction ; B, Metals; C, Fuels; D, Minerals and 
Chemicals (other than those included in A) ; E, Fi- 
bers; F, Miscellaneous Goods; and G, Foods—55 
products in all. Opposite each product are succes- 
sively given, in pounds per capita, (1) the average 
annual consumption for the United States—separ- 
ately for each of four 3-yr. periods (1920-1922, 
1923-1925, 1926-1928 and 1929-1931) and then for 
the 12-yr. period, 1920-1931; (2) the consumption 
for the year 1931; and (3) the percentage by which 
the consumption of 1931 fell below or rose above the 
12-yr. average. In all but one case—Group D—to- 
tal and average figures have been given because the 
data are sufficiently extensive to warrant the draw- 
ing of averages. 

Each one of the 3-yr. periods named contained 
either a major or a minor business depression—a 
major one in 1921, minor ones in 1924 and 1927, 
and a major one in 1930. The data from which the 
percentage declines were calculated are the result 
of computations made by Robert B. Dickson of the 
staff of Walter Renton Ingalls, who wrote an article 
on changes in commodity consumption and pre- 
sented the base figures in a recent issue of The An- 
nalist. All the other data of Table I and all the data 
in Tables II, III and IV were calculated by PIT AND 
QUARRY’S Research Dept. 

Considering first Group A, the Materials of Con- 
struction, the superior position of sand and gravel, 
stone, and Portland cement is at once apparent. 
Compared with the average of 12 yr., 1920 to 1931 
inclusive, the 1931 consumption was only 3.9 per 
cent. lower in the case of sand and gravel, 10.9 per 
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Table I—CONSUMPTION OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1920-1931 
(lb. per capita) 




























































































12-Yr iors 
3-Yr. Averages Average Decline 
Commodity Groups 1931 = 12-Yr. 
verage 
1920-1922 1923-1925 1926-1928 1929-1931 1920-1931 (per con) 
A—MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION: 
EOS I TS 1,590 2,746 3,320 3,170 2,706 2,600 3.9 
RN PI es ogee ree or sok cone Pee ES 1,369 1,892 2,219 2,017 1,874 1,670 10.9 
MOP RMORAIGIMIICOMIOTIE, on. coo eden oss oe avs oc uiweie cosis 355 494 550 470 467 392 16.0 
RR Sr soc on ss ee hg og Fda dase aleaene is Ree 100 105 73 86 51 40.7 
SU ul. Seg RB aS Sa ela a ae eyed Pa nen 2 74.8 75.6 55.1 66.4 40.0 39.7 
RRM MRIS Eo enor eg cata eh, aes gh ctunea elds rerio 1,118 1,352 1,189 850 1,127 528 53.1 
CUI OC P HS SSS i leas aa NC actor ae 3 444 411 239 350 165 52.8 
NORM 52S cls cision. ot ae gis Socreieuels. SoS GO Bae 62.1 71.8 62.9 51.1 61.9 36.4 41.1 
RPP oo cs cng hed ork whitey ual cinoma cares 14.1 t7.3 17.6 14.8 15.9 10.8 32.0 
OURS GRE ANCVARES «5 oss os seca adn coe ones 4,940.4 7,191.9 7,950.1 6,940.0 6,755.6 5,493 .2 18.6 
B—METALS: _— 19.1 
TS a 9.5 14.2 16.3 14.4 13.6 : 2 
(11) Steel, structural shapes.......................0-.. 43.8 65.0 72.1 58.5 59.8 33.5 43.9 
i i ie A ne ni aA 12.8 14.3 12.5 8.0 11.9 5.8 31.2 
Rg) DROP WES DR TOUG. oo 5. ice cscs a cuca cod céevieecs 49.6 55.1 53.8 43.1 50.4 31.6 37.3 
(14) Steel plates and sheets.................ccccceccueee 133 173 187 155 162 85 47.5 
i RR aa ea 40.4 50.0 51.6 33.4 43.8 20.2 53.9 
(2G) Steer, tin and terne plate... .... 5... 6c ec cae ncdsccs 21.5 27.3 28.7 27.9 26.3 24.6 ard 
ot oo) ak ane oonaccneecentts 8.8 12.5 14.0 13.9 12.3 9.7 
SMM Ss Ss a hx 6 ere esecacnbeecarsn ae 11.1 14.3 15.0 12.5 13.2 9.1 31.0 
a aaa de sg Auta gusteas aren 6.9 9.4 10.3 7.9 8.6 6.1 28.6 
ee ee ee at 1.2 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.1 15.3 
SE ESS REO OS Ca 1.1 1.5 1.9 1.3 1.4 ‘9 | 35.7 
PPRIUENG STMAIOMETARCS o-oo fos) ogi 'v Aivre nla radios ounis 339.7 438.0 414.6 377.3 404.6 238.6 #.1 
C—FUELS: P 26.1 
22 NM ne oC A Sai ol co are gakiece ans 1,383 1,360 1,268 1,070 1,270 38 : 
I Sefer patentee sts en po 8,174 8,816 8,608 7,270 8,217 5,900 28.1 
et IE WEL. oo ooo ois ood. oceld bo euiedd nudgenouse ron 406 403 470 429 427 380 11.0 
Ce ee 622 890 1,111 1,418 1,010 1,360 334.0 
no 1,800 1,923 2,100 1811 2,025 _ 
ee rr 12,007 13,269 13,380 12,287 12,736 10,603 - 16.6 
D—MINERALS AND CHEMICALS: 96.2 
EES SRE TON: PP RE TS 41.8 45.1 46.6 42.2 43.9 28.0 
So ee SERRE RRR SE TEESES 113 12) 151 160 131 120° | i:4 
ce reese tes es veres 114 124 128 129 124 | us | 48 
30) Sul d FAO a2 oa ox ewscke se eke. SOP rE . -f : . : 
en no 53 59 82 53 5.6 a2 | 25.0 
E—FIBERS: 98 
eo Pers 536d aa wlnvdialetiiseces 5.3 5.6 5.0 8 5.1 4.6 9. 
ea Gotten Meee rare OS alige wi Sec oteas FO Bs ee asa gn otcuiatons 288 299 321 275 296 247 16.5 
RII TRG A na a i ae 5 6 7 7 6 7 “16.6 
SE ee ee ne 2 4 8 1.1 -6 1.2 *100.0 
(36) Miscellaneous (flax, hemp, jute, etc.)................ 5.3 5.0 4.7 3.9 4.7 2 31.9 
WORMS BIG BVCTOICS. . on. oo a oon ois cece cnn soba rence 299.3 310.6 332.2 285.5 307.0 256.7 16.3 
F—MISCELLANEOUS GoOoDs: 
ae 4.6 6.4 6.7 6.6 6.1 5.7 6.5 
rR nh sssien Rennes eewe 80.4 90.9 98.4 92:6 90:6 79.8 11.9 
a soc gs kit 45s doeHnay de eoeneee ses 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.5 11.0 8.8 20.0 
RU eo bad g Logie gues ave ¥iare bales ral xirarevhes 15.7 19.7 20.5 15.1 17.7 11.5 36.7 
OE CE ee eee ee 112.9 128.5 136.5 123.8 125.4 105.8 16.4 
G—Foops: 
CON ene it el cesta pak c edcanaes eraiiaree eecae 1,501 1,361 1,309 1,111 1,320 915 6 
«Oe er. 7 271 298 287 329 11.1 
SO ac Bt pica OD UCL os ae ah dota co Oat rable 369 399 344 299 353 282 20.1 
RE Saale ter an ne ie a 62.4 69.4 88.0 94.1 78.5 72.6 7.5 
ge ode oc ae hag dev gua peainaig.a-ant 15.3 12.7 12.5 16.0 14.1 16.3 *15.6 
RO tegen Aan eee he eevee: & 2 al. pie.and atS'd elope 16.3 15.9 16.6 13.6 15.6 14.3 8.3 
Ue rt kt ae te 136.2 150.4 140.3 136.0 140.7 132.1 6.1 
tg Pek Gein) oh cai as Gand cack 19.2 22.1 19.4 20.9 20.4 21.1 33-4 
Seen) SR Sg aul clans ar o1oc ina pase ike res Sava 12.9 14.6 14.0 14.1 13.9 14.3 2.8 0 3 
NE ens ick he MS Bra Ee ks Gix Weal oso -ons 4 106.0 111.0 108.0 105.3 101.7 3.4 
MS 688 AE acs oon eer Toros Svs OG Faces alavcee esi ars 273.1 233.3 242.8 195.5 226.2 209.2 7.5 
ty Seas Wahid hese s tna aie Raain Saver RISER 76.5 74.6 71.7 58.3 70.3 74.1 °D.4 
EOS 1 12 RES Sas RE en a ea nea PB 29.0 30.0 33.4 34.1 34.1 35.6 34.3 
Mr I its co IC Hie Cece RL veda 849 1,000 1,008 956 953 963 51.0 
RII a (520 ot ates als SeegteN ote sie Wile 3 OS andi 2.8 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.1 
TIMI NN BOCA 5555 5 6 seine Ske bres oben 3,740.1 3,789.3 3,685.0 3,358 .0 3,643.1 3,783 .6 *3.8 
1A 9-yr. average. 2 Decline from the 9-yr. average. 3 Increase. 








cent. lower in that of stone, and 16.0 per cent. lower 
in that of Portland cement. Every other material 
of construction showed a decrease of more than 30 
per cent.—two between 30 and 40 per cent. (silica 
brick 32.0 and lime 39.7 per cent.) , two between 40 
and 50 per cent. (gypsum 40.7 and firebrick 41.1 
per cent.) , and two over 50 per cent. (common brick 
52.8 and lumber 53.1 per cent.). In spite of the 
large decreases in the use of some of these products, 
the average decrease for the group is only 18.6 per 
cent., a figure that is only a little more than one- 
third as large as the average decrease (49.1 per 
cent.) for the metals (Group B). 
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Looking at some of the other major groups, we 
find in the case of metals, for instance, that the 
product which experienced the least loss in con- 
sumption—steel (tin and terne plate), which de- 
clined only 6.4 per cent.—found its principal market 
in the food industries—Group J—which shows an 
average increase of 3.8 per cent. over the 12-yr. - 
average. The small decline in the use of tin—15.3 
per cent.—is attributable to the same cause. The 
relative stability of highway-bridge and public- 
building construction is responsible for the com- 
paratively small decrease (19.1 per cent.) in the 
consumption of steel concrete bars. Steel nails, 
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Table II—CHANGES IN THE PER-CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF 
MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION, 1920-1922 TO 1929-1931 














Average Annual Consumption Change from 
(lb. per cartta) ae, 
Material 1920-1922 1929-1931 “raens 
Triennium Triennium I 
(1 yr. of major | (2 yr. of major + mg 
depression) depression) — Decline 
(1) Sand and gravel..... 1,590 3,170 +99.3 
"SRR ae 1,369 2,017 +47.3 
(3) Portland cement... . & 355 470 +32 .3 
(4) Gypsum........... & 66 73 410.6 
Cy See — 60.2 55.1 — 8.4 
i Geer... . 2 «0 os 1,118 850 —23.9 
(7) Common brick... . . 306 239 —21.8 
(8) Fire brick......... 62.1 51.1 -—17.7 
(9) Silica brick......... 14.1 14.8 — 4.8 
Totals and average.. 4,940.4 6,940.0 +40.4 

















having much the same market as lumber, suffered 
a similar loss in consumption—51.2 per cent., as 
compared with 53.1 for lumber. The effect of rail- 
road economizing is seen in the case of steel rails, 
which declined 53.9 per cent. The decrease of 43.9 
per cent. in structural shapes shows the importance 
of the building industry in the use of that product. 
The losses of steel wire and rods (37.3 per cent.), 
steel plates and sheets (47.5 per cent.), copper (21.1 
per cent.—mitigated to a degree by the sustained 
demand of public-utility operators), zinc (28.6 per 
cent.), and aluminum (35.7 per cent. in spite of the 
discovery of new uses) illustrate the shrinking ef- 
fect of reduced manufacturing. 

In Group C, Fuels, can be seen the effects of sub- 
stitution of some products for others. The con- 
sumption of natural gas and petroleum made large 
gains (34.0 and 11.2 per cent., respectively) while 
coal and water-power suffered severely—hard coal 
26.1 per cent., soft coal 28.1 per cent., and water- 
power 11.0 percent. In our own industries we have 
witnessed a growing substitution of natural gas, 
oil and gasoline for coal in the widening use of 
new types of burners and of Diesel and gasoline 
engines. 

The unfavorable conditions in agriculture are 
shown clearly in the data in Group D, Minerals and 
Chemicals. The use of phosphate rock declined 
36.2 per cent., that of fertilizers 12.4 per cent., and 
that of sulphur 23.2 per cent. 

The displacement of one material by another is 
illustrated again in Group E, Fibers, where it will 
be seen that the consumption of rayon and silk has 
increased at the expense of wool and (chiefly) 
cotton, which declined 9.8 and 16.5 per cent., re- 
spectively. The enormous increase in rayon con- 
sumption (100 per cent.) is largely responsible, 
too, for the relatively small increase (16.6 per cent.) 
in silk consumption. 

As might be expected, the consumption of foods 
(Group G) shows gains in some divisions that more 
than offset the losses in others. In fact, it is the 
only group showing a gain. 

In general it will be noticed that, of the 55 com- 
modities listed, 43 showed declines in consumption, 
and of these 29 were used mainly in construction 
and manufacturing. Of the 12 commodities which 
showed increases, 8 are foods and the remaining 
4 made their gains at the expense of other products. 

Returning to the Materials of Construction 
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(Group A) for a more detailed study, we find 
further evidence of the high relative stability of 
the aggregates industries. If we compare the 1929- 
1931 triennium, which contained two years of 
major depression, with the 1920-1922 triennium, 
which included only one year of major depression, 
we discover some startling facts. Thus, the entire 
group showed an average consumption increase of 
40.4 per cent. in the period (Table II). The per- 
capita consumption of sand and gravel rose 99.3 
per cent., that of stone 47.3 per cent., that of Port- 
land cement 32.3 per cent., and that of gypsum 10.6 
per cent. That of every other material declined, 
the percentages ranging from 4.8 in the case of 
silica brick to 23.9 in the case of lumber. Lime, 
the chief one of the nonmetallic-mineral products 
which suffered a decline, lost 8.4 in the period. 

Even the most superficial study of these data 
discloses the fact that three nonmetallic-mineral 
products—sand and gravel, stone and Portland 
cement—rank far higher than any other materials 
of construction, not only because these three alone 
registered increases in the 12-yr. period, but also 
because in the last triennium they disclosed, both 
individually and collectively, smaller declines than 
the others, when compared with the 12-yr. average. 
Table I shows, if we total the 12-yr. averages and 
the 1931 figures, that the average annual consump- 
tion of these three materials compares as follows 
with the figures for 1931: 





Annual Consumption Decline in 
(lb. per capita) 1931 
1920-1931 1931 (per cent.) 
Sub-group I: Average 
(1) Sand and gravel... .2,706 2,600 3.9 
ED MND nt vexseess bas 1,874 1,670 10.9 
(3) Portland cement.... 467 392 16.0 
Totals and average... .5,047 4,662 7.6 


From the same table the following data, cover- 
ing gypsum, lime, lumber, common brick, fire brick 
and silica brick, are taken: 

_ Annual Consumption Decline in 








(lb. per capita) 1931 
1920-1931 1931 (per cent.) 

Sub-group II: Average 
Ce ee 86 51 40.7 
Coe fe eae 66.4 40.0 39.7 
() Ammer... ace se 1,127 528 53.1 
(7) Common brick...... 350 165 52.8 
16) RRO DTIC. ... ..00%0 6 61.9 36.4 41.1 
(9) Silica brick......... 15.9 10.8 32.0 
Totals and average... .1,707.2 831.2 51.3 


It will be noted that the average 1931 decline for 
Sub-group II is nearly 7 times as great as that for 
Sub-group I, but the cause of this great difference 
is not apparent until we realize that the products 
constituting Sub-group I find their principal use 
in the construction of highways and public (gov- 
ernment) works, while those forming Sub-group 
II find their principal use in building (public and 
private) and manufacturing. This difference is 
strikingly shown when we compare products: 1, 2 
and 3 (Sub-group I) with products 4 and 5 (Sub- 
group II), as is done in Table III. Here the con- 
sumption of these products is distributed, accord- 
ing to their uses, among five major industries— 
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Table III—DISTRIBUTION OF SALES OF NONMETALLIC MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION, BY INDUSTRIES, 1929-1930 
(Based on Bureau of Mines data, except where otherwise indicated.) 














ae Sales to Industries in 1929 and 1930 (per cent. of total sales) 
ales 
Material — 12-Yr. Building . Paving Manufacturing Railroading Farming Others 
verage 
(per cent.) 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 
(1) Sand and Gravel.......... 3.9 33.0 Ses: 45.3 ha | 4.7 3.3 10.4 11.4 Loe ats 26.6 22.9 
Se ee eee () 41.4 40.1 41.1 43.4 10.6 7.9 32.4 32.1 ae int 24.5 6.5 
Geavelonly............ () 26.3 24.9 48.6 56.8 aOR Se 25.0 18.3 Riera! aut ney ered 
RS a ne 10.9 44.8 45.1 555.0 559.8 23.6 19.1 BE. % 10.0 2.6 2.0 ae 4.1 
eS a 16.0 636.5 731.5 632.5 742.5 ants ise: 66.5 17.0 615.5 716.0 69.0 73.0 
(4) Gypsum Br aati ae ecu ea ee ate 40.7 878.9 874.3 88.4 810.7 5a 5.2 81.4 81.9 84.4 $5.5 31.6 82.4 
ROOT UD o 5 he a wears wee ef 38.4 BS ELS rye oe 53.6 54.3 A NP ee 7.9 10.1 Sy a 












































1 No separate data available. 
2 Includes some sand used by railroads for ballast, fills, etc. 
8 Traction sand only. Other railroad sand included under “Others.” 


4 Does not include crushed stone for concrete used in building, which is included under “Paving.” 
5 Includes all crushed stone used in concrete, for building as well as for paving. 


6 Based on estimates of the Portland Cement Assn. 
7 Estimates based on 1929 estimates of the Portland Cement Assn. 


8 Includes the gypsum used in making that part of the total cement output which is sold to this industry. 








building, paving, manufacturing, railroading, and 
farming—and a miscellaneous classification labeled 
“Others.” The data cover the years 1929 and 1930 
—a “boom” year and a “depression” year, as these 
afford the necessary contrast. 

Looking first at the year 1929, in which no im- 
portant industry was lagging, we see that 45.3 per 
cent. of the sand and gravel produced went into 
paving and 33.0 per cent. into building; 55 per 
cent. of the stone produced went into paving and 
only 4.8 per cent. into building; while 32.5 per cent. 
of the cement went into paving and 36.5 per cent. 
into building. In 1930, the first year of collapse in 
the building industry, the amount of sand and 
gravel used in paving rose to 51.1 per cent. of the 
total output while the amount used in building fell 
to 31.3 per cent.; the paving use of stone increased 
to 59.8 per cent. and the building use—due to sharp 
declines in the use of stone in manufacturing, rail- 
roading and farming—rose slightly to 5.1 per cent. ; 
the use of cement in paving mounted to 42.5 per 
cent. and in building dropped to 31.5 per cent. 
These contrasts show the greater stability of road- 
building, when compared with building construc- 
tion, and its effect on three important nonmetallic- 
mineral industries. 

The sharp declines shown in Table I for the 
gypsum and lime industries—the one dependent 
chiefly on the building industry and the other prin- 
cipally on manufacturing—are explained by the 
distribution data in Table III. The gypsum in- 
dustry, which in 1929 sold 78.9 per cent. of its 
product—either directly or indirectly through ce- 
ment—to the building industry, in 1930 sold but 
74.3 per cent. to that industry. This loss indicates 


only faintly the real curtailment experienced by 
the gypsum industry, which suffered a decline of 
40.7 per cent. in pounds-per-capita consumption in 
1931 from the 12-yr. average (see Table 1). This 
heavy loss is explained by the gypsum industry’s 
dependence on building and by the serious decrease 
in building activity. The small amount of gypsum 
going into paving through cement was not large 
enough to do more than mitigate the losses ex- 
perienced from the decline in building. 

The situation of the lime industry is somewhat 
similar. As shown in Table I, the consumption of 
its products fell 39.7 per cent. in 1931 compared 
with the 12-yr. average. As none of its products 
are used in paving, the industry felt none of the 
stabilizing effects of that industry. In 1929, as 
shown in Table III, 53.6 per cent. of the lime in- 
dustry’s products went into manufacturing, 38.4 
per cent. into building, and 7.9 per cent. into farm- 
ing. In 1930 the corresponding percentages were 
54.3, 35.5 and 10.1. The slight percentage gains 
—not actual gains—shown for manufacturing and 
farming are of no significance as they merely offset 
the percentage decline in building. 

Table IV presents a somewhat different view of 
the conditions just described. Here are shown for 
each of the same five products: (1) the percentage 
borne by their use in the building and paving in- 
dustries combined to their use in all industries 
(taken as 100); (2) the relative importance of 
building and paving as individual markets (taking 
the combined sales to both industries as 100) ; and 
(3) the percentage of change in the last-named data 
from 1929 to 1930. Thus, the relative importance 


(Continued on page 32) 








Table IV—RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF BUILDING AND PAVING INDUSTRIES AS MARKETS FOR NONMETALLIC MATERIALS OF 
CONSTRUCTION, 1929 AND 1930 























Relation of Sales in Relation of Sales in Building and in Paving e, 1929-1930 
Building and Paving Industries to Total Sales in Those Industries <a 1.) ° 
Industries Combined (per cent.) (per cent. 
Material Combined to Total Sales . 
(per cent.) 1929 1930 Building Paving 
1929 1930 Building Paving Building Paving (loss) (gain) 
era ra 78.8 82.4 41.9 Seve 37.9 62.0 9.5 7.8 
RSS ee Sear ener 82.5 83.5 50.1 49.8 47.0 52.0 6.1 4 
aE ants gg fn Gr, LS rd Se OS 74.9 81.7 35.1 64.8 30.4 69.5 13.3 7.2 
DU 6 ae a a aE ee ia Pot 59.8 64.9 8.0 91.9 7.8 92.2 2.5 73 
NI x noi Rare 5 pc's 4 RAR So 69.0 74.0 52.9 47.1 42.5 57.4 19.6 21.8 
CO EE ee ene ee eee een Seeman 87.3 85.0 90.4 19.6 87.4 12.5 aoa 30.2 
oye a eco ee ee 38.4 35.5 100.0 Poces 100.0 FASE ed neat 




















' Finds its way into paving through its use in cement manufacture. 
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Fig. 1.—East elevation of new plant with old crusher and scalping Fig. 2.—West elevation of plant showing shuttle belt loading car 
screen building in background. Waste flumes in foreground carry and oversize-material chute through window of old plant at left 
washings to pit. from screening floor. 


Accurate Blending Easily Accomplished 


by Ingenious Arrangement 


Additions to Existing Plant Increase 
the Percentage of Crushed Material 


Tx increased demand for black-top roads, met very well under conditions formerly existing. 


such as the macadam or asphalt types, by The Van Sciver plant of the Warner Co., it was 
state highway departments and found, would lend itself particularly 
other road builders has warranted By KARL H. BECKER _ well to meeting these new demands 
some changes in the production of Plant Engineer, Warner Co. provided it had the aid of some new 
sand and gravel, notably the produc- additional facilities. Therefore, dur- 


tion of a high percentage of 100-per cent. crushed ing the summer of 1932 this company constructed 
material under 114 in. in size. The sand-and-gravel a new plant to take the larger sizes of bowlders, 
plants of the Warner Co. have heretofore followed crush them saparately, and draw off this crushed 
the customary procedure of —s product for sizing into sepa- 
crushing all the oversize -rate bins. This plant was de- 
gravel and returning this signed for a 200-ton per hr. 
crushed product to the run of normal capacity but will pro- 
round gravel that had passed duce 250 tons per hr. if neces- 
through the screens. It usually sary. The old plant was 
followed that the production equipped with scalping 
of stone yielded anywhere screens having 4-in. square 
from 15 per cent. to 25 per holes, which were subsequent- 
cent. actual crushed material. ly reduced to 31% in. in order 
It was found that these per- to facilitate the normal func- 
centages in many cases were tioning of the main screen 
too low for market demands whose maximum opening size 
and, consequently, some modi- is2in. round. It was not pos- 
fication of the plant was neces- sible to equip these primary 
sary.- For example, the 1932 scalpers with 2-in. screens for 
specifications issued by the the following reasons: 
Pennsylvania State Highway 1. They would send over a 
Dept. require that there must certain amount of tramp un- 
be not less than 40 per cent. dersize which would appear as 
crushed pebbles in gravel fur- round gravel in the crushed 
nished for use in concrete, ee a product. 

both in one-course pavements 2. It was desired to keep a 


and in bridge work. A de- Fig. 3.—No. 1 indicates the 24-in. feeder belt- © smajl percentage of crushed 
, conveyor from the old plant. Flumes and con- eps 
mand of this type could not be veyor of old plant in foreground. material in the round gravel. 
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3. The round material 
which is just barely oversize 
would only be crushed once 
and a single crushing of a 
large material usually results 
in a slabby product. 

The accompanying flow- 
sheet (Fig. 5) of the old Van 
Sciver plant shows how the 
oversize from the primary 
scalping screens is diverted to 
a No. 714 Telsmith gyratory 
crusher, which has in series 
with it one of the four 48-in. 
Symons disk crushers for the 
secondary operation. In the 
discharge chute of this partic- 
ular disk crusher a trap-door 
was inserted, so that the 
straight crushed material 
could be taken away to the 
new plant when desired. It is 
at this point that the new 
auxiliary screening plant 
comes into play, and was connected or grafted, so 
to speak, to the old plant. 

The material leaving the disk crusher was for- 
merly picked up by a vertical bucket-elevator and 
then passed through various screens and scrubbers. 
The trap-door mentioned was incorporated in the 
chute so that the stone leaving the crusher would be 
readily diverted to a 24-in. inclined feeder belt-con- 
veyor which extended from beneath the old crusher- 
building floor and, passing through the building 
wall, discharged into the boot of the 73-deg. belt- 
bucket-elevator of the new plant located on the out- 
side, as shown in Fig. 1. This conveyor is driven 
by a Westinghouse 5-hp. motor through a Watson 
Flagg back-gear reducing unit, which in turn drives 








Fig. 4.—East elevation of plant, showing both 
vibrating screens. Note waste pipe and flume 
in foreground. 


the head-pulley througha 
set of Diamond Chain Co. 
sprockets and roller-chain, 
giving a belt speed of 300 ft. 
per min. The lower portion 
of Fig. 3 indicates the dis- 
charge end of this belt, as well 
as the loading hopper for the 
vertical elevator. 

The inclined elevator, of the 
continuous bucket-discharge 
type and operating on 70-ft. 
centers, conveys the material 
from the ground elevation to a 
point above the superstruc- 
ture of the new plant. This 
elevator is equipped with 12- 
in. by 12-in. by 24-in. steel 
buckets mounted on a con- 
tinuous 9-ply rubber-covered 
belt, which runs over idler 
rolls spaced about 5 ft. be- 
tween centers for the carry- 
ing run. The drive, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 8, is mounted on a steel base, which 
forms part of the top floor of the superstructure 
and is located at the discharge end. It consists of a 
25-hp. Westinghouse motor driving the first coun- 
ter-shaft through a set of 5 Gilmer V-belts running 
over Sprout-Waldron pulleys. From this shaft a 
second counter-shaft is driven by means of 
sprockets and Link-Belt roller chain. This last 
shaft, which is mounted directly on the elevator 
stringers, is geared to the head pulley, which is 
lagged with hickory-wood stripping to increase trac- 
tion and produces an elevator speed of approx- 
imately 200 ft. per min. (Asa point of interest it 
might be mentioned that the Warner Co. makes a 
practice of never driving heavy-duty equipment by 
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Fig. 5.—Diagrammatic flow-sheet: Main-plant flow above; new crushed-material plant below; plan flow of main plant lower right. 
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Fig. 6.—Flow-sheet of operations with new crushed-material plant 
below. 


means of gears direct from the motor. V-belts, it 
was found, produce a cushioning effect which re- 
lieves such strains as would be produced by shock 
or momentary overload.) The return side of the 
elevator forms a self-supporting catenary and is 
protected for the entire run by a 3-sided light plate 
guard to protect it from falling material. The 
material is discharged from the elevator upon a 
dump table. This table was made sufficiently long 
so as to act as a launder plate and, with the incorpo- 
ration of a series of nozzled pipes, to enable the 
material to be washed down upon the top screen 
cloth of a triple-deck vibrating screen. 

This vibrating screen, which is a Kennedy-Van 
Saun unit 4 ft. by 8 ft. in size, is supported in a 
rather unusual manner. The feed end of the screen 
upon which the material is discharged hangs from 
cross-beams by means of a rubber cushioning ar- 
rangement. Springs are generally used at this 
point, but it was found that a good grade of tire 
rubber, in the shape of a block 4 in. thick held be- 
tween two plates and having U-bolts passing 
through it in opposite directions, was more satis- 
factory. This type of connecting link afforded quiet 
shock-absorbing qualities. The discharge end of 
the screen was suspended from the same cross- 
beams, but, instead of using steel hanger rods as at 
the feed end, two 14-in. steel cables, which run 
through blocks and terminate at a hand-operated 
worm winch, were provided. This afforded an easy 
means of adjusting the screen angularity so as to 
insure the stone flowing in a thin ribbon and there- 
by producing the maximum screening effect. It was 
found that conditions warranted no more than a 4- 
deg. variation, which made the normal operating 
angle of the screens anywhere from 18 to 26 deg. 

Since the screen angle is adjustable, it was neces- 
sary to compensate for this movement by incor- 
porating short discharge chutes equipped with 
hinges and designed so as to telescope a short dis- 
tance inside the main chute leading to the storage 
compartments. This hinging was accomplished 
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simply by using a cross-rod with a pipe spacer made 
to run through the two screen side plates. Another 
advantage of these short chutes was that, being 
easily removable, they afforded ample accessibility 
for screen-cloth replacement. 

The screen is of the eccentric-shaft type and is 
driven by means of a 714-hp. Westinghouse motor, 
mounted integrally with the screen frame, through 
a set of V-belts. Goodyear conveyor belting is used 
in the new plant and the elevator belting was fur- 
nished by the Hamilton Rubber Co. 

Material passing over the top deck of the screen 
is 214-in. and is considered oversize. A set of steel 
chutes carries this material down through the 
screen floors and diagonally back to the charging 
hopper of the gyratory crusher for recrushing. 
Material passing over the remaining two decks of 
the screen runs to the storage-bins by means of a set 
of bifurcated chutes which lead into three of the 
compartments of the storage-bunker. These chutes 
are intended to carry two sizes of material—11,-in. 
and 3/4,-in. straight crushed—but, with the use of a 
flap-gate arrangement and a third chute, both these 
sizes can be run into a third or auxiliary compart- 
ment, thereby making possible the mixing or pro- 
portioning of these two straight sizes into a graded 
size. 

Above the screen are two spray pipes which are 
equipped with a battery of nozzles that have the 
effect of washing the stone and at the same time 
keeping it in motion. To insure perfect cleaning 
and draining, the chutes mentioned have perfo- 
rated launder plates at their bottoms for the pur- 
pose of removing the surplus water which would 
otherwise accompany the crushed gravel to the bins. 
These launder plates are as wide as the chutes and 
are perforated over their entire area, a condition 
made possible by the elimination of the commonly- 
used support angles. They are simply laid upon 
a series of 1-in. cross-rods spaced about 1 ft. apart. 
A clip angle design would have somewhat reduced 
the screening area. - These perforated areas again 











Fig. 7.—Lower screen floor with double-deck fine-sizing screen 
at left, showing (1) chute for oversize back to crusher, (2) two 


chutes for recrushed 34- and 114-in. stone and (3) anti-drip flap 


gates. 
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afford the opportunity of using spray pipes located 
directly above them for further washing of the 
material while in transit. 

Beneath these launder plates are small collecting 
hoppers which discharge into pipe-lines which run 
down the side of the bunker and carry the silt to 
the sand flume. In order to be sure that little or no 
draining would seep into the storage compart- 
ments, the flap-gates for diverting the material to 
various chutes were made in an unusual way. Each 
gate consists of nothing more than a single steel 
plate welded to a round through shaft. The sides 
of the plate which come in contact with the chutes’ 
sides have 1/,-in.-diameter rod-beading welded along 

their edges, thereby causing the water to run down 

the gate-plate itself and not past the edges. This 
trough-like design of the gate-plate allows the water 
to drain into a trough beneath the gate-shaft, in- 
stead of letting it get into the chutes which the gate 
is closing. There is nothing so bad for a wet crush- 
ing plant as to drip water of this kind into a storage 
compartment thrcugh which the material is not 
passing regularly. The trough is designed to col- 
lect a small deposit of stone till the flow-level is 
reached, thereby allowing the flowing material to 
pass over it as if it were a part of the chute bot- 
tom, but at the same time collecting water by means 
of seepage. This seepage water is carried off the 
side by means of a pipe. The gate-shaft is located 
below the slope of the chute so that it is protected 
by the stone which builds up around it in the trough. 
The simplicity of the gate design is such that, even 
when embedded in the stone trough, the stone itself 
does not impede its operation. 

To insure the permanence of the plant all these 
chutes, which are of 14-in. welded-plate construc- 
tion lined with %%-in. liner plates, were made to be 
interchangeable and reversible, thereby reducing 
maintenance costs. No. 16-gage plates, bolted to 
the tops of the chutes, act as guards against flying 
stone and at the same time are easily removable to 


provide accessibility for liner and screen replace- 
ments. 











Fig. 8.—Elevator and drive and dump table feeding triple-deck 
screen, showing (1) ventilated motor cover and (2) the hand 
winch for adjusting the screen angle. 
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Fig. 9.—Centralized control system for regulating the flow from 
the gates upon the shuttle loading belt for blending sizes to meet 
specifications. 


Thus far a description has been given of the 
handling of oversized material and that which is in- 
tended for the 34,-in. and the 114-in. storage com- 
partment. The material passing through the bot- 
tom deck of the vibrator—which is minus-%-in.—is 
collected in a hopper directly above a double-deck 
Kennedy-Van Saun screen located on the floor be- 
low. This screen is of the same size as the triple- 
deck unit and is suspended in exactly the same man- 
ner. It is driven by a 7!4-hp. Westinghouse motor, 
the size used having been chosen mainly on consid- 
erations of interchangeability. 

The two materials passing over the tops of the 
two screens are respectively chips and grit, which 
are transmitted through separate chutes to the two 
remaining compartments of the 5-compartment 
bunker to be described later. Waste material and 
wash-water are collected under the lowest deck of 
the screen in a hopper from which a pipe leads to 
the sand flume mentioned. Incidentally, this screen 
is also equipped with a spray system which insures 
a clean product. Fig. 8 illustrates the triple deck- 
screen with its piping system and regulating winch, 
while Fig. 7 shows the double-deck screen, the bi- 
furcated chutes with the launder-plate section, and 
the flap-gate draining trough. 

The all-steel suspension bunker and supports, de- 
signed by the Link-Belt Co., is 16 ft. in width and 
30 ft. in length, and has a total storage capacity of 
375 tons. The length was divided into five com- 
partments, four of which contain 114-in., 34-in., 
chips, and grit, while the fifth is used as an 
auxiliary, as has been said. Above the bunker top 
a superstructure of three floors was erected, as il- 
lustrated in Figs. 3 and 4. Beneath the bunker and 
some 16 ft. above the ground-level is located the 
shuttle-belt runway. This runway, clearly shown 
in Fig. 2, contains the operating platform for con- 
trolling the bunker gates. 

Each compartment has an 18-in. by 18-in. cast- 
iron duplex gate. Beneath the bunker, at a point 
midway between its ends and in full view of these 
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gates, is a bank of five levers. Each lever is 
straddled by a ratchet segment and each is welded at 
the pivot point to a length of concentric shaft and 
tubing, which are made telescopic so that each lever 
will move its own torsion shaft. On each of the 
tubes or shafts is a bell-crank system provided with 
a forked end to be bolted direct to a gate jaw. In 
other words, each gate has its individual crank sys- 
tem with its own shaft leading to the operating cen- 
ter. An operator standing at this point has the five 
levers within easy reach, and by manipulation of 
any one or more of the levers, can open or close any 
of the desired gates to any necessary degree of open- 
ing. The amount of flow from each gate was cal- 
culated and a calibration of the levers was deter- 
mined upon so that an operator, through the use 
of tables provided, can make a grated material to 
meet any specifications. A series of holes was 
drilled in the ratchet segments to receive stop pins 
for the levers. These stop pins placed in predeter- 
mined settings immediately regulate the gate open- 
ing for the desired volume of flow. 

To illustrate the operation of the blending sys- 
tem let us assume, for example, that it is necessary 
to make up a car-load to meet the specifications for 
Pennsylvania No. 3, which is described as 100 per 
cent. passing 234-in., 95 per cent. passing 21,-in., 
30 per cent. to 65 per cent. passing 114-in., 5 per 
cent. to 20 per cent. passing 5-in., and 0 to 8 per 
cent. passing 34-in. Usually a number of com- 
binations of the various sizes carried in the storage- 
bunker will give results within the limits of this 
specification. Therefore, it becomes advantageous 
to chose a combination which will use up sizes that 
are produced in abundance and, perhaps, save the 
sizes which are running low. By using grading 
data it was found that a combination of sizes using 
70 per cent. of 114-in., 0 per cent. of 34-in., 20 per 
cent. of 14-in., and 10 per cent. of 14-in. would meet 
the requirements. It will be noted that no 3,-in. 
size as produced by the screens was necessary. The 
other sizes were sufficient in themselves to pass 
within the tolerances allowed. 

To obtain this blending the capacity of the shuttle 
belt-conveyor located beneath the belts was first ob- 
tained. The various percentages of the different 
sizes in the finished product is therefore the same 
percentage of the capacity of the belt. To regulate 
the flow through each gate to give the desired quan- 
tity, the gates were calibrated by assuming a 
velocity of 3.75 ft. per sec. flow through the net 
opening after deducting a margin which varies with 
the maximum size of the material. This system 
determines the location of the heretofore-mentioned 
stop pins and makes the blending operation com- 
paratively simple. Fig. 9 shows the lever arrange- 
ment and indicates the shuttlé belt and gate posi- 
tion. 

An operator first sets the shuttle belt in motion 
and then proceeds quickly to set the gate openings 
in preparation to making up a shipment. This belt- 
conveyor is approximately 78 ft. in length and is 
designed to have a horizontal run for the bunker 
length, inclining therefrom to the discharge end. 
This inclination was found necessary in order to get 
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sufficient height to load a railroad car. The shuttle 
principle was necessary in order to move the con- 
veyor clear of the railroad tracks to allow a crane 
to pass. This conveyor is equipped with a drive 
consisting of a 5-hp. Westinghouse motor geared to 
a Watson-Flagg back-gear unit which drives the 
head pulley at a rate of 300 ft. per min. through a 
set of Diamond Chain Co. sprockets and chain. 

At the discharge end is mounted a steel chute 
having a lower plate consisting of a launder plate 
beneath which is a hopper to catch the drainings 
caused by a final spray system located directly above 
the discharge. This launder plate is supported in 
the same manner as the plates previously described. 
The final spray is intended to cleanse the stone of 
whatever remaining silt may have collected due to 
settling in the storage-bunker. The drainings leave 
the launder-plate hopper and pass along a section 
of horizontal steel troughing which is made tele- 
scopic on account of the motion of the shuttle. 
This trough leads to a waste-pipe located beneath 
the structure. 
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of the building field to sand-and-gravel preducers 
declined 9.5 per cent. in the year, while that of the 
paving industry rose 7.8 per cent. In the case of 
stone the building industry shrank 2.5 in im- 
portance and the paving industry gained .3 per 
cent. The importance of building to cement makers 
decreased 19.6 per cent. and that of paving in- 
creased 21.8 per cent. For gypsum producers the 
building industry declined 3.3 in relative impor- 
tance, while the paving field—merely because of 
the use of gypsum in cement manufacture—rose 
30.2 per cent. Having no market in paving work, 
lime can not be subjected to the same kind of 
analysis. 

The most significant fact brought out by Table 
IV is the great importance of paving as a stabilizer 
for the industries producing sand and gravel, stone, 
cement, and gypsum. Every percentage in the 
building column under “Change, 1929-1930” is a 
loss, while every one in the paving column is a gain. 
These facts, when viewed in connection with those 
shown in Table III, explain the much higher rela- 
tive stability of the sand-and-gravel, stone and 
cement industries when compared with the lime and 
gypsum industries and those others—lumber and 
brick—which depend so heavily upon continued 
activity in the building industry. 

Every one engaged in the production of the four 
first-named materials of construction (Group A, 
Table I) knows the importance of road-building as 
a direct or an indirect consumer of his products, 
but few realize the extent to which this factor has 
acted as a stabilizer in the last few years. The data 
and analysis presented here represent, it is be- 
lieved, the first attempt to make a fact-finding study 
of the conditions and their causes. The results pro- 
vide adequate cause for encouragement and increas- 
ing self-confidence on the part of the nonmetallic- 
mineral industries. 
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Portable Plants for Crushing, Washing 
and Screening Aggregates 


Manufacturers Offer Wide Variety 
of Equipment for These Purposes 


Part I 
By W. E. TRAUFFER 


HE development of the portable plant has 
been watched with interest for many years by 
the operators of permanent aggregate plants, 
but it is only recently that these operators began 
to realize that the business they had monopolized 
for so many years was slowly but surely being en- 
croached upon. This is true to some extent in all 
sections of the country but especially where the 
plants and construction projects are many miles 
apart and transportation costs consequently very 
high. Some operators saw this trend long before 
the majority were aware of its significance and sup- 
plemented their permanent operations with portable 
and so-called ‘“semi-portable” plants to protect the 
business that they had built up during many years 
of operation. With their superior knowledge of the 
production of aggregates these operators have been 
able to hold business which other operators have 
lost to contractors or independent operators of port- 
able plants and have even been able to extend their 
own portable-plant operations into the territories 
of other permanent-plant operators which they had 
never been able to reach economically. 

Portable plants probably originated in the wheel- 
mounted crushers which have for many years been 
used to some extent by contractors for producing 
road material quarried from roadside deposits for 
second- and third-class roads in competition with 
bank-run gravel. The equipment in the gravel pits 
at that time consisted usually of a stationary flat 
screen which served to take out the oversize mate- 


rial in the bank-run gravel. Both these types of 
operations were in competition with the permanent- 
plant operator, but at that time they were seldom 
seriously considered because they got none of what 
was considered the best of the aggregate business. 
These temporary operations soon grew to such an 
extent, however, that equipment manufacturers be- 
gan to consider them seriously as prospective users 
of equipment and designed some elementary plants 
for this purpose. 

With the rapid progress in the design of equip- 
ment and the increasingly stringent material speci- 
fications these plants became more and more effi- 
cient and complete and, as a result, encroached 
further upon the business of the permanent plants. 
Where they had formerly only been able to hang 
on the edges of the territories of permanent plants 
they began to operate within a few miles of these 
plants and to take away from them contracts for 
even the highest grade aggregates. At present 
portable plants are being made by more than a 
dozen manufacturers, including a number of com- 
panies which had previously made only permanent- 
plant equipment. These plants are of all types and 
sizes, ranging from the simple screening unit of 
small capacity to a complete plant which will wash, 
crush, screen, separate sand and load at the rate 
of 100 tons or more per hr. There are also portable 
units which will perform each of the above opera- 
tions separately and which can be combined with 
each other or with complete portable plants to suit 























An Austin-Western No. 100 crushing and screening plant producing crushed stone in Wisconsin. Truck in background discharging 
to plant hopper. 
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The Austin-Western portable gravel-washing plant with screw- 
washers and gyrating screen. 


any conditions or requirements that might be en- 
countered in the production of aggregates. Port- 
able plants, which produce aggregates as clean and 
accurately sized as any produced by permanent 
plants, are now in operation. 


Austin-Western 


The No. 100 portable crushing and screening 
plant, manufactured by the Austin-Western Road 
Mchy. Co., Aurora, Ill., is a good example of the 
modern crushing and screening unit for handling 
dry materials, and producing large quantities of 
small-sized materials in a comparatively short space 
of time. These plants have been developed to allow 
for installing them in a gravel pit without having 
to do any preparatory work, such as building foun- 
dations, excavating for elevators and conveyors. 

They are arranged either for loading direct into 
the plant with a shovel, in which case no feeding 
conveyors are required, or by the use of a feeding 
conveyor, into which the pit-run material is dumped 
by a dragline, trucks, large fresnos behind tractors, 
or a shovel; whichever method the owner finds most 
desirable. The feeding conveyor on these plants is 
flexible, in that it pivots through an arc of 180 deg., 
and can be set either high or low as the topography 
of the pit may dictate. This makes it possible to 
move the conveyor into a receiving face without 
disturbing any other part of the setup. When the 
plant is used with the conveyor, however, and is 
fed directly by a shovel, the shovel keeps pulling 
the plant along with it so that it will keep within 
reach as the face recedes. 

The capacity of this type of plant is great enough 
so that it will load a continuous stream of trucks 
from the conveyors, thus eliminating the need of 
bins of any sort and keeping the total assembly of 
the plant on wheels and immediately movable. 
Where desired this type of plant is also made with 
a shovel loading hopper integral with the plant and 
of sufficient size to handle bank material from the 
shovel dipper. 

A plant of this kind, complete with power, and 
weighing approximately 45,000 lb., is not too large 
to travel over the highways and can be mounted 
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on 6-wheel roller bearing trucks with rubber tires, 
so that it is possible to move it rapidly and without 
any loss of time. 

The washing plant, developed by the same manu- 
facturer, is also a compact and efficient unit. It 
consists of three large-sized revolving screw-type 
washers, a triple-deck gyrating screen, a 20-ft. long 
feeding conveyor, receiving hopper, the power plant, 
and the piping and valves necessary for its opera- 
tion. It rejects to one side all material of a certain 
specified size and divides the remainder into three 
sizes, delivering the washed stone and sand to sep- 
arate conveyors, which in turn deposit it into stock- 
piles or bins. 

The feeding conveyor and the delivery conveyors 








The portable Barber-Greene crushing plant working in conjunc- 
tion with a standard B-G bucket-loader equipped with a vibrating 
screen. 


all have their own power and are mounted on trucks 
so that they can be quickly moved when necessary. 

If the character of the gravel being washed is 
such that crushing is necessary, a separate crush- 
ing unit on trucks, with its own power, can be set 
right alongside of the washing plant, which will 
take the oversize, break it down to whatever size 
may be desired, and return it to the plant to go 
through with the other material. 

The pump with its own power plant is mounted 
on separate trucks. Everything has been worked 
vut to make it completely portable, and it requires 
little time for setting up or moving. 

The plants above described are built to endure 
under the most adverse operating conditions and 
are made to specifications that imply most modern 
engineering practice. Anti-friction bearings are 
used throughout and adequate protection to all 
wearing surfaces is provided. 


Barber-Greene 


The Barber-Greene Co., Aurora, IIl., makes a 
crushing plant designed to work in conjunction with 
a standard B-G bucket-loader equipped with a vi- 
brating screen. These two units form a complete ex- 
cavating, screening, crushing and loading plant that 
is self-propelled and portable, and consequently can 
still take advantage of the short truck hauls by 
utilizing the local pits, changing the source of sup- 
ply as often as necessary. 
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The loader with vibrating screen is a complete 
unit in itself, having its own gasoline engine which 
drives the crawlers as well as the buckets and 
screen. The crushing plant is towed behind the 
loader and has its own engine which drives the 
crusher and the conveyors. 

The plant can work directly into the bank or into 
the stockpile, and the entire machine moves for- 
ward as the material is excavated. The spiral 
feeder carries the material to the buckets which 
elevate it and discharge onto the double-deck vibrat- 
ing screen. The oversize passing over the screen 
flows through a gravity chute to the crusher. The 
crushed materials are sent back to the feeding end 
by a belt conveyor on the crusher unit. The mate- 
rial that passes the top deck and not the second 
deck flows down to the hopper of a conveyor that 
carries the correctly-sized material out to the 
trucks. The fines passing the second deck are car- 
ried to one side by a cross conveyor that is a part 
of the screening unit. The fines can be allowed to 
pile on the ground or be received by trucks as de- 
sired. Only one operator is required. Although 
the capacity of this type of plant is variable, being 
dependent on the percentage of fines, oversize and 
required size in the bank, this plant has proven its 
ability to handle from forty to fifty cu.yd. per hour 
under normal conditions. This refers to the sized 
material delivered to the trucks. 

Being in two major units this plant is most flex- 
ible. Where only screened material is required the 
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The Good Roads portable crushing plant set up with a portable 
bin on which a vibrating screen is mounted. 


bucket loader and screen do the work, and if only 
bank run material is wanted, the screen drive may 
be disconnected and a veil plate placed over the top 
deck. The entire plant moves under its own power 
without dismantling. 


Good Roads 


The Good Roads Machinery Corp., Kennett 
Square, Pa., several years ago developed a portable 
crushing and screening plant and a self-propelled 
unit called the ‘“Crushermobile.” These are not 
being made at present, as the company is confining 
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its efforts 1n this field to the manufacture of port- 
able crushing plants to be used in conjunction with 
portable bins on which the screens are mounted. 
This. type of equipment has been one of the com- 
pany’s main lines for many years. 

The latest of these portable crushing plants, and 
the most improved outfit of this kind made by the 
company is described. This plant consists of a No. 
1040 roller-bearing reduction crusher, a 30-ft. fold- 
ing elevator and a 90-hp. Continental gasoline en- 
gine on one steel frame mounted on wheels. The 
second unit consists of a 50-ton portable timber bin 
on which is mounted a 3-deck vibrating screen. A 
belt conveyor takes the oversize material from the 
screen back to the crusher. 


Iowa Manufacturing 


The Iowa Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia., was one of 
the first to manufacture portable plants and is now 
one of the leading makers of this type of equipment. 
Cedar Rapids portable plants are made in a wide 
variety of styles ranging from a simple straight- 
line screening unit to a complete crushing, screen- 
ing, washing and sand separating plant. All of 
these are made in several sizes and in many cases 
several plants can be used in combination. As a 
result plants can be furnished for almost any con- 
ceivable conditions. 

The Cedar Rapids one-piece outfit, which crushes, 
screens and loads in one operation, is made in five 
sizes. These are known as the No. 936, 924, 924 
Special, 920 and 916 one-piece outfits and have ca- 
pacities per 10-hr. day of 160-400, 150-380, 120-350, 
100-250, and 75-200 cu.yd., respectively. These ca- 
pacities are based on material running approxi- 
mately 331/3 per cent. oversize. Each of these 
units is mounted on a 4-wheel steel frame and the 
same equipment, except for variations in size, is 
used in each plant. 

A description of the No. 936 plant is typical of 
all five of these plants with the exceptions men- 
tioned above. This plant is mounted on a steel 
truck frame with four disk steel wheels equipped 
with fully-protected roller bearings. The material 
from the pit is deposited on an all-steel trap with 
a grizzly which admits only oversize which can be 
handled by the plant. A reciprocating feeder dis- 
charges to the feed conveyor to the plant proper. 
This feeder has four adjustments allowing a feed 
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The Cedar Rapids No. 936 straight-line one-piece crushing-and- 
screening plant. 
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A Cedar Rapids portable outfit in operation. Hopper and feeder at right, screen and bins at left and one-piece crushing and sand- 
screening outfit in center. 


of from 2 in. to 6 in. of material per stroke and is 
operated by a crank arm from the tail pulley of the 
belt conveyor. 

’ The feed conveyor is 18-in. wide by 30-ft. long 
and is built in 3 sections of heavy-corner angle iron 
with tubular lacing bars. 

It is driven by belt from the lineshaft and is con- 
trolled by a Conway friction clutch. A _ special 
sprocket arrangement gives two speeds on the 
smaller and three speeds on the larger units. This 
conveyor discharges to the revolving screen which 
on this plant is a 48-in. by 10-ft. unit of 3/16-in. 
plate operating on chrome steel screen rings and 
trunnions. Any size perforations are obtainable. 
The screen is driven through inclosed bevel gears. 

Oversize material from the screen goes to the 
Cedar Rapids Standard No. 936 jaw crusher. This 
in turn feeds to a bucket elevator which returns 
the crushed material to the screen. The elevator 
has 14 by 7-in. malleable reinforced buckets and is 
mounted on a telescoping steel frame on 17-ft. cen- 
ters. A hand crank controls the raising or lowering 
of the elevator. 

The material passing the screen feeds through a 
hopper to the delivery conveyor to the bin. This 
conveyor is 18-in. wide and operates on 40-ft. cen- 
ters. It has the same specifications as the feed con- 
veyor except that it is in four 10-ft. sections and 
is driven at its tail pulley by chain and sprocket 
from the trunnion shaft. The bin is a standard 
23-cu.yd. capacity unit of the steel jack-leg type and 
has a conveyor raising arch: 

The entire outfit is belt driven from the crusher 
flywheel by a 50 to 60-hp. power unit. A 12-in. 
diameter pulley on the crusher shaft drives by belt 
a 30 by 10-in. double-disk Lemley clutch pulley on 
a front line shaft from which the balance of the 
plant is driven. The weight of the truck unit is 
24,485 lb. and the weight complete is 34,000 lb. One 
man controls the entire operation of any of the 
Cedar Rapids one-piece plants. 
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Where large percentages of the material are to 
be crushed, or: where the boulders are unusually 
large, it is recommended that a Tandem plant be 
used. This consists of adding a Cedar Rapids pri- 
mary crusher at the trap of any of the standard 
one-piece outfits. With the No. 936 plant described 
above a No. 1436 crusher is used. 

A variation of the one-piece outfit is the type 
using a Niagara vibrating screen in place of the 
rotary screen. This is furnished in all of the five 
regular sizes or in the Tandem sizes. A 3 by 8-ft. 
screen is furnished on the No. 936 plant. 

A sand screening attachment is also made for the 
regular one-piece outfits where it is desired to re- 
move some of the fines. This is made in two sizes 
for the smaller and larger plants. That for the No. 
936 plant, which was described above, consists of a 
64-in. diameter by 5 ft. 9-in. long conical screen 
with four detachable frame segments. Woven wire 





A Cedar Rapids one-piece portable washing, crushing, screening, 
and sand-settling outfit. 
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cloth of any specified mesh is riveted to the frames 
which are secured to the original screen by clips 
and bolts. A special steel hopper catches the fines 
and feeds to the sand conveyor which is a 12-in. belt 
on 20-ft. centers with a light steel frame. This 
conveyor is driven from the regular delivery con- 
veyor. 

There is also a straight line one-piece outfit which 
is designed for use where the setup time must be 
reduced to a minimum. This unit is made in only 
one size, but can be furnished with either the No. 
924 or 936 crusher. If desired it can also be 
equipped with the sand screening attachment. It 
is standard with a 3!4-cu.yd. charging hopper for 
dragline feeding, but can easily be modified for trap 
feeding. Disk steel wheels with solid cushion tires 
are standard, but crawler treads can be furnished 
on the rear. 

The charging hopper feeds to a 24-in. belt con- 
veyor on 27-ft. centers with a steel channel frame 
and standard troughing roll and return idlers. This 
discharges to the 48-in. by 10-ft. revolving screen 
which operates on chrome steel screen rings and 
trunnions. The oversize goes to the crusher, which 
in turn discharges to an 18-in. rejection conveyor 
feeding back onto the feed conveyor. The material 
passing the screen drops to a 24-in. by 20-ft. de- 
livery conveyor equipped with clutch control. 

Climax or Waukesha gasoline engines are fur- 
nished. The crusher is driven by belt and the bal- 
ance of the equipment is driven from a lineshaft, 
which is belt driven from a pulley on the crusher 
shaft. The No. 936 plant weighs approximately 
33,000 lb. and has a capacity of 30 to 60 cu.yd. per 
hour based on average gravel crushing to 1-in. size 
with 331/38 per cent. of the material requiring 
crushing. 

A portable washing plant is also made which can 
be used with any of the above plants. This consists 
of a steel bin with two compartments having a ca- 
pacity of 20 cu.yd. each. I-beams are used to sup- 
port this bin and these are fitted with individual 
jacks and hoisting drums which handles the bin on 
and off the truck used to transport it. On top of 
the bin is a 36-in. diameter revolving screen 9 ft. 
long with a 48-in. diameter by 8-ft. long sand jacket 
and a 36-in. diameter by 4-ft. scrubber. Below this 
is a Stephens-Adamson No. 2 sand dewatering tank 
with an automatic gate valve and a tailing trough. 

A platform at one end of the bin supports the 
11-hp. industrial-type power unit. This is connected 
by a flexible coupling to an inclosed worm-gear 
speed reducer which drives a countershaft by 
sprocket and chain. The screen is driven through 
a standard trunnion-type bevel gear drive. 

When this portable washing plant is operated as 
an independent washing plant the bin is provided 
with partitions to form four compartments. An 
additional 70 ft. of conveyor is also required for 
bringing the material from the trap. The screen 
in this case is 13 ft. long and a 14-hp. motor is re- 
quired. 

The Cedar Rapids ‘“‘one-piece” washing, crushing, 
screening, and loading plant was designed to pro- 
vide clean sized aggregates in sufficient quantities 
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A Cedar Rapids No. 924 one-piece crushing-and-screening outfit 
with a vibrating screen. 


to supply a 27E paver. Its use is not limited to this 
field, however, as it is a complete plant in itself and 
can supply aggregates of any desired size for any 
purpose. 

This plant, like the others made by this company, 
is mounted on a heavy truck frame with four steel 
disk wheels equipped with roller bearings. Mate- 
rial from the pit is discharged to a standard trap 
and a standard 24-in. feeder discharges to the 24- 
in. by 40-ft. standard sectional feed conveyor. This 
discharges to the 42-in. by 12-ft. revolving screen 
which has a 54-in. by 8-ft. sand screen. Spray pip- 
ing is provided both internally and externally as 
well as an outlet for water supply to the scrubber. 
The scrubber cylinder is 42-in. in diameter by 4-ft. 
long and is provided with water collars and agitat- 
ing paddles. 

Oversize from the screen goes to the No. 936 or 
924 Cedar Rapids crusher. This feeds to a 24-ft. 
bucket elevator, with 14 by 7-in. reinforced buckets, 
which in turn discharges back to the screen. The 
fines from the screen discharge to a 32-in. wide sand 
drag, with a capacity of 25 cu.yd. per hour, from 
which the sand is loaded out by a 14-in. by 40-ft. 
standard sectional conveyor. The sized gravel feeds 
to an 18-in. by 40-ft. standard sectional loading con- 
veyor. 

The power unit required is 75 or 85 hp., depend- 
ing on the crusher used. This is independent and 
drives the crusher through a flat belt. The balance 
of the plant is chain and sprocket driven off the 
crusher shaft. The entire unit weighs 29,000 lb. 


McLanahan 

The McLanahan & Stone Corp., Hollidaysburg, 
Pa., has recently designed a portable crushing plant 
which is an assembly of different units that have 
been made by this company for some time. At 
present no portable washing plant is made. 
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Two views of the McLanahan & Stone portable crushing-and- 
elevating unit. 


This plant is made up of two parts which can be 
used separately or together. The first is a portable 
crushing and elevating unit and the second a port- 
able screen, conveyor and bin unit. The complete 
plant is designed to take a regular feed of 10-in. 
stone, although it will handle stone somewhat 
larger, and reduce it to 2-in. and under at the rate 
of 25 to 30 tons per hour. When reducing to 1-in. 
and under its capacity is from 15 to 20 tons per 
hour. 

In operation the stone is fed to the primary side 
of the crusher, from which it drops by gravity to 
an elevator which delivers to a screen on the sec- 
ond unit. This in turn discharges to the storage 
bin. A short conveyor under the bin takes the 
oversize, or any other size desired, back to the sec- 
ondary side of the crusher for recrushing. The 
product again falls to the same elevator for recircu- 
lation. A loading conveyor under the bins is used 
for loading any one size of stone or for mixing any 
sizes to trucks. 

The above crusher and elevator are mounted on 
an all-steel frame 7 ft. 9-in.- wide by 19 ft. 9-in. 
long over all, not counting the removable stub 
tongue which is equipped with a ball and socket 
bearing on the axle through which the king. bolt 
passes. This tongue is arranged for hooking to a 
tractor for hauling. Either iron, steel or solid rub- 
ber-tired wheels can be furnished. Height when 
ready for moving is 9 ft. 10-in. and the approximate 
weight is 6,000 pounds. 

The crushing equipment consists of a compact 
double crusher unit with an 18-in. by 18-in. primary 
and a 21-in. by 18-in..secondary roll crusher in one 
solid one-piece frame. The crushers are driven by 
one set of gears and one pulley and the top of this 
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unit is only 4 ft. above ground level. Both crushers 
have a patented hand wheel adjustment so that dif- 
ferent sizes or different proportions of different 
sizes can be made without stopping the crushers. 

The crushers also have the latest style patented 
all-steel toggle automatic release for protection 
against tramp iron which eliminates time lost in re- 
placing broken parts. Both crushers are equipped 
with patented segment rolls designed for quick and 
easy changing of wearing parts without disman- 
tling the machines. The patented circuit ring man- 
ganese rolls are also designed to give more cubical 
products. All parts are readily accessible and the 
double crusher unit weighs approximately 16,000 lb. 

The bucket elevator is a slow-moving continuous 
unit with 18-in. buckets and operating on 22-ft. 
centers. The elevator is built on a folding steel 
frame and is equipped with a raising and lowering 
device. The buckets are of heavy gage steel bolted 
to heavy steel lings. The maximum height of the 
elevator above the ground when raised is 21 ft. and 
it weighs 4,000 lb. 

When the screen and bin unit is not used a No. 
114 drive chain connects the sprocket on the roll 
shaft with the sprocket on top of the elevator. 
When it is used a chain drive connects the roll 
sprocket with a sprocket on a movable countershaft 
mounted on the bin frame and a chain from there 
drives the elevator. The power required to drive 
the crusher and elevator unit is 40 hp. steam, 50 
hp. electric or 100 hp. gasoline. A 10-in., 6-ply, 
rubber drive belt 55-ft. long is furnished. 

The total weight of this unit is approximately 
26,000 lb. with cast iron wheels. If solid rubber is 
used the weight is 2,000 lb. less. 

The screen and bin unit is mounted on an all-steel 
frame 7 ft. 6-in. wide by 18-ft. long over all, with 
conveyors removed and not counting the removable 
stub tongue. The tongue is arranged for hooking 
to a tractor for hauling. Either cast iron or solid 
rubber tires are furnished. The overall height of 
this truck is 12 ft. and it weighs approximately 
5,000 Ib. 

The 36-in. by 12-ft. revolving, trunnion-type 
screen has four 3-ft. sections and an outer jacket 
56-in. in diameter and 5-ft. long. Any size openings 
desired are furnished. The screen is open clear 
through with no center shaft or spiders. It weighs 
4,700 lb. 




















The McLanahan & Stone portable screen, conveyor and bin unit. 
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The all-steel bin has a capacity of 40 tons and is 
built of 3/16-in. material. The screen is mounted 
on a steel I-beam frame with a lowering device so 
that the screen can be lowered level with the top 
of the bin. Quick-acting gates under the bin feed 
to the conveyors and skirt boards can be added to 
the top of the bin if additional storage capacity is 
desired. The bin and screen frame weigh 10,900 lb. 

A 14-in. by 19-ft. center belt conveyor returns 
oversize to the crusher. An 18-in. by 25-ft. 6-in. 
conveyor loads to trucks. Both conveyors are bolted 
to the bin and are easily removable. Only 10 hp. 
is required to drive the screen and conveyors, and 
No. 114 chain is used. 

The total weight of the bin and screen unit is 
23,200 lb. with cast iron wheels. The total weight 
of both units is 49,200 lb. Power required for driv- 
ing both units is 50 hp. steam, 60 hp. electric or 
120 to 135 hp. gasoline. Sizes of standard crushers, 
elevator, screen, conveyors or bins can be furnished 
separately or changed to suit requirements. 





California’s 1931 Mineral Production 
Declined to $215,964,420 


The California State Department of Natural Re- 
sources, Division of Mines, has just issued its state- 
ment giving data on the mineral output of Cali- 
fornia for 1931. The total value was $215,964,420, 
as compared to $365,604,695 in 1930. Fifty-three 
mineral products were produced and these came 
from all but one of the state’s 58 counties. The 
value of the cement manufactured was $11,510,- 
655, and of stone, including crushed stone, sand 
and gravel, etc., $11,848,531. There was a decrease 
below 1930 in the amount and value of the pe- 
troleum, miscellaneous stone, cement and potash 
produced and an increase in borax, limestone and 
salt. 





Gasoline and Vehicle Taxes Really 
Toll Charges for Highways 


A new conception of highway financing based on 
the fact that gasoline taxes and motor vehicle 
license fees are in reality tolls for the service ren- 
dered by highways, thereby making highways 
“self-liquidating”’ in fact, has been advocated by 
the American Road Builders’ Assn. 

“While the fact that motor-vehicle taxes are tolls 
for the use of highways has been recognized by 
tax experts, the self-liquidating feature of such 
tolls has not received general public acceptance. 
That highways are truly self-liquidating is evi- 
denced by the continued public demand, even in 
time of depression, for better and safer highways 
that provide more economical travel,” says T. H. 
Cutler, president of the association. 

“As affecting the present unemployment emer- 
gency, the speed with which the $120,000,000 high- 
way aid to the states granted by Congress is now 
being translated into jobs for men working on 
needed highway improvements demonstrates the 
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effectiveness of road building in putting men to 
work quickly. 

“The conception that motor-vehicle taxes can be 
used for any purpose other than payment for high- 
way service is contrary to the original intent of 
such imposts, and it constitutes an extremely dan- 
gerous idea to the general public. Motor vehicles 
are owned by one-fifth of the population of the 
country and failure properly to provide highways 
for these vehicles is a definite public loss.” 





Certified Building Appraisers Are 
Proposed by Contractors 


Characterizing the inadequacies of the present 
building-appraisal system as the basic cause of 
mortgage-bond defaults totaling millions of dollars, 
and of the consequent loss of public confidence in 
construction securities, the Associated General 
Contractors of America, at the meeting of its gov- 
erning board, October 10 and 11, at Washington, 
D. C., considered the desirability of sponsoring a 
model uniform state law for the establishment of a 
system of certified building appraisers. 

Since 1924 the contractors’ association has seri- 
ously concerned itself with the problem of securing 
more trustworthy appraisals and is convinced that 
revival of a healthy private construction market is 
now largely dependent upon the development of 
standard measures of valuation in which the public 
can have confidence. 

A preliminary draft of the proposed model law 
was prepared for consideration by the board at 
its October meeting and officials of the association 
believe that general adoption of a regulatory meas- 
ure along its lines probably would be the most effec- 
tive way of assuring reliable appraisals. 

The drafted bill would set up a board of five 
members appointed by the governor of the state, 
whose duty would be to regulate the practice of 
building appraisal and to examine and register 
those qualified to practise as certified building ap- 
praisers. The bill provides for an examination of 
applicants into the subjects of building construc- 
tion and engineering, theory of appraisal values, 
industrial economics, quantity surveying, cost ac- 
counting and pricing and such other subjects which 
in the judgment of the board should be included. 
Those qualifying would be officially authorized to 
style themselves certified building appraisers and 
to use the abbreviated title of C. B. A. after their 
names. 

The bill would limit applicants to those who have 
attained the age of 35 years and who have had at 
least three years’ practical experience as a building 
appraiser. Any person representing himself to be 
a certified building appraiser without having se- 
cured a certificate would be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and subject to penalty. The bill also 
provides a penalty for the willful falsification of 
any report or statement bearing on any examina- 
tion or investigation made by a certified building 
appraiser. 
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The primary gyratory crusher with belt 
drive at left. 


Bucket-elevator with one of the vibrating 
screens at right. 





The 100-hp. Diesel engine which drives 
the air-compressor. 


Two-Cylinder Diesel Engines Furnish All 
Power for Rock-Asphalt Plant 


Successful Permanent Operation in Field 
Formerly Exploited Only Intermittently 


the western part of the state, was dormant for 

many years until a recent revival which saw 
the erection of a number of new plants. One of 
the largest of these is that of the Reliance Rock 
Asphalt Corp. at Ellis, Mo., which was completed 
early last summer. This plant was built to produce 
rock asphalt for paving purposes and to ship to Kan- 
sas, Missouri and other surrounding states. The 
plant’s present capacity of 30 tons per hr. is ex- 
pected to be increased to 50 tons per hr. 

The property on which this plant is located con- 
sists of 300 acres on the main line of the M. K. & 
T. Ry. about half way between Nevada, Mo., and 
Ft. Scott, Kan. The deposit is a 10-ft. vein of sand- 
stone impregnated with from 4 to 12 per cent. of 


ik rock-asphalt district near Nevada, Mo., in 














The asphalt-mixer with storage-bin in background and oil-heating 
tank at right. 
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bitumen. The overburden varies from a few inches 
to 6 ft. at different points. 

Stripping of the overburden is performed with a 
Cletrac 30-40 tractor and a Fresno scraper. Drill- 
ing is done with Sullivan jackhammers, the explo- 
sives being detonated electrically. The stone is 
loaded by hand into trucks which dump into a tim- 
ber hopper at the plant. This feeds from below toa 
114-ton steel skip-car, which is hauled up a timber 
incline and emptied into a 200-ton timber hopper. 
This feeds through a sliding gate to a No. 5 McCully 
gyratory crusher which reduces the material to 1- 
in. size. The crusher feeds an 18-in. belt-conveyor 
which operates on 35-ft. centers and discharges to 
an 18-in. roll-crusher. The product is chuted to a 

(Continued on page 48) 











The 120-hp. Diesel engine, which drives most of the plant 
machinery by belt. 
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Theoretical and Practical Developments 
in Portland-Cement Chemistry 


Part VI—Applying High-Strength Theories to Manufacture 


By PROF. DR. HANS KUHL 


Director, Institute for Cement Research, Berlin 


N attempt has been made to describe the prop- 
A erties to be required of a raw mix for the 
production of cement of the highest quality. 
By far the most important of these requirements are 
that the lime-content of the mix should be correctly 
adjusted and that the material should be completely 
homogeneous. It is obvious that these can be the 
more easily attained, the more favorable the prop- 
erties of the original raw materials available. 

A cement plant possessing a supply of marl, of 
which the composition already approximates that 
of a cement raw mix, will have a much easier task 
than one in which it is necessary to combine raw 
materials of widely different composition. 

It is just as obvious, also, that for the production 
of cement of the highest quality only those raw ma- 
terials may be used that are in the highest degree 
free from injurious impurities, 7. e., materials con- 
taining the lowest possible amounts of sulphates, 
alkalies, magnesia, sulphides, etc. This considera- 
tion is not of the first importance in the production 
of cement from natural raw materials, but it needs 
special attention in dealing with raw materials 
which are waste products from other industrial 
processes, such as blast-furnace slags. The modern 
development of the industry which aims at pro- 
ducing cement as a by-product of other processes— 
for instance, the production of Portland cement and 
sulphuric acid from gypsum—makes it essential to 
emphasize this basic principle that only the purest 
materials must be used and that injurious ingred- 
ients must be rigidly excluded. 

An important point to be settled in connection 
with the raw materials for the production of high- 
strength cements is the value to be adopted for the 
lime content. In this connection a warning must be 
given against the widely held but false idea that the 
lime-content should be taken to the highest limit 
possible without affecting the result of the boiling 
test. Although a number of high-strength cements 
are at present manufactured in accordance with 
this precept, which is dictated solely by an attempt 
to obtain the highest possible values of crushing 
strength, it can only be characterized as primitive. 
To be truly deserving of the term “high-strength,” 
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Table I—CEMENT FORMULAE 





NS 2 hos ey seria Sige, tCaO +x2Ca0.SiO: +y4Ca0.Al,0;+22CaO.Fe.0; 
Guttmann {Formula 1..............x3CaO.SiO:+y3CaO.Al,0;+z CaO.Fe.0; 
and Gille|Formula 2............. .x3Ca0.SiO: +y2CaO.Al:0;+22CaO.Fe.0; 
ate a 9 eS iaryce a sae cd x3Ca0.SiO: +y2CaO.Al,0;+22CaO.Fe.0; 
RISERS SSS ok 6 Mo ny a CaO =1.86Si02+2.2 Al,O;+0.7 Fe:0;+5 
Guttmann {Formulal............. CaO =2.8 SiO:+1.65A1.0;+0.35Fe.0; 
and Gille|Formula 2............. CaO =2.8 SiO:+1.1 Al,O;:+0.7 Fe.0; 


1 ROHR: a a eee ei CaO =2.8 SiO:+1.1 Al,O;+0.7 Fe:Os; 
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a cement must be of the highest quality in all its 
properties. This implies, not only the cultivation of 
high crushing strength, but a harmonious attain- 
ment in a high degree of all the important technical 
properties, including particularly tensile strength 
and the relationship between various individual 
strength determinations. 

At an earlier date the plant manager was advised 
to decide upon his lime content from a general con- 
sideration of the available data. This required con- 
siderable theoretical knowledge combined with 
practical experience, although certain general 
principles were available, e.g., that high silica con- 
tent rendered it necessary to work to a high hy- 
draulic modulus, and low silica—especially if com- 
bined with a high iron oxide content—to a lower 
hydraulic modulus. There were also attempts to 
put forward mathematical formule for the me- 
chanical computation of the correct raw mix from 
the analysis of the raw materials, without subjec- 
tive thought. Such formule rested upon an in- 
sufficient foundation, however, so long as they de- 
pended upon an imperfect conception of the struc- 
ture of the ideal Portland-cement clinker. But now 
we know that the best Portland-cement clinker 
should consist as far as possible of alite and celite 
alone, and as we possess a reasonably clear concep- 
tion of the chemical structure of these two sub- 
stances, it is no longer impossible to evolve formu- 
le for the various types of raw materials by means 
of which the ideal raw mix can be calculated with- 
out the need for special deliberations. 

As a result of a suggestion by Janecke the author 
has devoted considerable attention to this problem, 
to which it is believed a satisfactory solution has 
been found. The formule that can be derived for 
Portland-cement clinker are somewhat different ac- 
cording to the conception adopted for the constitu- 
tion of the clinker minerals. In Table I is given a ° 
summary of the constitution of clinker according 
to the theories of Janecke, Guttmann and Gille, and 
the present author. For these formule the actual 
chemical compounds present in the clinker have not 
been inserted, but the schematic structure of clinker 
developed at the end of Part III has been used; for 
the purpose of calculation the clinker minerals have 
been dissected into components, which in some cases 
have no real existence, e.g., Janeckeite 
(8Ca0.Al,0,.2Si0,) is represented as a double com- 
pound of tricalcium silicate (8CaO.SiO,) and hypo- 
thetical dicalcium aluminate (2Ca0.AI,0,). 

According to this scheme, a clinker composed of 
alite and celite would consist, according to Janecke’s 
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Table II—CALCULATED 


COMPOSITION OF VARIOUS CEMENTS ACCORDING TO THE FORMULAE OF JANECKE, KUHL AND GUTTMANN 


AND GILLE 
























































Cement 1 Cement 2 Cement 3 
Silicate Modulus 6.00 Silicate Modulus 3.34 Silicate Modulus 2.69 
Iron Modulus 2.00 Iron Modulus _ 1.07 Iron Modulus 2.50 
Analysis 

Calculated according to: Calculated according to: Analyzed Calculated according to: Analyzed 

; uttmann| | uttmann by Guttmann | by Haeger- 
Janecke Kuhl and Gille | Janecke Kuhl and Gille Lorenz Janecke Kuhl and Gille mann 
MDa sy eget Nie 27.19 23.01 22.78 24.99 21.73 21.56 21.88 23.13 20.93 20.44 20.55 
BMI isis a sso5c tewcacwuee 3.02 2.56 2.53 3.87 3.36 3.34 3.39 6.14 5.56 5.43 5.46 
DG acer s hee ons Soe". 1.51 1.28 1.27 3.61 3.14 3.12 me 2.46 2.22 2.18 22.18 
Le 58.28 68.15 68.42 57.53 66.77 66.98 66.56 58.27 66.23 66.95 66.81 
eee 2 eS oeeee e ES RE, BOG a iene NE nie Bere WF) Agate apert 
Hydraulic Modulus.......... 1.99 2.54 2.57 1.90 2.37 2.39 2.34 1.99 2.30 2.39 2.37 

J 
Cement 4 Cement 5 Cement 6 Cement 7 
Silicate Modulus 2.13 Silicate Modulus 2.00 Silicate Modulus 1.86 Silicate Modulus 1.30 
heii Iron Modulus 4.00 Iron Modulus 0.20 Iron Modulus 0.71 Iron Modulus 1.20 
nalysis 
Calculated according to: Calculated according to: Calculated according to: ae Calculated according to: 
y 

Guttmann| | Guttmann Guttmann | Guttmann Guttmann 

Janecke | Kihl | and Gille | Janecke | Kuhl and Gille | Janecke | Kiihl | and Gille | and Gille | Janecke | Kuhl and Gille 
eee at 21.30 20.01 19.30 23.47 20.28 20.28 21.90 19.78 19.73 20.13 18.76 18.01 17.65 
| US eee 8.00 7.51 7.20 1.96 1.69 1.69 4.89 4.42 4.40 4.48 7.87 7.56 7.40 
DP rrpecscocccase ce 2.00 1.88 1.81 9.78 8.45 8.45 6.89 6.22 6.20 6.34 6.56 6.30 6.17 
Combined CaO........ 58.70 65.60 66.64 54.79 64.58 64.58 56.32 64.58 64.67 64.05 56.81 63.13 63.78 
a: 8 ere eee ok Pee? ieee _ ft ieee Gaaeeeee, eee BOE, eee Gates 
Hydraulic Modulus...... 2.04 2.23 2:05 1.70 2.12 2.12 1.82 2.12 2.13 2.07 1.86 1.98 2.04 















































theory, of a system of dicalcium silicate, tetracal- 
cium aluminate, dicalecium ferrite, and pure lime. 
Guttmann and Gille have put forward two different 
formule, one for a high-alumina and the other for a 
high-iron cement. Their calculations indicate that 
the aluminous clinker consists of tricalcium silicate, 
tricalcium aluminate, and monocalcium ferrite; for 
the high-iron cement they replace the tricalcium 
aluminate by dicalcium aluminate, and the mono- 
calcium ferrite by dicalcium ferrite. Guttmann 
and Gille thus obtain their formula (2), which, as 
they point out, accurately agrees with the formula 
put forward by the present author—based upon his 
own conception of alite—as an ideal general for- 
mula for cement. 


From these various formule we can readily cal- 
culate the composition that Portland cements of 
varying silica content must have if their lime con- 
tent is to be “correct” according to the views of the 
respective authors. Table II gives a summary of the 
results of such calculations for seven cements of 
widely different composition. The silicate modulus 
varies between 6.0 (cement No. 1) and 1.3 (cement 
No. 6, manufactured according to the author’s 
prescription), while the iron modulus also varies 
between wide limits. 


Using Janecke’s formula, very low values are ob- 
tained for the hydraulic modulus, which only in a 
single instance reaches 2.04, while in another case 
it is as low as 1.70. Since, in the author’s experi- 
ence, cements of such low lime content never pos- 
sess particularly high strengths, this would seem 
to form a further argument against the validity of 
Janecke’s conception of the constitution of the 
clinker minerals. 


The values of the hydraulic modulus given by the 
formule of Guttmann and Gille on the one hand and 
of the author on the other lie very close together, so 
that for practical purposes it matters little which of 
the two is used, especially in the case of cements 
rich in iron oxide, when the two formule are in 
complete agreement; thus in cement No. 5, contain- 
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ing 8.45 per cent Fe,O,, identical values of the hy- 
draulic modulus are obtained from the two formu- 
lee. 


A consideration of cements 2, 3, and 6 shows how 
closely the formule of Guttmann and Gille and of 
the author approach actual practice. These are ce- 
ments of particularly high quality for which reli- 
able analyses are available. It will be seen that 
these cements have actually, to a close approxima- 
tion, the composition required by the conceptions of 
alite and celite advanced by Guttmann and Gille and 
the author. 


The representation of the ideal clinker by chemi- 
cal formule allows the calculation of a raw mix 
without consideration of or reference to the “cor- 
rect” lime content. Without entering into the details 
of the calculations, which are relatively simple, 
there will be found in Table III the results of the old 
and the new methods of calculating a “correct” lime 
mixture. If x represents the amount of limestone 
to be used with one part of clay we obtain the 
formule of Table III. The quantity M which occurs 
in the old formula represents the value of the hy- 
draulic modulus, which formerly had to be esti- 
mated and used as the basis of calculations. In the 
new formula this quantity M has disappeared; in 
place of it are definite numerical coéfficients derived 
from the author’s conception of the molecular con- 
stitution of the ideal cement. While the old formula 
presupposed a knowledge of the “correct” hydraulic 
modulus, the new formula gives the “best” raw mix 
without any preliminary assumption. Thus, we ob- 
tain an “idealized” raw mix for an “ideal” factory 
process. Since, however, actual practice always 








Table III—OLD AND NEW RAW MEAL FORMULAE 





M. (SiO. +Al.0O; +Fe.0;) —CaO (for clay) 


x= 
M.(SiO,+Al,0;+Fe,0;) —CaO (for limestone) 
2.8Si02+1.1Al,0;+0.7Fe,0;—CaO (for clay) 


x= 
2.8Si0,+1.1Al1,0;+0.7Fe.0;—CaO (for limestone) 
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lags a little behind the ideal, we must fix the pro- 
portion of lime to be used a little lower than the 
value given by this formula. Only factories work- 
ing on good raw materials and having technically 
perfect plants can successfully afford to work a raw 
mix that is accurately, or even fairly accurately, 
represented by this formula. Indeed the amount by 
which the lime content must in actual practice be 
kept below the “calculated” lime content gives a di- 
rect measure of the technical efficiency of the plant. 

Quite as important as the correct choice of the 
proportions of the raw mix is its close control on 
the factory. So long as this only consisted in con- 
trolling the lime content we had a perfect method at 
our disposal in the determination of calcium carbon- 
ate by titration or volumetric gas measurement. 
But, as has been explained, it is of the greatest ad- 
vantage in the production of cements of the highest 
quality, not only to determine the lime content of 
the mix with the greatest accuracy, but also to ad- 
just appropriately the value of 
the hydraulic modulus. Thiscan jf 
best be done either by increasing | 
the silica content by grinding sand . | 
or similar material in with the 
raw mix, or by increasing the 
amount of alumina and iron oxide 
by an addition of bauxite, iron 
ore, etc. In all cases in which the 
correction of the hydraulic modu- 
lus is thus undertaken the raw 
mix must obviously be checked 
afterwards to insure that its com- 
position as regards silica, alu- 
mina, and iron oxide fulfills the 
requirements. In general this 
necessitates a fairly full analysis, 
which is unfortunately so long a 
business that it can scarcely be 
completed in time to be of prac- 
tical value. There is a great need 
for an accelerated process of an- 
alysis, and from the nature of the 
conditions such acceleration can 
only be attained by eliminating 
the prolonged period necessary in 
the usual analytical procedure for 
the deposition of silica. 

Such a process has been devel- 
oped by my colleague Mr. Hart. 
It depends on the separation of 
the silica on a membrane filter 
immediately after the solution of 
the cement in hydrochloric acid. 
This ultrafiltration of the silica 
gives splendid results and it is 
considered that it would be ad- 
vantageous to adopt it generally 
as part of the approved method 
of analysis. The special applica- 
tion of the process to the needs of 
cement plants producing cements 
of high initial strength according 
to the present author’s prescrip- 
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Fig. 1. . 


tion has been worked out by Mindermann. Space 
does not permit more than a reference to Minder- 
mann’s article in Zement. 

As regards the technical aspect of the prepara- 
tion of the raw meal in a plant producing high- 
strength Portland cement, there are two fundamen- 
tal requirements, viz., fine grinding and perfect mix- 
ing. The raw materials must be the more finely 
ground according as they are more difficult to 
clinker, i.e., in general, the richer they are in silica. 
Now experience teaches that wet grinding can be 
carried out more easily than dry grinding, and ac- 
cordingly the wet process has the advantage in 
many cases where the raw materials are rich in 
silica. Mixtures which are relatively easily clink- 
ered do not require to be so finely ground, and the 
dry process is therefore suitable in such cases. 

At least as important as good grinding is the 
thorough mixing and homogenizing of the raw mix. 
To achieve this mixers of large dimensions, 

equipped with compressed-air 

plant and mechanical stirring 
gear, are necessary in the wet 
process, and mixing silos of am- 
ple dimensions in the dry process. 
. It is of interest that in one of the 

best-known cement plants in Ger- 
many the slurry is first mixed in 
small mixers and then led to a 
storage mixer of 6,500 cu. yd. ca- 
pacity, in which the whole of the 
slurry produced in the plant is 
again mixed by means of com- 
pressed air and mechanical stir- 
ring before conveyed to the rotary 
rotary kiln. In this way the lime 
content of the mix is controlled 
with such precision that in the 
laboratory no variation is found 
exceeding the margin of error of 
the analytical process. 

The burning of high-strength 
cements should be such that the 
material is well clinkered, as has 
already been shown on theoretical 
grounds. This can be achieved in 
both rotary and shaft kilns. There 
is a prevalent opinion that high- 
strength cements can be more 
easily produced in the rotary than 
in the shaft kiln, and this must 
generally be accepted. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that the 
automatic shaft kiln, when cor- 
rectly run, is a most admirable 
burning apparatus, and that a 
number of German cement plants 
are producing high-strength ce- 
ments of excellent qualities by its 
means. 

We may touch here upon two 
important questions which must 
always be answered before laying 
down a new cement plant, and 
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which generally present an ex- 
tremely difficult problem. Should 
a new plant be equipped with 
shaft kiln or rotary kiln, and 
should the dry process or the wet 
process be adopted? It is impos- 
sible to give a general answer to 
these questions; their solution 
must always depend upon the spe- 
cial circumstances of the case. Its 
greater convenience is undoubt- 
edly in favor of the rotary-kiln 
wet process as compared with the 
shaft-kiln dry process. On the 
other hand, except in quite special 
circumstances, the rotary-kiln wet 
process is undoubtedly much more 
costly. Frequently economical 
considerations must be the decid- 
ing factor, such as the cost of fuel 
and rates of wages. 

For the rest, the answers to 
these questions are subject to 
change as new developments are 
introduced. While a short while 
ago the installation of waste-heat 








clear that under otherwise identi- 
cal conditions the mortar will be 
leaner when a cement of lower 
weight per unit of volume is used. 
Thus, unless adequate care is 
taken, it may happen that the ad- 
vantage of higher strength result- 
ing from the finer grinding is 
neutralized by the dilution of the 
mix due to the low weight per unit 
of volume of the cement. It has 
also been observed that very finely 
ground cements are more easily 
seasoned than coarser cements. 
This is readily understood, since 
the finer cements possess a greater 
internal surface area per unit of 
mass and are thus more suscep- 
tible to the attack of the moisture 
and carbon dioxide of the air than 
are more coarsely ground ce- 
ments. 

These points would not, how- 
ever, be of the first importance 
were it not that recent obser- 
vations have shown that the 








boilers in rotary-kiln plants was 
the last word in technical im- 
provements, this solution appears 
already to have been superseded 
since success has been attained, at least in the ro- 
tary-kiln dry process, in the almost ideal utilization 
of the waste gases by passing the hot gases through 
the raw materials. 

Arising from the fact that for the production of 
high-strength cements the cement mass must be 
very densely burned, necessitating the use of very 
high temperatures, attempts to clinker at a lower 
temperature by the addition of fluxes have not been 
lacking. Excellent results have been obtained by 
the use of 14 to 14 per cent. of fluorspar, while it 
also seems that the addition of calcium chloride and 
gypsum considerably assists clinkering and is thus 
advantageous. All these materials form a source of 
danger, however, in so far as their use appreciably 
increases the wear of the kiln lining. This appears 
to be the case particularly with the additions of 
fluorspar. 

We must now devote considerable attention to the 
process of fine grinding which follows the burning 
of the clinker. Up to the present this subject has 
not been thoroughly investigated, although it ap- 
pears to be of the very first importance for the fu- 
ture development of the cement industry. Until re- 
cently it was generally accepted as an unquestioned 
fact that the strength of cement was the higher ac- 
cording as it was more finely ground, although the 
opinion was also held that although extremely fine 
grinding greatly improved strength it was open to 
suspicion in other directions. For quite obvious 
reasons there is decided danger in a too finely 
ground cement in that the weight per unit of vol- 
ume is continuously decreased as the cement is more 
finely ground. Since gravel or stone clippings, 
sand, and cement are mostly mixed by volume, it is 
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Fig. 2. 


strength of cements is also re- 
duced when the grinding is ex- 
tremely fine. Several years ago 
Hauenschild separated cement 
into various fractions of different grain size by air 
elutriation, and found that the highest strength was 
not obtained from the finest fraction but from a 
somewhat coarser one. This observation has been 
confirmed by the present author in a different way, 
using cements obtained by grinding a number of 
clinkers to increasing degrees of fineness. This in- 
vestigation was described before the Dresden meet- 
ing of the German Portland Cement Mfrs. Assn. 

Four clinkers of widely different composition 
were investigated, the analyses of which are given 
in Table IV; three of these were rotary-kiln clink- 
ers, and the fourth a shaft-kiln clinker. From each 
of these a series of cements was produced by grind- 
ing to increasing degrees of fineness in a laboratory 
ball-mill. The coarser cements gave residues of 22 
to 26 per cent. on the 180 (per linear in.) sieve, and 
the finest gave residues of 1 to 4 per cent. In all, 
six cements were prepared from each of the four 
clinkers, a total of 24 cements. In addition to sub- 
mitting these 24 cements to the standard tests for 
earth-moist mortars, they were tested with greater 
percentages of water, both as plastic and as wet 
mortars; thus in all 72 tests were made. 

In Table V are given the results of the standard 
tests on the four fractions of the various cements 








Table IV—ANALYSIS OF CLINKERS 




















Clinker Cement A Cement B Cement C Cement D 
Loss on ignition...... 0.64 0.43 0.35 0.42 
SS 5 Dn om ey eee ox 19.53 22.97 19.76 18.69 
MS id ned ee vie ss 4.68 5.72 1.40 8.49 
SRMNMOS o(acies Wa hss ota rs.0 4.29 3.03 5.42 5.93 
SE tay 5 cots staal as 67.90 65.27 64.95 65.21 
MgO... 2.13 2.08 1.28 1.12 
| See 0.57 0.42 0.38 0.20 
Hydraulic modulus... 2.38 2.06 1.97 1.97 
Silicate modulus...... 2.18 2.63 1.50 1.30 
Iron modulus........ 1.09 1.89 1.43 1.43 
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which showed the best properties. It will be seen 
that cements A and B were ground for 7-hr. in the 
laboratory mill, and cements C and D for 10-hr. 
When the cements were ground for a still longer 
time the strength began to fall off. The strengths 
obtained are good throughout, although cement A, 
as a result of a slight tendency to unsoundness, is 
not entirely satisfactory as regards tensile strength. 
At the bottom of Table V figures are given under 
the heading “relative values.” These relative values 
were calculated for all the cements tested by add- 
ing together all the results obtained for crushing 
and tensile strength after multiplying the tensile 
values by 10. The use of such “relative values” is 
always of assistance when it is necessary to survey 
rapidly a large body of strength data. 

In Table VI the results of the entire 72 series of 
tests comprising this investigation are summarized 
by their “relative values.” The six degrees of fine- 
ness to which each of the cements A, B, C and D 
were ground are defined by the time of grinding. 
The top row, relating to the earth-moist tests on Ce- 
ment A, shows the maximum strength represented 
by the relative value which has already appeared in 
Table V. Further grinding to 10 and 14 hr. gives 
rise to a retrogression of strength, until finally the 
cement ground for 14 hr. has a lower “relative 
value” than the cement ground for only 2% hr. 
Similarly in the earth-moist tests on cement B the 
best “relative value” is obtained after 7 hr. grind- 
ing, and with cements C and D after 10 hr. grinding. 

When the cements are tested in the plastic condi- 
tion, 7.e., with 40 per cent. more water than in the 
earth-moist tests, the same general results are ob- 
tained. It is to be noted, however, that with all 
four cements the best “relative values” are now dis- 
placed one column to the left. Thus, for a cement 
to give the best “relative value” when tested as a 
plastic mortar it must be somewhat less finely 
ground than a cement that is to be worked earth- 
moist. 

On passing from plastic to wet mortars a similar 
phenomenon is observed, although somewhat less 
well defined ; in the case of two of the four cements 
the degree of fineness necessary for maximum 
strength has moved in the direction of greater 
coarseness. 

To afford a better comparison the “relative 
values” of the various cements are presented in 
Table VII on the basis that the earth-moist figures 
are all 100. The displacement to the left as the wa- 








Table V—RESULTS OF STANDARD TESTS ON THE BEST FRACTION 
OF EACH OF THE FOUR CEMENTS 

















Cement Cement Cement Cement 
A B Cc D 
Hydraulic modulus........... 2.38 2.06 1.97 1.97 
Time of BUMMER <0 < 030.5105 7 hr. 7 hr. 10 hr. 10 hr. 
Residue on 180 sieve. ~ 10.4% 5.4% 7.4% 4.1% 
Cold-water test............. Sound Sound Sound Sound 
pn eee Cracked Sound Sound Sound 
Standard consistency......... 25% 2314% 25% 2534% 
LS Ce ae .| 1% hr 1% hr. 1 hr. VY hr. 
WIMMER e.g) < oe oho 6s oo eacn oes 4 hr. 4% hr. 33% hr. 2% hr. 
Tensile strength 
of 1:3 mortar. 
Se 248 420 448 378 
(0 re 248 432 481 362 
28 days’ water........... 332 455 506 441 
28 days’ combined storage. 480 597 589 503 
Crushing strength 
of 1:3 mortar. 
SOnwe WHEL... .. 5.2.6: 4,167 4,196 5,175 3,696 
7 days’ water........... 4,807 5,247 6,028 4,280 
28 days’ water........... 5,092 6,100 7,791 5,758 
28 days’ combined enon , 5,716 7,153 8,730 7,393 
Relative values. . : 32,862 41,736 47,964 37,967 











ter content of the mortars is increased is again 
clearly seen. More important, however, is the fact 
that the relative reduction in strength resulting 
from the use of excess water varies considerably ac- 
cording to the fineness of the cement. While in the 
best instances, on passing from earth-moist to wet 
mortars, the strength is only reduced from 100 to 
66 units, in unfavorable cases it falls to 42 units. 
Thus, two cements which have the same strength 
when tested according to the standard specification 
may, when tested as wet mortars, show a divergence 
in strength of 50 per cent., due to difference in their 
granular composition. While this is extremely 
striking, still more accentuated differences of the 
same kind have been recorded in practical concrete 
mixing. Thus, Guttmann found that two cements 
of the same strength according to the standard tests 
gave, when tested in the form of wet concrete after 
combined storage, values such that one appeared to 
possess only half the strength of the other. Gutt- 
mann did not investigate the reason for this re- 
markable behavior, but it would appear to be 
mainly due to differences in granular composition. 

It will be seen that granular structure is a prop- 
erty that should prove of the utmost importance in 
connection with the production of high-strength ce- 
ments, and a short retrospect of the theory of hard- 
ening will probably help to a clearer understanding 
of it. On the assumption that the setting and hard- 
ening of cements is brought about by the shrinkage 
of a gel-mass resulting from internal absorption, it 
will be clear that there are two conditions which 
must be fulfilled for the attainment of high 
strength, viz., the copious formation of gel and in- 














Table VI—RELATIVE VALUES 


Table VII—RELATIVE VALUES ON THE BASIS EARTH-MOIST= 100 
























































Time of grinding. ...| 2% hr. | 3% hr. 5 hr. 7 hr. 10 hr 14 hr. Time of grinding. ...| 2% hr. | 3% hr. 5 hr. 7 hr. 10 hr. 14 hr. 
Cement A Cement A 

Earth-moist...... 28,980 0,658 | 32,109 | 32,862 | 31,412 | 28,255 Earth-moist..... 100 100 100 100 100 100 

Se 18,187 | 19,510 | 22,226 18,514 16,154 15,713 | Sea 63 63 69 56 52 56 

aa 16,239 | 18,529 | 18,230 | 15,855 3,850 | 12,030 ae 56 60 57 49 44 42 
Cement B Cement B 

Earth-moist en 36, co 36,503 | 39,005 | 41,736 | 36,602 | (31,284) Earth-moist...... 100 100 100 160 100 (100) 

See 21, 23,918 | 28,099 | 25,141 | 22,681 |(19,908) a 60 65 72 60 62 (64) 

ME iassa's ce ahs 20; 050 22,766 | 25,070 | 24,188 | 20,050 | (17,064) ae 55 62 64 58 55 (54) 
Cement C Cement C 

Earth-moist...... 39,347 | 42,276 | 44,253 | 46,826 | 47,964 | 47,367 Earth-moist . 100 100 100 100 100 100 

See 22,795 | 23,861 | 24,231 | 29,364 | 28,625 | 27,231 i. | 58 57 55 63 60 58 

RL ORE nies ines 4 17,547 | 19,055 | 23,491 | 25,141 | 24,530 | 24,217 _ 44 45 53 54 51 51 

Cement D Cement D 

Earth-moist...... 33,374 | 35,635 | 37,256 | 37,711 | 37,967 | 30,459 Earth-moist...... 100 100 100 100 100 100 

Tee .923 | 26,122 | 27,359 | 28,724 | 22,468 | 16,410 2. ree (77) 73 73 76 59 54 

| SRM Ree 18,600 | 20,975 | 24,672 | 22,852 | 19,325 | 14,462 . er 56 58 66 61 51 48 
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tensive shrinkage after its formation. The forma- 
tion of gel in large quantities is doubtless assisted 
by very fine grinding; the finer the cement the more 
easily and the more copiously will the gel be pro- 
duced in contact with the water. For shrinkage of 
the gel-mass internal absorption is necessary, and 
this is brought about by the coarse grains of cement 
that are embedded in the gel; it is thus clear that 
the presence of coarse grains is just as important a 
factor in hardening as the presence of fine grains. 


These conceptions also indicate that coarser ce- 
ment will be less susceptible to increased additions 
of water than finely-ground cement. The greater 
the quantity of water used the thinner and softer 
will be the gel formed by the interaction of the 
fine fraction of the cement and the water; and the 
softer the gel-mass the greater must be the shrink- 
age, and thus the internal absorption, required for 
the attainment of high strength. The magnitude 
of the absorption is, however, dependent on the 
content of coarse particles and, as a result, the 
coarse particles are of more importance in wet mor- 
tars than in earth-moist mortars. 


These considerations present a new point of 
view regarding the question as to whether com- 
pound mills or mills with air separation are more 
advantageous in cement manufacture. So long as it 
was believed that cement could not be sufficiently 
finely ground it had to be admitted—at any rate 
theoretically—that the compgund mill had ‘the ad- 
vantage; the compound mill grinds the finest por- 
tion of the cement ever increasingly finer, while 
the use of air separation, although it allows low 
sieve residues being fairly easily obtained, produces 
a cement containing relatively little of the very 
finest fractions. Formerly it was difficult to under- 
stand why cements ground with air separation were 
just as good in practice as the finely-ground com- 
pound-mill cements, since at the same sieve residues 
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Fig. 4. 


the air-separated cement must have a much smaller 
internal surface. This is explained, however, by the 
more recent knowledge that the attainment of high 
strength depends not so much upon grinding to the 
utmost possible fineness as on the correct granular 
composition. 


The author believes that a more intimate knowl- 
edge of granular composition is of the greatest im- 
portance for the further development of high- 
strength cements, and we must now consider what 
means are at our disposal for advancing our knowl- 
edge of the fine grain structure of cements. The 
sieve reaches the limit of its capacity with 180, or 
at the very outside 250 meshes to the linear inch. 
Even if it were possible to produce still finer screen- 
ing material with sufficient reliability the labor en- 
tailed by the manipulation of such sieves would be 
extremely irksome. There is thus an urgent need 
for an apparatus capable of determining the 
amounts of the finest fractions of cement in some 
other manner, and elutriation or sedimentation ap- 
paratus is available for this purpose. As regards 
air elutriation, the apparatus of Dickson in England 
and Gonell in Germany are both satisfactory. These 
appliances are very similar, and both depend upon 
the same principle, viz., that the fine fraction, con- 
sisting of particles of a definite size, is removed 
from a weighed quantity of cement by blowing 
through it a stream of air of known speed. By 
modifying the velocity of the stream, the diameter 
of the particles removed can be varied between 
10 p and 60 p. 


Although the air elutriation apparatus operates 
satisfactorily, it has the disadvantage of requiring a 
great deal of time, and is thus unsuitable for ordi- 
nary plant practice. The author, in collaboration 
with Count Czernin, has endeavored to solve the 
problem of estimating the finer fractions in cement 
by the construction of the sedimentation apparatus 
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shown in Fig. 1. The long sedimentation tube is 
filled with alcohol, in the uppermost layer of which 
the sample of cement is thoroughly dispersed. The 
coarser particles sink relatively quickly in the al- 
cohol and fairly soon reach the bottom of the tube, 
while the finer grades sink more slowly and thus 
take longer to arrive at the bottom. In order to 
collect and measure the individual fractions, a dis- 
charge arrangement is used on the principle of a 
slowly flowing stream of alcohol issuing in drops 
from the tube. This stream carries out of the ap- 
paratus the particles which have reached the bot- 
tom of the tube, and they are collected in a series of 
filters disposed on a rotating stand beneath the ap- 
paratus. 


Although the principle of this apparatus is 
simple, its practical designing was difficult. For 
instance, if it is attempted to distribute the sample 
of cement for sedimentation in the uppermost por- 
tion of the alcohol column, the alcohol-cement sus- 
pension sinks as a whole, since it is denser than the 
alcohol lying below it. This difficulty was overcome 
by heating the apparatus. In Fig. 1 ten electrically- 
heated insulated wire spirals are shown wound on 
the sedimentation tube. The heating arrangements 
are so designed that a temperature fall of 10 deg. C. 
is set up between the bottom of the tube and the 
highest heating element. By means of the upper- 
most spiral the top end of the tube is much more 
strongly heated, so that where this heater is located 
a temperature excess of 20 deg. C. is attained. 


Before the apparatus is heated the cement is 
placed in the small container shown in Fig. 2, which 
is suspended in the top of the sedimentation tube. 
This container, which contains a mixture of cement 
and alcohol, is thus heated along with the upper- 
most section of the tube. When it is desired to be- 
gin the experiment, the base of the container is 
opened by pressing the knob at the top, and the con- 








Table VIII—GRANULAR COMPOSITION OF TWO CEMENTS HAVING 
THE SAME SIEVE RESIDUE 








Cement 1 Cement 2 
Residue on the 180 sieve (per cent.).............. 6.0 6.0 
imentation fraction 1 (per cent.).............. 12.8 13.7 
Sedimentation fraction 2 (per cent.)............. 15.5 26.9 
Sedimentation fraction 3 wee ee eee 10.2 i.2 
Finest fraction (per cent.) . wets 56.5 39.7 








tainer is then withdrawn from the apparatus. The 
cement and alcohol flow out of the container and 
are distributed in the top part of the tube, forming 
a suspension which, due to the higher temperature, 
is lighter than the alcohol beneath it, and which 
therefore can not sink bodily down the tube. It 
can be seen how the coarser cement particles leave 
the turbid layer in the uppermost part of the tube 
and sink through the clear alcohol column below un- 


til they reach the bottom and are removed as de- 
scribed. 


Figs. 3 to 7 are photomicrographs of five sedimen- 
tation fractions of a cement and show that the ap- 
paratus works very satisfactorily. The first illus- 
tration depicts the grains composing the residue on 
the 180-mesh sieve, and the four succeeding photo- 
graphs show the progressively finer grains obtained 
after sedimentation for 5, 15, 30 and 60 min. respec- 
tively, z.e., over a total sedimentation period of 1 hr. 
Since, in general, separation into three fractions is 
sufficient in practice, the céOmplete sedimentation 
analysis can be carried out for technical purposes in 
the short time of 45 min., and this short time re- 
quirement is one of the main advantages of the new 
apparatus. 


In conclusion, Table VIII is given to show how 
excellent an insight into the granular composition 
of a cement can be obtained from this apparatus 
even in so short a period as half an hour. This table 
gives the sedimentation results of two cements 
ground from the same clinker in a large and in a 
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small ball-mill respectively, to the same residue of 
6 per cent. on the 180 sieve. It will be seen that 
these cements, in spite of the fact that they show the 
same residue on the 180 sieve, are of very different 
granular composition. We thus realize how impor- 
tant it is to investigate the fine granular structure 
of a cement, refusing to be satisfied with sieve 
residues. 

In conclusion let us briefly summarize the preced- 
ing discussion. It will be realized that the measures 
by which we must hope to develop Portland cement 
to ever-increasing perfection extend over every 
phase of manufacture. 

Preéminent in importance is the correct choice 
of the lime content of the raw mix, for the calcula- 
tion of which the formula given forms a convenient 
tool. In many cases a decision as to the most suit- 
able value for the hydraulic modulus is bound up 
with the question of lime content, and in this con- 
nection the determination of silica by means of the 
membrane filter is of great assistance. 

Fine grinding and intimate mixing of the raw 
materials are our only means of utilizing theoretical 
knowledge of the constitution of the best Portland- 
cement clinker in practical manufacture. 

Following on this we must have good clinkering, 
since this affords the means of realizing the dor- 
mant possibilities of a good raw mix so as to obtain 
an ideal clinker; the careful use of fluxes may be of 
value in attaining this object. 

Finally, we find that in the character of the 
clinker grinding we have an important factor for 
the complete utilization of the chemical energy 
stored in the clinker; we have discovered that this 
is more a question of correct grinding than of ex- 
tremely fine grinding, but that as regards the prob- 
lem of grinding, as well as that of the application 
of catalysts, many important questions remain to 

be answered by future research. 
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Reliance Rock Asphalt (Continued from page 40) 


belt-bucket-elevator by which it is discharged 
through a chute to a 4-ft. by 6-ft. Deister Concen- 
trator Co. Leahy single-deck vibrating screen. This 
has 44-in. round perforations. The fine material 
goes to a 500-ton steel bin. The coarse from the 
first screen is chuted to a second belt-bucket-ele- 
vator which feeds a second Leahy screen, the fine 
material from which is chuted to the same steel bin 
while the coarse is recirculated through the roll- 
crusher. 

A 24-in. belt-conveyor operating on 15-ft. centers 
reclaims the crushed material through gates in the 
bottom of the bin, which feeds a belt-bucket-ele- 
vator that discharges it to a 9-ft. by 25-ft. direct- 
heat rotary drier. This has a tile-and-brick firebox 
and uses fuel oil. The drier discharges to a chain- 
bucket-elevator, which feeds a chute fitted with a 
flop-gate to allow the material to go to the bucket- 
elevator and again through the drier if necessary. 
Ordinarily the dried rock asphalt goes from the 
drier to a 54-in. by 12-ft. paddle-type mixer, where 
bitumen is added if necessary. A screw-conveyor 
feeds from the mixer to an 18-in. belt-conveyor 
which operates on 75-ft. centers and loads cars on 
a siding alongside the plant for shipment. 

The oil-storage tank is heated by steam and the 
rate of feed to the mixer is controlled by a valve. 
Steam is generated at 100-lb. pressure by 20-hp. and 
40-hp. vertical boilers. The oil is heated to about 
250 deg. F. in the tank. The rock asphalt leaves 
the drier at 250 to 300 deg., a temperature which 
is almost ideal for mixing. 

A Sullivan 834-in. by 10-in. Class WJ3 air-com- 
pressor, which furnishes air for drilling and other 
purposes, is belt-driven by a 2-cyl., 100-hp. Fair- 
banks-Morse Diesel engine. All the other equip- 
ment in the plant is driven through belts, line- 
shafts and gears by a 2-cyl., 120-hp. Fairbanks- 
Morse Diesel engine. A Samson steam engine oper- 
ates the skip-hoist. The plant also contains a Sul- 
livan pneumatic drill-sharpener, a forge, a drill, and 
other equipment. Link-Belt bucket-elevators and 
Robins conveyors fitted with Goodyear belts are 
used throughout the plant. The plant building has 
concrete foundations and floor, timber framework, 
and American Sheet & Tinplate Co. corrugated 
metal siding and roofing. A deep well furnishes the 
water. 

The office of the Reliance Rock Asphalt Corp. is 
at 2314 S. Main St., Ft. Scott, Kan. 

















General view of plant, showing raw-material bin, incline from 
pit, and fuel-oil and bitumen. storage-tanks. 
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MEN of tHe 
INDUSTRY 


OR eighteen years Mr. Conn has been 

president of the Giant Portland Cement 
Co., of Egypt, Pa. He has also been chairman 
of the Committee on Cement Specifications of 
the Portland Cement Assn. and at the Novem- 
ber meeting of that organization was elected 
chairman of the association's board of directors. 
He had previously served several terms as an 
association director. His work as a leader in 
the development of concrete products made 


of cinder aggregate is widely and favorably 
known. 


December, 1932 





CHARLES F. CONN 
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Personal Mention 


























Henry L. Sherman, postmaster of 
Glens Falls, N. Y., died recently at 


his home in that city. For many 
years prior to 1914 he operated the 
Sherman Lime Co. which was sold 
to the F. W. Waite Lime Co. in that 
year. This business was founded by 
his father and grandfather, who built 
the original lime kilns in 1862. 


Grover C. Dillman, highway ‘com- 
missioner of Michigan, headed a del- 
egation from Detroit to Washington, 
D. C., recently seeking to obtain the 
loan, ° 


John L. A. Galster, treasurer and 
general manager of the Petoskey Port- 
land Cement Co., Petoskey, Mich., head 
of the Galster Hunt Club, and his 
party of 20 Petoskey business men, 
have returned home after enjoying his 
annual deer hunt in Michigan’s upper 
peninsula. Nearly every member of 
the party obtained one deer, all that 
the law allows. Mr. Galster formed 
the club many years ago and each year 
its members hie to the north woods and 
their hunting lodge during the open 
season in quest of game. 


Harry M. Poole, president of the 
Iowa Limestone Co., the Flint Crushed 
Gravel Co., the Standard Gravel Co., 
and other companies in Des Moines, 
Ia., was recently elected a director of 
the Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp. 


C. E. Fitzpatrick was recently ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Western 
Limestone Products Co. and the Inde- 
pendent Crushed Stone Co. at Weep- 
ing Water, Neb., to take the place of 
John Crozier, resigned. 
































John A. Miller has become affiliated 
with the Manegold Stone Co. and the 
Jaeger Sand & Gravel Co., both of 
Milwaukee, Wis., to promote the sale 
of pre-mixed concrete. 


Henry C. Hillegas, president of the 
Silver Medal Club of the Universal- 
Atlas Cement Corp. plant at Hudson, 
N. Y., was recently presented with a 
35-yr. medal. The presentation was 
made at a meeting of the members of 
the club, 18 in all, who have been em- 
ployed 25 yr. or more by the company. 
Superintendent R. A. Dittmar made 
the presentation. 


Maurice C. Miller, structural engi- 
neer, has joined the sales staff of the 
Hawkeye Portland Cement Co., Des 
Moines, Ia. 


Fred J. Fuller, former vice-president 
of the Franklin Limestone Co., was 
recently named secretary and treas- 
urer of the Watkins Institute by the 
board of commissioners. 


Oliver D. Posey, 58, quarry foreman 
of the Hutchinson Sand Mine Co., at 
Hutchinson, W. Va., was killed re- 
cently when a falling stone in the 
company’s quarry knocked him from a 
ledge on which he was standing. 


J. S. Tritle, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the National Electric Manu- 
facturer’s Assn. at the recent annual 
meeting of the association. Mr. 
Tritle is by training and experience 
eminently fitted for this post. Since 
his graduation from Yale in 1893 he 
has been connected with the electrical 
industry. After some years in the 
electrical contracting business he went 
to work in 1903 for the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition Co. as chief of 
all construction for the St. Louis 
World’s Fair. Immediately upon com- 
pletion of this work he joined the 
Westinghouse Company as manager of 
the Kansas City office. 


George M. Sharer was recently ap- 
pointed sales manager of the eastern 
division of the Link-Belt Co., with 
headquarters in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Sharer is a mechanical engineer of 
broad experience and has been con- 
nected with the company in Phila- 
delphia for the past 32 yr. In his new 
position he has direct supervision of 
sales of all the company’s offices in 
the Atlantic Coast states. 


Hugh Benet was recently appointed 
manager of the Harrison, N. J., works 
of the Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. Since 1927, when Mr. Benet 
became associated with the company, 
he had been manager of the Holyoke, 
Mass., works. 





William A. Bennett of the Wick- 
wire-Spencer Steel Co. recently ad- 
dressed the Foremen’s and Executives’ 
Club of Glens Falls, N. Y. His sub- 
ject was The Foreman and His Job. 
At this same meeting a motion picture, 
From Mountain to Cement Sack, illus- 
trating the manufacture of Portland 
cement was shown. 


Following a meeting of the board of 
directors of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., held in New York, re- 
cently, President F. A. Merrick an- 
nounced the election of two vice-presi- 
dents. They are C. E. Stephens, for- 
merly commercial vice-president, with . 
headquarters in New York, and N. G. 
Symonds, formerly commercial vice- 
president at Chicago. Mr. Symonds 
will be in charge of sales and his 
headquarters will be at the general 
offices of the company in East Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Stephens will remain in 
New York. 


Edgar Davis was recently elected 
treasurer of the Ingersoll-Rand Co. to 
succeed the late R. D. Purcell. 


The Nobel Award in Chemistry for 
1932, the greatest recognition that any 
scientist can receive, will be presented 
to Dr. Irving Langmuir, associate di- 
rector of the General Electric Research 
Laboratory, in Stockholm on Dec. 10. 
He is the second American chemist to 
have been honored by the Swedish 
Academy of Science in 31 yr. To Dr. 
Langmuir the Nobel award is a dis- 
tinctive honor among many previous 
honors. He is a past-president of the 
American Chemical Society, is a mem- 
ber of various scientific societies, and 
has received numerous honorary de- 
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grees. Dr. Langmuir became affiliated 
with the General Electric Research 
Laboratory in 1909. His achievement 
which stands first in chronological 
order is also regarded as the most 
significant in a practical sense—the 
development of the high-intensity in- 
candescent lamp, the bulb of which 
contains small quantities of either 
nitrogen or argon. Growing out of 
his work with the incandescent lamp 
came momentous discoveries affecting 
the then new and somewhat immature 
vacuum tube. Equally important was 
his discovery of the new process of 
electric welding by the atomic hydro- 
gen method. This process allows the 
welding of metals which formerly 
could not be joined, and the welds are 
of the highest quality, without the 
slightest trace of oxidation. Dr. Lang- 
muir was born in Brooklyn in 1881, 
was graduated from the School of 
Mines of Columbia University in 1903, 
received his master’s degree and that 
of doctor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Goettingen, Germany, and 
was instructor in chemistry at Stevens 
Institute of Technology from 1906 
until 1909, when he joined the research 
staff of the General Electric Co. 


George Oenslager of the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. laboratories at Akron, O.., 
distinguished chemist of the rubber in- 
dustry, has been awarded the Perkin 
medal for 1933, which is given an- 
nually for the most valuable work in 
applied chemistry and is regarded as 
one of the highest honors which can be 
bestowed on an American chemist. 
Mr. Oenslager’s selection is based on 
the pioneering work he has accom- 
plished for the rubber industry on or- 
ganic accelerators as well as other 
chemical research contributions. 


F. J. Rudd has been appointed man- 
aging engineer of the motor depart- 
ment of the General Electric Co., it 
has been announced by N. J. Darling, 
manager of the River Works at Lynn, 
Mass. He succeeds L. E. Underwood, 
who has been made manager of the 
Pittsfield, Mass., works of the com- 


pany. 


E. J. von der Heide has been ap- 
pointed sales representative to handle 
Farrel-Sykes gears, gear units, and 
gear generators in the Middle West 
territory, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by the Farrel-Birming- 
ham Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. His 
headquarters will be at 824 Miami 
Savings Bldg., Dayton, O. Mr. von 
der Heide is a mechanical engineer 
with a wide background in the design 
and application of gears as well as 
their production. 


According to an announcement made 
recently by the finance committee of 
the United States Steel Corp., John S. 
Keefe, president of the American Steel 
& Wire Co., will retire on Jan. 1, 1933, 
under the corporation’s pension plan. 
He will be succeeded by Charles F. 
Blackmer, vice-president of the com- 
pany. 
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A. W. Clark was recently elected a 
director at a meeting of the directors 
of the General Refractories Co. Mr. 
Clark, who was elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the company several months 
ago, was formerly associated with 
Stone & Webster & Blodgett. 

Dr. Willis R. Whitney, organizer 
and for 32-yr. director of the famous 
research laboratory of the General 
Electric Co., retired from that posi- 
tion owing to poor health on Nov. 
1. He was succeeded, through ap- 
pointment of Gerard Swope, president 
of the company, by Dr. William D. 
Coolidge, senior associate director of 
the laboratory. Dr. Whitney continues 
as vice-president in general charge of 
research. Dr. Coolidge, the new di- 
rector, is a native of Hudson, Mass. 
He was trained at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig. He was appointed 
assistant director of the laboratory in 
1908 and associate director in 1928. 

F. M. Starr, of the engineering de- 
partment of the General Electric Co., 
has been awarded a Nobel prize for 
his paper Equivalent Circuits, pre- 
sented at the annual convention of the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, 

A. L. Freedlander, vice-president and 
factory manager of the Dayton Rub- 
ber Mfg. Co., is in Europe conferring 
with leading engineers on manufactur- 
ing developments. Mr. Freedlander 
flew to Germany from Pernambuco, 
Brazil, on the Graf Zeppelin, which 
made its fourth trip on Oct. 29. In 
South America Mr. Freedlander in- 


vestigated the possibilities and the de- 
velopment of rubber plantations. 


Obituary 
ENE AERATORS 


Charles Walker, 37, was the victim 
of a fatal accident recently at the 
yards of the Centropolis Crusher Co. 
in Kansas City, Kan. A 7-ton rock 
fell on him and killed him instantly. 


Eric Hellstrom, 37, died in a hospital 
in St. Paul, Minn., recently after an 
emergency operation for appendicitis. 
He was manager of the St. Paul stone 
quarry. 


S. C. Freese, 76, died recently in 
Bloomington, Ind., of paralysis. He 
was formerly manager of the National 
Stone Co. and was the original owner 
of Bloomington’s gas and electric 
plants. 


Bob Everetts, 55, commercial] lime- 
stone quarry operator, was killed re- 
cently in a premature blast at his 
quarry in Dubuque, Ia. He is survived 
by a son. 


A. A. Sutherland, 67, died recently 
at his home in Seattle, Wash., after an 
illness of two years. He, with his 
brother Fred W., founded the Superior 
Portland Cement Co., of that city. Mr. 
Sutherland retired as treasurer of the 
company in 1925. 


Daniel C. McCurdy, president of the 
McCurdy Sand Co., Brilliant, O., died 
recently. 





December 4-9, 1932. New York, 
N. Y. Fourteenth Exposition of 
Chemical Industries. Under man- 
agement of International Exposi- 
tion Co., Grand Central Palace, 
New York. 


December 5-9, 1932. New Or- 
leans, La. Tenth Annual Asphalt 
Paving Conference and annual 
meeting, Assn. of Asphalt Pav- 
ing Technologists. Under aus- 
pices of Asphalt Institute, 801 
Second Ave., N. Y. 


December 5-10, 1932. New York, 
N. Y. Tenth National Exposition 
of Power and Mechanical Engi- 
neering. Under management of 
International Exposition Co., 
Grand Central Palace. New York, 
N. Y. 


December 7-9, 1932. Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting, 
American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers. 





Vv 


Coming 
Events 
A 


Jan. 16-20, 1933. Detroit, Mich. 
Highway and Building Congress. 
Annual Conventions and Combined 
Show of National Crushed Stone 
Assn. (Jan. 16-18), National Sand 
& Gravel Assn. (Jan. 17-18), and 
National Ready-Mixed Concrete 
Assn. (Jan. 18), Book-Cadillac 
Hotel. 


February 20-23, 1933, Chicago, 
Ill. Twenty-ninth annual conven- 
tion, American Concrete Institute. 
Harvey Whipple, secretary, 2970 
W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


June 26-30, 1933. Chicago, IIl. 
Annual meeting, American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, Ste- 
vens Hotel. C. L. Warwick, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 1315 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Recent I. C.C. Decisions 


Cement.—Finding the rates on 
cement from Ala., Okla., to destina- 
tions in Arkansas and Oklahoma not 
unreasonable, the commission has dis- 
missed the complaints in I. C. C. Dock- 
ets No. 24,805, Oklahoma Portland 
Cement Co. v. K. C. S., and Sub. No. 


1., Same v. A. T. & S. F. (PIT AND 


QUARRY, Sept. 7, 1932.) 

The commission has found that the 
rates on Portland cement from Port- 
land, Colo., to destinations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and New Mexico are, and 
for the future will be, unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial to the extent 
that they exceeded or may exceed the 
rates for application over the short- 
line routes based on Scale IV plus the 
same basis of differentials to destina- 
tions west of Clayton, N. M., as con- 
temporaneously apply on cement traf- 
fic from other producing points in Col- 
orado, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas to 
this destination territory, subject to 
the addition of authorized emergency 
charges. Permission was given the 
Santa Fe to cancel its rates over joint 
routes upon establishment of rates 
over its proposed cut-off from Las 
Animas, Colo., to Boise City, Okla. 
New rates are to be made effective not 
later than Feb. 2, 1933. I. C. C. Docket 
No. 24,928, Colorado Portland Cement 
Co. v. A. T. & S. F. et al. (PIT AND 
QUARRY, Sept. 7, 1932.) 

On finding the rates on Portland 
cement from Bay Bridge, O., to points 
in- Wisconsin applicable on some ship- 
ments and inapplicable on others, 
reparation has been awarded. The 
applicable rates were found unreason- 
able to the extent they exceeded the 
contemporaneous combination rates 
made up of the proportional rate of 
13 c., from Bay Bridge to Manitowoc 
and the rates beyond, both factors be- 
ing treated by the combination rule.— 
I. C. C. Docket No. 24,949, Medusa 
Portland Cement Co. v. A. & W. et al. 
(PIT AND QuARRY, Aug. 23, 1932.) 

Dry Building Mortar.—tin response 
to Fourth Section Application No. 14,- 
796, covering rates on building mortar 
from Superior, O., to the South, the 
commission has granted relief from 
the provisions of the long-and-short- 
haul clause to enable carriers to estab- 
lish and maintain rates from Superior, 
O., to southern destinations named in 
Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2,315, the same as 
the rates contemporaneously in effect 
on cement, from and to the same 
points, constructed on the scale pre- 
scribed in Southern Cement Rates, 132 
I. C. C. 427, 139 I. C. C. 484, 147 I. C. 
C. 303, 155 I. C. C. 339 and 176 I. C. C. 
747. The usual terms and conditions 
are contained in the order.—F. S. O. 
11,069. 

Fluxing Stone. — In a thirteenth 
section proceeding, instituted in re- 
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sponse to a petition filed by Ohio car- 
riers, and complaint cases involving 
rates on raw dolomite and fluxing 
stone to destinations interstate near 
the Ohio state line, the commission has 
investigated the rates from the princi- 
pal producing points in Ohio to their 
principal markets. The State Public 
Utilities Commission ordered the Ohio 
carriers to publish rates from the Ohio 
dolomite group, composed of Carey, 
Gibsonburg, McVitty’s, Maple Grove, 
Marblehead, Narlo and Woodville, of 
92 c. per gross ton to Canton and Mas- 
sillon and $1.05 to Alliance, Youngs- 
town, Warren and other destinations 
in what is known as the Mahoning 
Valley District. At the time these 
rates were published the rate from 
Marble Cliff, O., to points in Ohio in the 
Steubenville-Wheeling district were re- 
duced to $1.05, leaving the rate to 
points in the same district in West 
Virginia, $1.13. The Ohio commission 
required the maintenance of a rate of 
80 c. from Painesville to Youngstown, 
and of 90 c. to Canton and Massillon, 
while the rate from Painesville to 
points in the Shenango Valley district 
for interstate movement in $1.01. This 
it was also alleged, destroyed a long 
existing relationship between the ori- 
gins of Painesville and points in the 
Hillsville-Walford district in Pennsyl- 
vania. The rate from Marble Cliff, O., 
to Weirton, Benwood and Wheeling, 
W. Va., of $1.13 was alleged to be un- 
reasonable. The value of the stone per 
gross ton at the time of hearing was 
shown to be; at Marblehead, 70 c.; at 
Marble Cliff 75 c. to 80 c.; at Hills- 
ville, $1.10; at Painesville, $1.70; and 
at points in the Dolomite district, 45 c. 
To destinations in the Mahoning and 
Shenango Valleys there was shipped 
from Jan. 1, 1928, to June 30, 1930, a 
total of 100,119 cars, of which 18,691 
originated at Marblehead, 20,001 in 
the Dolomite district, and 61,427 in the 
Hillsville district. During the same 
period there was shipped to the Steub- 
enville-Wheeling district from Marble- 
head 11,458 cars, from Marble Cliff 
10,371, and from the Dolomite district 
3,207, making a total of 25,036 cars, 
averaging 56 gross tons per car and 
bringing freight charges of $5,589,- 
575.23. 

In connection with the thirteenth 
section allegation the commission says: 
“We havé no authority to increase in- 
trastate rates unless it is clearly shown 
that they are working injury to ship- 
pers or localities in interstate com- 
merce or discriminate unjustly against 
such commerce. It is also well settled 
that a mere difference in rates is not 
enough to establish such facts. It 
must be shown that the difference in 
rates, actual or relative, is the mov- 
ing factor in creating undue prejudice 
to competing shippers in interstate 
commerce or in casting an undue bur- 

















den upon or obstructing such com- 
merce.” 

In connection with the complaint 
cases involving rates from Marble 
Cliff, and giving its conclusions in the 
investigation, the following language 
is used: “So far as this record is con- 
cerned, no reason appears why Weir- 
ton and other West Virginia points 
should not be on a parity with Steub- 
enville and Mingo Junction and other 
points formerly grouped therewith in 
rates on fluxing stone from Marble 
Cliff and West Columbus. Transporta- 
tion conditions are substantially simi- 
lar, the distances are relatively the 
same and the furnaces at the points 
in question are in competition with 
one another. We are satisfied that the 
rate from Marble Cliff to West Vir- 
ginia destinations is not unreasonable. 
The only basis for a finding of undue 
prejudice and preference arises in con- 
nection with the rates from Marble 
Cliff to Steubenville and Mingo Junc- 
tion on the one hand and from Marble 
Cliff to Weirton on the other hand. 
However, complainants insist that any 
undue prejudice which may exist can 
be removed only by reducing the rate 
to the West Virginia destinations. 
They strenuously oppose any increase 
in the rate from Marble Cliff to Mingo 
Junction and Steubenville. In in- 
stances where parity of rates is sought 
only by reductions we have regarded 
the allegation of undue prejudice with- 
drawn. (174 1. C. C. 577; 172 I. C. C. 
38.). At the argument the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad indicated that unless 
the intrastate rates from the other 
Ohio producing points were increased 
it desired to waive any relief which 
might be accorded in connection with 
the rate from Marble Cliff to Mingo 
Junction and Steubenville. 

“We find that the intrastate rates 
in Ohio here involved have not been 
shown to cause undue prejudice to per- 
sons or localities in interstate com- 
merce nor unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce nor un- 
due preference of, or advantage to, 
intrastate commerce or intrastate 
shippers. 

“We further find that the rate on 
fluxing stone, in car-loads, from 
Marble Cliff and West Columbus, 0O., 
to Weirton, Benwood and Wheeling, 
W. Va., is not unreasonable, nor un- 
duly prejudicial to complainants.”—I. 
C. C. Docket No. 23,625, Rates on Raw 
Dolomite and Fluxing Stone within the 
State of Ohio; No. 23,832, Marble Cliff 
Quarries Co. v. Pennsylvania et al, 
and No. 23,832, Sub. 1, Weirton Steel 
Co. v. Same. (PIT AND QUARRY, March 
23, 1932.) 

Industrial Sand.—This decision of 
the commission covers in all a total of 
54 cases, some of which have been de- 
cided heretofore and were reconsid- 
ered. It is an investigation of the 


Pit and Quarry 


structure of rates in industrial sands 
in official territory. 

The rates in official territory on in- 
dustrial sand, which is sand, primarily 
suitable and used for glass making and 
for molding, abrasive, fire and furnace, 
and filter purposes, are not on any 
uniform or consistent basis, either as 
to level or commodity description, and 
are considerable higher than the rates 
on common sand, that is, sand pri- 
marily suitable and used for the fine 
aggregate in concrete for road and 
building construction. The parties to 
these proceedings, including the car- 
riers, producers and consumers of in- 
dustrial sand, generally agree that uni- 
form bases of rates should be provided 
on industrial sand. The principal dis- 
pute concerns the measure of the rates 
and the extent, if any, to which higher 
rates on industrial sand than on com- 
mon sand are justified by transporta- 
tion conditions; and, if a difference 
in rate level is made, the commodity 
descriptions to be used in applying the 
different rates. 

Of the sand produced in the United 
States, about 68 per cent. is produced 
in official] territory, New York, IIli- 
nois and Pennsylvania together pro- 
duce more than all the other states 
outside official territory combined. Of 
the total industrial sand produced in 
the United States, about 86 per cent. 
is produced in official territory, where 
the production of industrial sand ex- 
ceeds the production of all sand in 
certain of the other territories. The 
principal producers are the members 
of complainant Illinois Silica Sand 
Traffic Bureau, which operate in the 
Ottawa district in Illinois, with an an- 
nual production of from 2,000,000 to 
2,250,000 tons. The complainant Penn- 
sylvania Glass Sand Corp., operates in 
the Mapleton district in Pennsylvania 
and the Hancock-Berkely Springs dis- 
trict in West Virginia and Maryland, 
with an annual production of from 
800,000 to 1,000,000 tons. 

Many scales of rates were proposed, 
some allowing a differential for joint 
hauls, some a differential for the use 
of box cars as against open-top equip- 
ment, and with varying levels and 
rates of progression to suit the needs 
of the proponent. While consumers of 
sand objected to a different level of 
rates for shipments in box cars from 
that for shipment in open-top cars, 
much evidence was introduced and sev- 
eral cases were cited to show that 
such a different level was not unrea- 
sonable. The conclusions read in part 
as follows. 

“We are of the opinion that, under 
the circumstances here presented, a 
distinction similar to those just men- 
tioned should be drawn between the 
rates on these industrial sands in box 
cars as contrasted with open-top cars. 
We are further of opinion that reason- 
able, nonprejudicial, and nondiscrimi- 
natory rates on the traffic embraced 
in these proceedings will be afforded 
by basic distance scales made: (1) 17.5 
per cent. of first class on ground or 
pulverized sand and related commodi- 
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ties, known as Scale I; (2) 14.5 per 
cent. of first class on all other sand 
in box cars, known as Scale II; and 
(3) 13 per cent. of first class on ship- 
ments in open-top cars of silica, core 
and molding sand, as well as ship- 
ments in open-top cars of all other 
sand from the plants of the lake sand 
producers and Industrial Silica Corp., 
known as Scale III. Scales so con- 
structed are set forth in Appendix H. 
The assailed rates on gravel from 
Phalanx should be made on the basis 
of the West Penn scale.” 

The allowance of arbitraries amount- 
ing to 25 per cent. of the scale for 
movement within New England and of 
70c per ton for movement through 
New York Harbor was made. Rea- 
sonable group and differential adjust- 
ments were found warranted. The 
applicable rate from the Albany dis- 
trict to Beaver Dam, Wis., a distance 
of 836 mi., was found to be 26.5 per 
100 lb. It was found that the inter- 
state rates assailed in Docket No. 
17,817 Sub. No. 1, to the Chicago dis- 
trict were not unreasonable, but that 
other rates are and will be unreason- 
able to the extent that they exceed the 
rates set forth in Appendix H. 

In No. 15,833 former findings were 
affirmed, except that the rates assailed 
from Ottawa and Utica, IIl., to Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, are, and for the future will 
be, unduly prejudicial to Keokuk and 
unduly preferential of Burlington, 
Iowa, and Quincy, IIl., to the extent 
that they are less favorable to Keokuk, 
as compared with Burlington and 
Quincy, than would result from the 
bases prescribed herein. 

In No. 23,912, the rates assailed 
were found unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded the rates pre- 
scribed in Appendix H. Reparation 
was awarded wherever the rates were 
found unreasonable for the past. Find- 
ings in prior reports—109 I. C. C. 346; 
115 I. C. C. 322; 120 I. C. C. 43; 147 
I, C. C. 615; 147 I. C. C. 691; 152 
I. C. C. 749; 153 I. C. C. 469; 153 
I. C. C. 7384; 155 I. C. C. 301; 155 
I. C. C. 687 and 157 I. C. C. 59—are 
modified in so far as inconsistent with 
these findings. 

In dissenting opinions Commission- 
ers Lewis, Brainerd and McManamy 
objected to a higher level of rates on 
industrial sands than obtained on com- 
mon sand when both move in open-top 
cars. Commissioners Mahaffie and 
Tate objected to the award of repara- 
tion. Commissioner Eastman, in a 
comparatively long dissenting opin- 
ion, objected to higher rates for indus- 
trial sand in open-top cars than ap- 
plied on common sand. He states that 
the theory of the majority seems to be 
that the carriers need more revenue 
and that this traffic can stand higher 
rates. Continuing, he says: “The car- 
riers are in danger of curtailing the 
amount of transportation performed 
by discouraging the longer hauls, if 
freight rates are maintained on a level 
radically inconsistent with prevailing 
levels of commodity prices. I shall 
not enlarge on that point, but believe 


it to be one to which both we and the 
railroads must soon give serious con- 
sideration.” He also objected to the 
70c. arbitrary for movement through 
New York Harbor, maintaining that 
the arbitrary should not be more than 
40c. He was joined in his opinion by 
Commissioner Aitchison. The scales 
prescribed, appearing in Appendix H, 
are to apply via the shortest routes 
over which car-load traffic can move 
without transfer of lading. The car- 
load minimum weight on Scale I is 
60,000 lb., and on the others 90 per 
cent. of the marked capacity of the 
car, subject to the full cubical or 
visible capacity. The scales are shown 
below. As 54 cases are involved only 
the docket numbers are given here. 
I. C. C. Dockets No. 22,907, Industrial 
Sand Cases, 1930; 23,377; 23,560; 23,- 
111; 23,340; 23,575; 23,245; 23,889; 
23,226 and Sub. 1; 23,446; 23,926; 23,- 
897; 23,930; 23,912; 23,097 and other 
cases previously heard and decided. 


APPENDIX H 


Scales 

Miles I Ii Ill Miles I Ir Ill 
5...100 80 80 460...380 300 280 
10...100 100 80 500...380 320 280 


20...120 100 80 520...400 320 300 
30...120 100 100 540...400 340 300 
45...140 120 100 560...420 340 300 
50...160 120 120 580...420 340 320 
65...160 140 120 620...440 360 320 
70...180 140 120 640...440 380 340 
75...180 140 140 680...460 380 340 
90...180 160 140 740...480 400 36¢ 
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400...340 280 260 1,225...680 500 460 
420...360 300 260 1,250... 
440...360 300 280 1,300... 


Examiner’s Reports 


Cement.—Examiner Harold M. 
Brown proposes an award of repara- 
tion on finding that the rate on cement 
from Ada, Okla., to Shamrock, Tex., 
was unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeded 20c.—I. C. C. Docket No. 
25,320, Oklahoma Portland Cement 
Co. v. C. R. I. & G. et al. 

Sand and Gravel.—Examiner E. H. 
Waters, in rehearsing various cases 
covering rates on sand and gravel 
within the South and the original hear- 
ing in I. & S. 3,625, proposes that 
the commission find not justified the 
prescription of one single scale of 
rates for application to both single- 
line and joint-line hauls. He recom- 
mends that the arbitrary of 25c. per 
ton previously granted short-or weak 
lines be continued, it being optional 
with those lines whether they charge 
the arbitrary or not. He proposes 
that the previous findings in No. 
22,109— that the 17,517 standard line 
seales are reasonable rates for the 
interstate transportation of this traffic, 
in straight or mixed car-loads, be- 
tween points in South Carolina and 
from points in other states in southern 
territory, except Florida, to points in 
South Carolina—should be reaffirmed. 
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The commission’s former findings and 
order made and entered in No. 22,109, 
requiring, without exception, the ap- 
plication of the 17,517 scales within 

South Carolina should not be enforced 

without appropriate modifications. In 

keeping with the thought previously 

expressed, it is felt that the matter 

of working out a lawful basis of rates 

that will accord appropriate relief in 

such exceptional instances where the 

assessment of the 17,517 joint-line 

arbitraries would result in real and 

substantial hardship should be left in 

the first instance to the South Caro- 

lina Commission and with the hope 

that no further action by the federal 

commission will become necessary. It 

is further recommended that this be 

done with the expectation that the 

South Carolina Commission will pro- 

ceed as soon as possible to authorize 
a revision which, while according law- 

ful and appropriate relief from the 
17,517 joint-line rates in exceptional 
cases of substantial and real hardship, 
will nevertheless be, on the whole, in 
harmony with the said approved inter- 
state bases. It was found that the re- 
spondents in the I. & S. 3,625 have 
justified the proposed schedule of 
rates.— I. C. C. Dockets Nos. 17,517, 
Rates on chert, clay, sand and gravel; 
17,699 and Sub. 1; 17,689; 17,763; 
17,764 and Sub. 1; 19,512; 22,109; I. 
& S. 2,470; I. & S. 3,250; and I. & S. 
3,625, Sand, Gravel, Slag, Stone and 
Chert between points in Southern Ter- 
ritory. 

Molding Sand.—Examiner Morris 
H. Konigsberg proposes that the com- 
mission find the rates on molding 
sand, from points in Indiana and Ohio 
to Nashville and Franklin, Tenn., not 
inapplicable or unreasonable, and dis- 
miss the complaint in I. C. C. Docket 
No. 25,349, Allen Mfg. Co. et al. v. 
L. & N. et al. 

Sulphur.—Examiner Herbert P. 
Haley recommends that the commis- 
sion find the rate on crude sulphur 
from Bryan (Palangana), Tex., to 
Corpus Christi, Tex., for export or 
coastwise movement beyond, not un- 
reasonable, and dismiss the complaint 
in I. C. C. Docket No. 25,257, Duval 
Texas Sulphur Co. v. Texas Mexican. 


New Complaints Filed 


Lime.—Alleging prejudicial rates 
with competitors preferred on both 
state and interstate traffic, the rates 
on lime from various Ohio producing 
points to destinations in New England, 
Trunk Line and Eastern Central 
Freight Assn., territories are under 
attack. -The alleged preferred points 
include practically all points of pro- 
duction in the East, among which are, 
Bellefonte, York and Cedar Hollow, 
Pa.; West Stockbridge, Pittsfield and 
North Adams, Mass.; Glens Falls, 
N. Y.; Rockland, Me.; Engle, Martins- 
burg and Millville, W. Va.; Grove, 
Frederick and Security, Md.; Limeton 
and Strasburg, Va. Complainants ask 
for nonprejudicial rates for the future. 
—I. C. C. Docket No. 25,589, Ohio 
Lime Manufacturers, Kelly Island 
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Lime & Transport Co., National 
Mortar & Supply Co., Ohio Hydrate 
& Supply Co., Woodville Lime Products 
Co., Herzog Lime & Stone Co., Moore’s 
Lime Co. v. Pennsylvania et al. 

Limestone.—Rates on limestone in 
violation of Sec. 3, from the Bedford- 
Bloomington District in Indiana to 
destinations in official, western trunk- 
line and southern Missouri territory, 
are alleged, with preference shown 
for rates on competitive materials: 
Limestone, sandstones, marbles, gran- 
ites, artificial stone, architectural terra 
cotta, face brick, enameled brick, Port- 
land cement, lumber, crushed stone and 
terrazo material. New rates are 
prayed for in I. C. C. Docket No. 
25,599, Bedford Stone Club, Bedford, 
Ind. v. A. G. S. et al. 

Sand.—New rates and reparation 
are sought on an allegation of rates 
and charges in violation of Sec. 1 and 
6 on sand, processed for filtering and 
water softening, from Sewell, N. J., 
to New York Lighterage (Manhattan 
Piers), N. Y.—I. C. C. Docket No. 
25,597. Hungerford and Terry, Inc., 
Clayton, N. J. v. Pennsylvania. 


Rate-Committee Dockets 


New England Freight Assn. 


Lime.—Shippers propose the estab- 
lishment of a car-load minimum weight 
on lime of 30,000 in lieu of the present 
minimum of 40,000 lb., to apply on 
lime from producing points on the 
B. & A., B. & M., C. V., Me. C., N. Y. 
N. H. & H., and Rutland Railroads, to 
destinations in trunk-line territory, to 
enable them to compete with shippers 
located in other territories —Docket 
No. 27,060. 


Trunk Line Assn. 


Cement.—Carriers propose to revise 
the rates on cement from Buffalo, 
N. Y., to destinations on the C. & O. 
in West Virginia. Statement of rates 
will be furnished on request.—Docket 
No. M-3,137. 

Sand.—Carriers propose to establish 
rates on common sand!, from the 
Perth Amboy district to Canadian 
destinations, on the same basis as 
those now applicable on molding sand 
per Item 6,235 of Curlett’s Tariff 
I. C. C. A-306.—Docket No. 29,938, 
Sup. 1. 


Central Freight Assn. 


Agricultural Limestone.—Carriers 
propose to publish reduced rates on 
agricultural limestone, car-load min- 
imum weight 60,000 lb., to points in 
Ohio and Indiana on the N. Y. C., 
from Genoa, Martin, Danbury and 
Marblehead, O., ranging from $1.45 
from Genoa and Martin to Pettisville, 
O., to $1.70 from Danbury and Marble- 
head to Elkhart, Briston and Vistula, 
Ind.—Docket No. 33,564. 

Dolomite.—Carriers propose to can- 
cel specific commodity rates on roasted 
dolomite from Kenova, W. Va., to 
destinations in C. F. A. territory, 
allowing 60 per cent. of the 6th class 
rates to apply.—Docket No. 33,580. 





Slag.—Carriers propose to establish 
a rating of 60 per cent. of the 6th class 
rates on slag, ground or pulverized, 
in bulk or in barrels, bags or boxes, 
car-load minimum weight 50,000 Ilb., 
from Hamilton, O., to points in C. F. A. 
and trunk line territories —Docket No. 
33,650. 


Western Trunk Line Committee 


Plaster-board.—Shippers propose an 
exception to Rule 5 of the classification 
to apply on l.c.l. shipments of plaster- 
board loaded in a car with plaster, 
the proposed rule to read: “Less-than- 
carload shipments of plaster-board, 
not packed in conformity with classifi- 
cation requirements, loaded by shipper 
and unloaded by consignee, forwarded 
in car-loads with plaster, when stowed 
and braced, will be acceptable at the 
same l.c.l. ratings as when in bundles 
without being subject to penalty pro- 
vided for by Rule 5 of Western Class- 
ification.” —Docket No. 8,171. 


Southern Freight Assn. 


Crushed Stone, Sand and Gravel.— 
It is proposed to establish rates on 
erushed stone, sand and gravel from 
Johnson City, Tenn., to destinations 
on the N. & W., on the basis of the 
Buckland scale prescribed in I. C. C. 
Docket No. 15,216, using the joint line 
scale.—Docket No. 59,699. 


Southwestern Freight Bureau 


Cement.—Carriers propose to estab- 
lish a rate of 8% c. per 100 lb. on 
cement, car-load minimum weight 80,- 
000 lb., to apply from points in the 
Kansas Gas Belt to Kansas City, Mo., 
to alternate with the present rate on 
the lower minimum. Proponent claims 
this rate is necessary in order to 
enable these shippers to compete in 
the Kansas City market.—Docket No. 
25,905. 

Ground Limestone.—Shippers pro- 
pose a reduction in the car-load min- 
imum weight on ground limestone, 
from, to and between southeastern 
points provided with rates in S. W. L. 
Tariff 162-E, to 40,000 lb., claiming 
that dealers and stock feeders are not 
in a position to handle more than that 
amount in one consignment.—Docket 
No. 25,839. 


1The car-load minimum weight will be 90 per 
cent. of the marked capacity of the car, except 
that, when the car is loaded to its full cubical or 
visible capacity, the actual weight will apply. 


The Rennolds Equipment Co. of 
Chicago, dealer in rebuilt construction 
equipment, has announced the change 
of its firm name to State Line Ma- 
chinery Co. The offices have been re- 
moved from the Tower Bldg. to the 
plant at 3904 E. 106 St., Chicago. 


Foote Brothers Gear & Machine Co. 
announce the appointment of J. L. 
Kilroy, 114 Bauer Ave., Louisville, 
Ky., as representative in Kentucky 
and cities on Ohio River in Indiana 
and Ohio, with the exception of New- 
port and Ashland, Ky., which are cov- 
ered by the Ohio representative. 
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Foreign Developments 








Practical Problems in 
Making Special Cement 


The problems involved in the manu- 
facture of special or “high-test” ce- 
ment are in general the same as those 
in the manufacture of the standard 
Portland cement, but sharpened. An 
all-important consideration is the 
thorough homcgeneity of the raw mix, 
and to achieve this may require spe- 
cial care from the quarry on, particu- 
larly if working banks of high and 
low-lime stone. The extra care thus 
involved applies both to the propor- 
tioning of the materials by accurate 
equipment and to the finer grinding, 
since finer grinding makes possible a 
more thorough mixture. The grinding 
equipment may be the same as that 
used in the making of regular Port- 
land cement, but the capacity will be 
less because of the finer grinding; 
this, along with greater cost per ton 
for labor and overhead, accounts for 
the higher production costs of the spe- 
cial cement. A further requirement is 
the use of mixing silos between the 
raw-grinding and burning depart- 
ments arranged for the transfer of 
material from one silo to another to 
achieve the required homogeneity. 

The limits of the fineness of grind- 
ing are still being debated by the sci- 
entific investigators; a brief review of 
the ideas of the leading investigators 
shows such lack of unanimity that it 
is still necessary to let practical ex- 
perience show in any specific case 
what is the degree of fineness to which 
a given raw material should be 
ground. Between the wet and the dry 
processes, the former is generally ac- 
knowledged as the most feasible for 
obtaining a uniform mixture, al- 
though with suitable care in handling 
the materials equally good cement can 
be made by the dry process. 

Still another important problem in 
the manufacture of cement of this 
type is that of admixtures, either to 
improve the quality of the cement or 
to facilitate its manufacture by low- 
ering the sintering temperature. Of 
these, only those for improving the 
silicate modulus have as yet shown 
their worth in special-cement manu- 
facture—Th. Klehe in Tonindustrie- 
Zeitung 56: 876-878, Aug. 29, 1932. 


Designs Lime Kiln of 
Calculated Proportions 


Much that has been written in 
France recently about shaft kilns has 
not been sufficiently grounded in the 
fundamental principles of combustion 
and decarbonation. The shaft kiln 
should be just as subject to definite 
“laws” as the blast-furnace, though, 
of course, the laws are not the same 
ones. The author develops such laws 
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by calculation, based specifically on 
the burning of lime in shaft kilns. 

With diameter D m. the minimum 
height of the shaft, he finds, from the 
mouth to the draw, is 4D m., the 
height of the draw from the ground 
depending on the discharging and 
handling equipment. The production 
of the kiln, for 24 hr. consecutive, 
or 16 hr. of operation with 4-hr. in- 
tervals between shifts, can be figured 
as 0.507 D2 for hydraulic limes and 
0.40 7 D3 for fat limes, for kilns with 
diameters less than 3 m., and 0.45 7 D3 
for hydraulic limes and 0.38 7 D? for 
fat limes, for kilns with diameters of 
3 to 5 m. It is easy to reverse the 
problem and determine the diameter 
of kiln corresponding to a desired 
production. 


The diameter at the mouth is 0.96 D 
m., at the bottom 1.04 D m., the 
average diameter at mid height being 
Dm. The corresponding diameter of 
stack is 0.8 D m., the depth of stack 
below the mouth 0.482 D m. With 
natural draft the stack, provided with 
of the kiln, for 24 hr. consecutive, 
a damper, should be 4D m. high, in- 
cluding the section descending into the 
kiln. With forced draft the pressure 
at the foot of the stack should be 
4D mm. of water. The fan should 
have three speeds, corresponding to 
3D, 3.5D and 4D mm. of water at the 
foot of the stack if the drawing doors 
are open to the free air, or a single 





Lime kiln designed in accord with principles of 
y Duchez. 


speed giving 3.5D mm. of water if the 
air has variable air feed. With provi- 
sion for closing the doors the pressure 
to be provided at the bottom of the 
kiln for the section corresponding to 
diameter 1.04D will be 5 mm. of water 
maximum with a fan of three speeds 
giving 1 mm., 3 mm. or 5 mm. for a 
constant capacity of 1.25 f  D? X cor- 
responding to 300 D? cu. m. per hr. 
for hydraulic limes and 285 D® cu. m. 
per hr. for fat limes. 

The illustration shows a lime kiln 
designed in accordance with these cal- 
culations, and intended either for 
pure limes or hydraulic limes.—J.-E. 
Duchez in Revue des Materiaux de 
Construction No. 274:274-278, No. 
275:316-319 and No. 276:370-373, 
July, Aug., Sept., 1932. 

(7 ill.) 


Study Alumina Cement 
and Water Reaction 


In Nos. 8 to 10 of Zement earlier 
this year (abstracted in PIT AND 
QuarRRY, Aug. 28) Kiihl and Wang re- 
ported on investigations of the surface 
reactions between Portland-cement 
particles and water, particularly lime 
water. The same method was used in 
an investigation of the reaction be- 
tween alumina-cement particles and 
water, reported in the present article. 
It is found that the aluminate com- 
pounds of alumina cement, thus essen- 
tially monocalcium aluminate, go into 
solution comparatively easily; they 
are leached out of the cement particle, 
are hydrolyzed, and pass into dical- 
cium hydroaluminate and aluminium 
hydroxide. Both new formations are 
principally in colloidal solution; they 
are separated out extremely slowly. 
Even after their separation only very 
delicate amorphcus structures are 
present at first; yet the dicalcium hy- 
droaluminate at least in part grad- 
ually passes to the crystalline state, 
forming spheroliths. 

Free-lime hydrate is formed in the 
fluid phase by hydrolysis of the origi- 
nal material; but the concentration of 
the lime water remains very low; its 
pH-value lies at 11.6 to 11.7. The 
solubility of the dicalcium hydroalumi- 
nate in the reagent fluid is compara- 
tively great in contrast to the solu- 
bility of the hydration products of 
Portland cement in lime water. It 
corresponds to a quantity of 164 mg. 
of alumina per 1. as against only 10 
mg. in the case of Portland cement. 

The silicate components, thus essen- 
tially the dicalcium silicate, hydrate 
in the particle with the formation of 
a gel envelop of calcium hydrosilicate, 
the constitution of which could not. be 
determined separately. The forma- 
tion of this envelop of gel soon brings 
about a diminution of the speed of the 
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reaction, as it hinders the dissolving of 
further aluminate components from 
the interior of the cement particle. 
Yet the hydration process does not 
come to an end on this account, for 
the envelop allows some penetration of 
water from the outside; this offers the 
possibility that in the further course 
of the hydration the aluminates hy- 
drate also in the interior of the cement 
particle. 

The ideas that Michaelis developed 
for the hydration process of Portland 
cement may be adopted, with slight 
modifications required by the natural 
of the material, to the hydration proc- 
ess of alumina cement; here also we 
have chemically a process in the range 
of colloid chemistry and mechanically 
a hardening of a gel mass through 
“inner suction.”—Prof. Dr. Hans Kihl 
and Dipl.-Ing. Hans Berchem in Ze- 
ment 21:547-553 and 561-567, Sept. 29 
and Oct. 6, 1932. 





Phenol Method Employed 
to Determine Free Lime 


Since the notable work of Lerch and 
Bogue, adapting Emley’s glycerine 
process to the determination of free 
lime in cement, many improvements 
in it have been suggested but with 
mediocre success. Investigators at the 
Warsaw Cement Research Laboratory 
sought another solvent for CaO with- 
out attacking other lime compounds 
and have worked out the phenol pro- 
cess, which is thought to have certain 
important advantages over the glyce- 
rine process and to simplify the prob- 
lems concerned. 

The determination is based on the 
solution of the free lime in a mixture 
of phenol with absolute ethyl alcohol. 
The solution is filtered from residue, 
the alcohol distilled off, the solution 
thinned with water and titrated with 
hydrochloric acid with methyl orange 
as indicator. When phenol acts on 
CaO, calcium phenolate is formed 
through the equation CaO +2 C,H; 
OH = Ca (C,H;O).+H.O. The phe- 
nolate is hydrolitically dissociated 
through an excess of water. As the 
presence of phenol in hydrous solu- 
tions is without influence on the color 
change of methyl orange the lime 
present in hydrous solution can be de- 
termined in the presence of phenol 
through titrating with hydrochloric 
acid. 

The advantages of the method are 
that it is much easier to obtain com- 
pletely anhydrous phenol than com- 
pletely anhydrous glycerine. The 
minute repeated titrating is no longer 
required and there are no difficulties 
in determining the end point of the 
reaction. Although the time required 
is the same, the operator can be en- 
gaged in other things; the anhydrous 
substance is required only for the 
first operation (solution). 

The method has been used at 
the Warsaw laboratory for studying 
the reactions between CaCO, and 
Fe.O, and CaO and Fe.0O,; the course 
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of the reactions between CaO and 
SiO., Al.O, and Fe.O, in cement burn- 
ing; equilibria in the system Ca, S, O; 
the course of the reactions between 
CaO and CO.; the process of cement 

















berless small fissure planes, which are 
probably the reason for the compara- 
tively greater torsion. 

The bricks were also tested by 
quenching. As water quenching ac- 
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Sectional view of Gistenbeck sand-lime-brick plant. 


formation in the rotary kiln; investi- 
gations of finished cement; and the 
setting of the cement. In the last case 
the method is applied to the determi- 
nation of Ca(OH).—Dr.-Ing. J. Ko- 
narzewski and Dipl.-Ing. W. Luka- 
szewicz in Zement 21:533-536, Sept. 
22, 1932. 


Find Magnesite Brick 
Resisting Heat Change 

Requirements of refractory mate- 
rials in kilns are essentially a chemi- 
cal resistance to attack of the raw mix 
and insensitivity to temperature so 
that they do not crack off on stopping 
and later refiring the kiln. Magnesite 
has good chemical resistance to ce- 
ment materials, but only recently have 
magnesite refractory bricks been de- 
veloped with sufficient resistance to 
change of temperature. The author 
reports on tests with five commercial 
magnesite bricks (A to E), using a 
simplified form of Norton’s equation 
in which the sensitivity is a constant 
multiplied by the coéfficients of ex- 
pansion over the maximum distortion. 
The bricks were of approximately the 
same porosity and conductivity, and 
little differed in chemical and physical 
properties. 

Expansion proceeded uniformly in 
all five bricks and at 1,500 deg. F. 
was some 1.6 per cent. of the origi- 
nal length. The distortion was inves- 
tigated with a special torsion appara- 
tus at room temperature and for tem- 
peratures up to 900 deg. F., observing 
both the elastic distortion and, after 
passing the limit of elasticity, the plas- 
tic distortion. Brick E (“insensitive 
to temperature’’) showed the greatest 
distortion, which in the range of elas- 
ticity at 20 deg. F., as well as at 900 
deg. F. after plastic disformation had 
set in, was about five times as great 
as that of the previously customary 
brands. By means of thin sections 
it was found that the usual magnesite 
bricks contained rounded periclase 
crystals with deposits of magnesium 
ferrite in uniform crystals. The 
brick E, however, is divided into num- 


cording to the German standard spe- 
cifications ig inadmissible here, they 
were quenched by heating for 2 hr. at 
900 deg. F. and then being submitted 
to a blast of cold compressed air. This 
was repeated until the specimen fell 
apart. The average of the customary 
commercial bricks was 1.5 to 3.5 
repetitions, but with brick E more 
than 30, a good correspondence with 
the findings of the previous tests. 
Magnesite bricks of this sort will prob- 
ably be of great importance to the ce- 
ment industry—Dr. K. Endell in 
Stahl und Eisen (52) 1932, 759-763 
and Zement 21:522, Sept. 15, 1932. 


German Sand-Lime-Brick 
Plant Is Now a Veteran 


At Gistenbeck near Clenze, Han- 
nover, is the sand-lime-brick plant 
known as Kalksandsteinwerk Gisten- 
beck G.m.b.H., which was built in 1908 
and has proved its utility by 24 yrs. 
of operation practically as it was 
built. Sand is carried from an adja- 
cent pit up an inclined conveyor to the 
mixing floor of the plant and there 
fed through a hopper to the mixing 
and slaking trommel. On the mixing 
floor stands also the storage-bin for 
the pulverized lime, which is produced 
in a ball-mill and lifted from the 
ground floor to the bin by means of a 
bucket-elevator. The slaking trommel, 
which receives the pulverized lime by 
means of a portable scale, is notable 
for its unusual dimensions, being 
about as long as it is high and having 
a capacity of 10 cum. The mix falls 
down to a hopper with a revolving 
table which feeds a bucket-elevator ; 
the latter lifts the mass to an octago- 
nal screen over the feed-bin of the 
rotary press. This press has a capac- 
ity of 2,500 bricks per hr. The brick 
are hardened in a kettle 14 m. long 
and 2 m. in diameter. Steam for the 
hardening and for power is generated 
in a 45-hp. boiler of 60 sq.m. heating 
surface and 8 atm. operating pres- 
sure—B. Krieger in Tonindustrie- 
Zeitung 56: 880-881, Aug. 29, 1932. 
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Asphalt Equipment 

Road-Type Portable Asphalt Plants. 
2p. (Bull. P-456 and P-678. Hether- 
ington & Berner, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind.) These leaflets describe and illus- 
trate, respectively, the Nos. 4, 5, and 
6 road mixing plants which have ca- 
pacities of 100-120, 125-150, and 200- 
335 sq. yd. per hr., and the Nos. 6A, 
7 and 8 road-type plants which have 
capacities of 25-40, 30-50, and 40-75 
sq. yd. per hr. These capacities vary 
according to whether sheet asphalt, 


asphaltic concrete, or oil mix is being 
laid. 


Compressed Air 

Anti-Freeze Airline System. 8p. 
(Bull. 100-0. Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Chicago, Ill.) Describes and illustrates 
the Tanner tank and Tanner gas, 
which are designed to protect any air 
lines or equipment from freezing. 
Drilling 

Portable Air-Drill Sharpener. 4p. 
(Bull. 72-P. Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Chicago, Ill.) Describes and illustrates 
the “Little Smithy” portable drill 
sharpener which is designed to handle 
all shapes and sizes of air-drill steel. 


Excavating Equipment 

Speeder Shovels, Cranes and Drag- 
lines. (Speeder Machinery Corp., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.) Catalog describes 
improvements recently made in the 
Speeder Model B-3, which has a capac- 
ity of % cu.yd. 
Gasoline Engines 

Starting Heater. 2p. (Bull. 83-RA. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl.) 
Describes and illustrates the Start-O 
patented heater designed to supply 
heat for starting an internal-combus- 
tion engine in cold weather. 
Kiln Lining 

Silicon-Carbide Refractories. 4p. 
(Cat. 2382. General Refractories Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Describes and illus- 
trates the many types of Carbex sil- 
icon-carbide refractories and _ their 
qualities and uses where extreme heat 
is used. Carbex refractory cement is 
also described. 


Refractories 

Fire Brick. 4 p. (LaClede-Christy, 
St. Louis, Mo.) Pamphlet describes a 
fire brick introduced in April of this 
year which is claimed to be non-spall- 
ing, slag resisting, non-shrinking, and 
highly refractory. 


Screen Cloth 

Spring Steel Screen Cloth. (Catalog 
No. 44. National Wire Cloth Co., St. 
Paul, Minn.) Describes genuine 
spring-steel wire cloth for use in sand, 
gravel, slag, crushed-stone and similar 
plants where screening is necessary. 
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Slings 

Wire Rope Slings. 6th ed. 86 p. 
(John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J.) An attractive, illustrated 
booklet describing the wire-rope slings 
and appurtenant equipment made for 
various purposes. 
Testing Equipment 

Testing Sieves. (Newark Wire 
Cloth Co., Newark, N. J.) Pamphlet 
describes the line of Newark U. S. 
Standard and A. S. T. M. Standard 
cornerless testing sieves and the 
End-Shak motor-driven testing-sieve 
shaker. 


Tractors 

Caterpillar “35” Tractor. 40 p. 
(Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill.) 
An interesting, well-illustrated book- 
let describing the new Caterpillar “35” 


gasoline-powered tractor which re- 
places the Caterpillar “30.” Complete 
specifications are given and the trac- 
tor and all its most important parts 
are illustrated. 


Welding Equipment 


Hansen Arc Welders. 20 p. (Bull. 
HW-2. Harnischfeger Corp., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.) Fully describes and illus- 
trates the complete line of P & H Han- 
sen arc-welders in 100-, 200-, 300-, 
400-, 600- and 800-amp. sizes. Many 
new features are described. 

Bronze Welding Rods. 20 p. (Bull. 
Oxweld No. 25. Linde Air Products 
Co., New York, N. Y.) Describes 
characteristics of new Oxweld bronze 
welding rod with high tensile strength 
and ductility. Recommendations for 
its use are also given. 





Fifteen Years Ago 


N article was published de- 

scribing the use of freshly 
slaked lime for blasting rock. 
Two photographs compared the 
results with those obtained 
from dynamite. 


* * * 


Announcement was made that 
the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Sand & Gravel 
Producers would be held Feb. 
7 and 8, 1918, at the Great 
Northern Hotel in Chicago. 


Ten Years Ago 


EW companies entering the 
industry included the San 
Bernardino Valley Lime & Rock 
Co., San _ Bernardino, Cal.; 
Rochelle Washed Gravel Co., 
Rochelle, Ill.; Relief Hill Con- 
_ solidated Gravel Mining Co., 
San Jose, Cal.; Williams Lime 
Mfg. Co., Wilmington, N. Y.; 
Niagara Stone Products Co., 
Bellefontaine, O.; Wheeler Lime 
Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Pensacola 
Gravel Co., Pensacola, Fla.; 
Syracuse Sand Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Concord Lime Co., Knox 
County, Tenn. 


* * * 


Fire of unknown origin de- 
stroyed the buildings and equip- 
ment of the Fred Hartung & Son 
stone quarry at Wauwatosa, 
Wis., at an estimated loss of 
$50,000. 





oat 
Pumpings 
from 


the Old Pit 


Five Years Ago 


HE Dolomite Products Co., 

Cleveland, O., purchased the 
common stock of the Leathem 
D. Smith Co. crushed-stone 
plant at Sturgeon Bay, Wis. H. 
P. Eells, president, announced 
that the capacity of the plant, 
450,000 tons, would be doubled. 


* * x 


New companies entering the 
industry included the Great 
Northern Stone Co., Cleveland, 
O.; Tidewater Gypsum Co., 
Houston, Tex.; Columbia Gravel 
& Sand Co., Columbia, S. C.; 
Indianapolis Sand & Gravel Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Perkins Sand 
& Gravel Co., Calvert, Tex.; 
Hernado Crushed Stone Co., 
Brooksville, Fla.; General Mica 
Co., Penland, N. C.; Raleigh 
Sand & Gravel Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; El Paso Rock & Gravel 
Co., Sacramento, Cal. 
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Recent Patents 














AMERICAN 
Cement and Concrete 


Digging teeth and means for mount- 
ing them on excavating implements. 
William H. Brune, Chicago, Ill. No. 
1,885,326. 

Manufacture of hydraulic cement. 
Povl T. Lindhard, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
assignor to F. L. Smidth & Co., New 
York, N. Y. No. 1,885,845. 

Cellular concrete. Rolf K. O. Sahl- 
berg, New York, N. Y., assignor to 
Aerocrete Corp., same place. No. 
1,886,232. 

Process for preparation of a glassy 
drying substance from cement with or 
without colors (material for mixing 
with cement). Henri M. de Lange, 
De Bilt, Netherlands. No. 1,886,379. 

Method of producing concrete. Paul 
Askenasy, Karlsruhe, Germany. No. 
1,886,933. 

Concrete-mixer. Henry F. Wilms, 
Cleveland, O., assignor to Industrial 
Brownhoist Corp., Bay City, Mich. 
No. 1,888,100. 

Plasticizing hydraulic cement. 
Charles E. Kraus, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
assignor to Sialco, Inc. No. 1,885,731. 


Crushing and Grinding 


Crushing and grinding machine. 
Otto Gaiser, Augsburg, Germany. No. 
1,885,251. 

Pulverizing machine. Peter V. Jall, 
Portland, Ore. No. 1,886,103. 

Crushing-mill-concave holding 
means. Harvey H. Rumpel, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., assignor to Smith Engineer- 
ing Works, same place. No. 1,886,908. 

Pulverizer. Arthur F. Williams, St. 
Louis, Mo., assignor to Williams 
patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., same 
place. No. 1,887,366. 


Excavating 


Mining machine. William T. Robin- 
son, Logan, W. Va. No. 1,885,295. 

Power shovel. Simpson Lutes, Louis- 
ville, Ky. No. 1,885,741. 

Excavating machine. Charles H. 
Lotte, Ravenna, O., assignor to Byers 
Machine Co., same place. No. 1,886,032. 

Excavating machine. Robert R. 
Downie, Beaver Falls, Pa. No. 1,886,- 
381. 

Digger chain. Lester G. Dunlap, 
Stockton, Cal. No. 1,886,382. 

Automatic grab. Heinrich Reich- 
mann, Duisburg-Ruhrort, Germany. 
No. 1,886,426. 

Grab-bucket. Sydney H. Priestman, 
Hull, England. No. 1,887,465. 

Mining machine. Alexander Hum- 
bel, Cleveland, O., assignor to A. L. 
Connelly Co., same place. No. 1,888,085. 

Mine car. Perry S. McCallen, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. No. 1,888,135. 


Screening and Separating 


Gyroseparator. Effingham P. Hum- 
phrey, Drifton, Pa. No. 1,888,135. 
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FOREIGN 
Cement 


Manufacture of cement. F. L. Smith 
& Co., Aktieselskab. British 381,133. 

Manufacture of Portland cement. 
H. E. White. British 381,223. 

Process and apparatus for cooling 
fused cement. A. Andreas, Miinster. 
German 557,324. 

High-magnesia Portland cement. E. 
Boyneburg, Klagenfurt. Austrian 
127,153. 


Concrete and Concrete Products 


Concrete-admixture composition. 
Claude D. Cory, Seattle, Wash. Ca- 
nadian 326,277. 

Machines for making concrete 
blocks. C. Bailey. British 380,790. 

Surface-treatment of plasters and 
cements. V. Lefebure and Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. British 
380,821. 

Production of waterproof concrete. 
Akt.-Ges. Joh. Jeserich, Berlin-Char- 
lottenburg. German 560,447. 


Crushing and Grinding 


Ball mills. A. Larsen. British 380,- 
298. 

Dressing of grinding or crushing 
stones. H. Simon, Ltd. (A. T. 
Hughes). British 380,583. 

Means for regulating the with- 
drawal of a pulverized fuel from 
pulverizing or grinding apparatus. 
Chauffe et Combustion Soc. Anon. 
British 380,942. 

Grinding or crushing machines. A. 
R. Jahn. British 381,004. 

Device for protecting tube-mill 
drives. Hans Joachim Miller, Berlin. 
German 547,188. 

Hammer-type grinding mill. Schnell- 
pressenfabrik Akt.-Ges. Heidelberg, 
Heidelberg. German 549,632. 

Screening chamber for tube, ball, 
compound mills or the like. “Miag” 
Miihlenbau and Industrie Akt.-Ges., 
Braunschweig (Brunswick), Germany. 
German 549,694. 

Hammer-type grinding apparatus. 
Hans von Fehrentheil und Gruppen- 
berg, Berlin. German 550,804. 

Grinding set of mill and air sep- 
arator. Combustione Economica e Im- 
piante Elettrici Soc. Anon., Genoa, 
Italy. German 550,805. 





PIT AND QUARRY will furnish, 
at its actual cost, a ee of any 
— cited here. A charge of 
en cents per copy is made by the 
U. 8. Patent Office, Washington, 
D. C., and readers may procure a 
copy directly by addressing the 
Commissioner of Patents, with 
payment for copies requested. 
Postage stamps are not accepted 
by the Patent Office. We will en- 
deavor to obtain copies of foreign 
patents for our readers but we 
cannot give assurance in every 
case for the reason that copies 
of such patents are not printed 
for distribution as liberaliy as 
are the American copies, nor is 
there @ fixed charge per copy. 











Tube mill from which the product is 
removed by suction. Joseph Elliott 
Kennedy, New York, N. Y. German 
551,998. 

Lugged roller grinding mill. Otto 
Gaiser, Augsburg. German 552,710. 

Grinding or mixing device. Joseph 
H. J. Wood, Davenport, England. Ger- 
man 552,969. 

Tube mill with cooler. Michael Tres- 
chow, Copenhagen, Denmark. German 
551,669. 

Ball mill with rotating ring. Bab- 
cock & Wilcox, Ltd., London. German 
552, 643. 

Grinding mill. Ernst Curt Loesche, 
Berlin—Lankwitz. German 551,499. 

Hammer mill. Wilhelm Schmelle- 
kamp, Essen. German 551,500. 

Device for keeping out pyrites or 
other heavy materials or foreign mate- 
rials in spring-roller mills. Curt von 
Grueber Maschinenbau Akt.-Ges., Ber- 
lin. German 551,478. 

Roller mill with one or more upright 
grinding rings. Combustione Econom- 
ica e Impianti Elettrici Soc. Anon., 
Genoa, Italy. German 551,125. 

Closed-circuit grinding installation 
with air current carrying the material. 
Hartstoff-Metall Akt.-Ges. (Hame- 
tag), Berlin-Képenick. German 551,- 
320. 

Spring-roller mill with air sep- 
arator. Ernst Curt Loesche, Berlin- 
Lankwitz. German 548,852. 

Apparatus for loosening and remov- 
ing material from tube mills and the 
like. Toussaint Ketin, Liittich, Bel- 
gium. German 548,555. 

Device for cooling the material in 
tube mills. Arno Andreas, Miinster, 
Westfalia. German 548,637. 

Process for grinding solid materials 
in an air current directed against an 
impact surface. Paul Anger, Kiel. 
German 491,538. 

Hammer mill. Richard Bohle, Wup- 
perthal-Ronsdorf, Germany. German 
552,769. 

Grinding mill. The Hardinge Co., 
Inc., assignee of Harlowe Hardinge, 
York, Pa. Canadian 326,558. 

Pulverizing apparatus. Riley Stoker 
Corp., assignee of L. V. Andrews, 
Worcester, Mass. Canadian 326,765. 
Drying and Filtering 

Cement-slurry filtration. The Dorr 
Co., Inc., assignee of Ernest J. Maust, 
New York, N. Y. Canadian 326,922. 

Revolving-trommel filter. E. W. 
Wolfe-Keene, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
England. German 559,142. 


Gypsum 


Plaster mixture of plaster of Paris 
and cotton-fiber filler. George H. A. 
Rugby, Grand Rapids, Mich. Cana- 
dian 325,687. 

Plaster composition. Canadian Gyp- 
sum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., assignee 
of James S. Offutt, Chicago, Ill. Ca- 
nadian 326,707. 

Acoustic plaster. Canadian Gypsum 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., assignee of 
James S. Offutt, Chicago, Ill. Canadian 
326,708. 

High-strength calcined gypsum. 
Wilbur S. Randel and Manvel C. 
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Dailey, Chicago, Il. 
826. 

Process for burning gypsum. I. A. 
Bulawin and J. I. Kravchenko. Rus- 
sian 24,291. 


Kilns 


Rotary kiln fed with slurry or dry 
raw mix blown into the kiln along 
with the combustion gases. Wilhelm 
Leonardy, Waukendorf near Neu- 
miinster, Holstein. German 552,123. 

Process for effecting uniform heat- 
ing in tunnel kilns. Dipl.-Ing. C. 
Pfaul, Dresden. German 556,723. 

Shaft kiln for preheating materials, 
using gases discharged from a follow- 
ing calcining or burning kiln. Fried. 
Krupp Grusonwerk Akt.-Ges., Magde- 
burg-Buckau. German 559,822. 
Lime 

Lime-slaking apparatus. Edwin J. 
Shaut, Glendale, Cal., Harry R. Baker, 
Los Angeles, and Philip S. Dickinson, 
Inglewood, Cal. German 551,225. 

Improved hydrated lime. Agostino 
Pozzi, Milan, Italy. Canadian 326,881. 

Water-repellant dry lime. Osterrei- 
chische Schmidtstahlwerke Akt.-Ges., 
Vienna. Austrian 126,993. 


Material-Handling 


Loading or conveying systems. S. 
Walton-Brown. British 380,519 and 
380,789. 

Cranes. J. Reid. British 380,852. 

Conveyor belts. Continental Gum- 
mi-Werke Akt.-Ges. and A. Loges. 
British 380,802. 

Conveyor chains. T. F. Hargreaves 
(Victor Iron Works, Inc.). British 
380,959. 

Conveyors. W. Burrows and C. T. 
Naylor. British 381,162. 

Means for mounting and supporting 
the rollers or pulleys of an endless 
traveling band or belt. B. F. Hall and 
B. J. Hall & Co., Ltd. British 381,240. 

Conveyors of the belt type. Mavor 
& Coulson, Ltd., and J. Thomson. 
British 381,329. 

Belt-conveyor system. General Con- 
veyors Ltd., Montreal, Que., assignee 
of John T. Needham, North Plainfield, 
N. J. Canadian 326,550. 

Belt conveyor. General Conveyors 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., assignee of 
Walter J. Mann, Plainfield, N. J. 
Canadian 326,554. 


Mining and Quarrying 

Arches for supporting sides and 
roofs of headings and tunnels in mines 
and like places. F. Richards. British 
380,294. 

Method of timbering underground 
workings. M. Schneider. British 380,- 
704, 

Haulage-clip for mines and other 
haulage purposes. G. Taylor. British 
380,925. 


Mixing 
Transit concrete mixer. Jaeger Ma- 
chine Co., assignee of Emma L. Keny, 
administratrix, and Gebhard Jaeger, 
Columbus, Ohio. Canadian 326,959. 
Transit concrete mixer. Morris & 
Boogher, Inc., assignee of Clarence M. 


Canadian 326,- 
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Tuck, Seattle, Wash. Canadian 326,- 
961. 

Horizontal mixer for chemical re- 
actions. J.J. V. Didier, Paris, France. 
German 558,853. 


Sacking 

Paper multi-ply valve bags. T. Ha- 
yashi. British 379,059. 

Dust-proof seal for bag-filling ma- 
chines. Andreas G. m. b. H., Munster, 
Germany, assignee of Gerhard Loden- 
kemper, Turners Falls, Mass. Cana- 
dian 326,334. 

Bag-chair for bag-filling machines. 
Andreas G. m. b. H., assignee of Karl 
Stahm, Turners Falls, Mass. Cana- 
dian 326,335. 


Screening and Separating 

Electrode for electrical precipitator. 
Siemens - Schuckertwerke Akt. - Ges., 
Berlin-Siemensstadt. German 557,185. 

Device for removing dust from the 
gases discharged from rotary kilns. 
Arno Andreas, Miinster, Westphalia. 
German 549,828. 

Shaker screen. Schumann & Schrei- 
der Porzellanfabrik Schwarzenham- 
mer G. m. b. H., Schwarzenhammer 
near Selb, Bavaria. German 551,572. 

Apparatus for separating solids 
from liquid. Carl B. Thorne, Hawkes- 
bury, Ont. Canadian 325,944. 

Apparatus for separating dry ma- 
terials. Colin W. H. Holmes and 
Birtley Iron Co., Ltd., Birtley, Eng- 
land. Canadian 326,047. 

Screening devices or apparatus. Sy- 
mons Bros. Development Co. British 
380,643. 

Vibrating screen. Stephens-Adam- 
son Mfg. Co., assignee of Alfred D. 
Simden, Aurora, Ill. Canadian 326,- 
992. 

Precipitation electrode for electric 
gas purifier. Telex Apparatebau- 
Ges. m. b. H., Frankfurt a. M. German 
559,629, addition to 546,139. 
Unclassified 

Cleaning device for fluid with finely 
divided filler, particularly for milk of 
lime. Albert Eberhardt, Wolfenbiit- 
tel, Germany. German 550,564. 

Wood cement made from a magne- 
sium-free filler, a bituminous emulsion 
and a magnesium-free hydraulic 
binder. Ottomar Morgenroth, Polk- 
witz, Silesia. German 551,835. 

Process for de-aerating fluid or plas- 
tic mixes for the production of concrete 
and concrete products. Eugene Freys- 
sinet, Neuilly-sur-Seine, and Jean 
Seailles, Paris, France. German 552,- 
731, 


Slurry filtration. Dorr Co. British 


380,239. 


Storage places for lumpy and gran- 
ular material. J. Scheiber and H. 
Runte. British 380,463. 

Decomposition of magnesium-car- 
bonate-containing ores. O. Tagnon. 
British 380,868. 

Production of lumps of pulverous 
material. A. Andreas. British 380,987. 

Concrete truck mix meter. Koehring 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., assignee of John 
F. Robb, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
Canadian 326,569 and 326,570. 











Incorporations 














Spruce Pine Mica, Inc., Spruce Pine, 
N. C. S. B. Cannon, F. R. Shaffer 
and others. 


Brooklyn Heights Sand & Gravel 
Co., Independence, O. Joseph Filippo, 
Biagio Consolo, Sandy Dublo, Ralph 
Vince, 908 Williamson Bldg., Cleve- 
land, O. 


Republic Sand & Gravel Corp., 350 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 100 
shares common, J. E. Gilbert. 


Construction Materials Co., Port 
Deposit, Md. Capital $350,000. 
Thomas P. Murray, president; Harry 
R. Williams, vice-president; J. Wesley 
McAllister, secretary and treasurer. 


Goldgulch Gravel Co., 33 N. LaSalle 
St., Chicago. 100 shares n. p. v. E. 
K. Hitchcock, M. L. Middlekauff and 
S. M. Alexander. 


Inland Quarries, Inc., Gosport, Ind. 
O. J. Miller, G. C. Moore and Nelson 
Gorsuch. 


Mid-State Sand & Gravel Co., Fair- 
view, Okla. H. L. Rimmer, Fairview, 
and N. L. Harkey, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


Dixie Asphalt Materials Co., Boyle 
Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. W. W. 
Holmes and others. 


Tuscola Sand & Gravel Co., 1405 
Broadway, Flint, Mich. Capital $10,- 
000. 


Maryland Green Marble Corp., 
Elkton, Md. William P. Whitaker, 
Curtis O. Tyson and others. 


Western Gravel & Contracting Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. Capital $15,000. Earl 
Younger, Paul Memhart and others. 


Dorwin Springs Sand & Stone Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. Capital reduced from 
$100,000 to $50,000. 


Hudson Valley Quarries, Yonkers, 
N. Y. $10,000. A. H. Garnjost. 


American Cement Holding Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 600,000 shares n. p. v. 
Wayne Hubbs and J. Novis. 


Concrete Materials Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 1,200 shares common. 


Cahokia Sand & Materials Co., East 
Carondelet, Ill. Capital $20,000. J. 
A. Ward, L. K. Sager, Charles H. 
Lund. Correspondent: Ferrell & Hay, 
First Nat’l. Bank Bldg., Marion, Il. 


Rensselaer County Stone Products, 
Inc., 8 West Fortieth St., New York, 
N. Y. Capital stock 1,000 shares, 500 
shares preferred par value $100,500 
shares common n. p. v. Floria Stroll, 
Robert J. Marcus, Louis L. Himber. 
Jay Winston, attorney. 


Springer Stone Co., Inc., Schenect- 
ady, N. Y. 500 shares n. p. v. sub- 
scribed by N. E. Kellam, J. Springer, 
M. Springer and A. F. Schaffer. 
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Latest Portland-Cement Statistics 




































































































































































DISTRIBUTION OF CEMENT 
Shipped to— August September 
1931 1932 1931 1932 
88,251 43,836 60,846 19,699 
1,666 1,570 835 660 
37,842 10,833 33,835 16,834 
102,693 29,306 88.785 19,613 
521,774 | 410,822 | 523,744 | 361,507 
77,569 58,040 87.979 59,394 
159,855 100,729 159,798 63,306 
30,933 32,173 43,222 17,278 
122,153 | 109,666 | 125/178 19,017 
68,905 49,148 51,414 28,320 
» 191,428 106,631 164,838 72,034 
J 20,407 17,666 18,544 26,747 
uJ 23,842 10,689 19,173 5,582 
x) i 1,063,517 | 867,859 | 975'734 | 779,476 
i 592,825 | 557,005 | 466.096 | 441,616 
18 4 BRM Eeikosnsc ica ceucn sce 563,562 | 431,321 | 305.343 | 563,793 
L/e Ee ee 242,108 | 91,387 | 173,915 | _92,223 
Q CRRA I 186,726 | 205,040 | 174/142 | 227,296 
eS SS Oe eee 498,824 167,844 555,155 193,661 
w& Ronn ck ea cisatn ca es 75,516 77,546 59,275 29,894 
Q OO eee 161,645 214,006 206,115 190,030 
eS rer 332,816 308,259 392,466 202,039 
SER issn cis ah 09:5 5 0859's 787,425 482,658 620,928 659,003 
© / SR 5 css haw sewanes ,690 646,666 432,521 390,343 
oy ixnhvewnveaksee 67,290 37,896 33'326 31,357 
2 ec ot. cen wieuaes 483,764 | 471,862 | 438'547 | 441.547 
re) ES iackxsusmnhensd 34,859 19,274 30,42 28,855 
ere ee ae 319,336 96,855 | 264,988 | 134,212 
_! 9,907 97,967 12,735 ,744 
= 78,995 29,829 59.641 51,276 
= 550,716 | 342,947 | 599,005 | 263,670 
= New York 2 548/00 1 437.016 2 Re 1 210/601 
A. inate orth Carolina..............| “"77’320 | ” 45,680 | 7°or'e34 |” 24.053 
B.. Productign. North Dakota............... 22,552 16,872 19°533 28,640 
C..Shi pments Qti0, oo... ee esseeeeeees 700,988 | 774.702 | 05,284 | 678,551 
ma 311,923 5 140,858 7,3 
Che Ga kcss enn erecuiece® 93,759 63,606 88,543 44,597 
PORMEVIVIMIR. 2.00.05 05000000: 869,155 604,752 857,987 500,591 
Chart showing monthly production, shipments and stocks on hand at end Porto Rico...........++++++: ,035 820 ,037 2,775 
of month, from January, 1931, to October, 1932. Rhode Island................ 59,797 | 31,578 | 63,719 | ‘17,542 
HE Portland-cement industry in October, 1932, produced — Seeion seen eee e tenes ety oe 186,108 | 8,681 
7,939,000 bbl., shipped 8,743,000 bbl. from the mills, and “are aaa iaam aR 7 saa aa peace : pie 
had in stock at the end of the month 17,074,000 bbl. Pro- Texas. 0220.00] Sbateee | 392383 | USPS28 | sid387 
duction of Portland cement in October, ST Ut iin <i ee 24,194 25,011 25,160 11,733 
decrease of 26.2 per cent. and shipments a decrease of 29.3 Vermont.................... 56,224 56,063 49,250 29,887 
per cent., as compared with October, 1931. Portland-cement a ee ws. . ae rp nope eas 
stocks at mills were 19.5 per cent. lower than a year ago. West Virginia...............| 166,437 | 93,479 | 160.286 | 119,731 
The statistics here given are compiled from reports for ——— settee eee eee eeees ae bax] — oe 
October, received by the Bureau of Mines, from all manu- on ghia delalalalaele f : —— : 
2 2 , ee 11,303 61,025 7,030 104,040 
facturing plants except three, for which estimates have 
been included in lieu of actual returns. ein Nae ees | asta? | akaee | scans 
In the statement of relation of production to capacity the aa : . ; 
, ; : . a Total shipped from cement 
total output of finished cement is compared with the esti a eel agre AR 15,172,000 |10,968,000 |13,671,000 | 9,729,000 
mated capacity of 165 plants both at the close of October, 
1932, and of October, 1931. 
RATIO OF PRODUCTION TO CAPACITY 
October 
September August July 
1931 1932 1932 1932 1932 
(per cent.) (per cent.) (per cent.) (per cent.) (per cent.) 
EON EN: 47.4 34.6 36.9 34.2 33.4 
ie SE GING, 5 ons sk scm ese ces "48.6 29.6 30.6 32.1 34.2 
PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF CLINKER BY MONTHS, IN 1931 AND 1932 (thousands of barrels) 
seems Production Stocks End of Month Production Stocks End of Month 
on 
1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
ls A 8,129 6,107 10,384 8,184 Baa 12,246 6,613 10,209 7,889 
February......... 7,473 5,176 11,946 9,375 a or 11,664 7,078 8,468 7,175 
Sees 9,586 5,443 13,318 10,025 September....... 10,414 7,703 6,918 6,708 
a a 11,540 5,924 13,854 10,511 ber 9,825 7,259 6,0 6,089 
| ee 13,159 6,273 13,087 9,922 ne ” ISetnees weenie s RE. Plisws'ssane wees 
MSS. 12,679 6,803 11,837 8,877 DUPY  Wsasictnsesenee D- — De pecan ankas.ae 
60 Pit and Quarry 











PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY MONTHS, IN 1931 AND 1932 (thousands of barrels) 







































































































































































Production Shipments Stocks at End of Month 
—- 1931 192. 1931 1932 1931 1932 
6,595 5,026 4,692 3,393 27,759 ¥ 
5,920 3,971 5,074 3,118 28,612 26,657 
8,245 4,847 7,192 3,973 676 27.545 
11,245 5,478 11,184 6,536 29.715 26,496 
14,010 6,913 4,200 8,020 554 25,394 
4,118 7,921 16,077 9,264 27,602 24,035 
13,899 7,659 15,545 9,215 25,934 512 
3,549 7,835 5,172 10,968 24,313 19,379 
092 8,210 13,671 9,729 i 17,878 
10,762 7,939 12,360 8,743 21,218 17,074 
WE Exo Sepcuweaee oes WH bss saree acnmee<tewe SE Ne visieccesceccousae 
ess cc wcaewiencue Mee 2 Wescvanocweueecs ee eee DNASE EO 
po) ee rer RM Bete a vaneuscawseopewacdc ane ceacebardsuauandeead 
PRODUCTION AND STOCKS ©Ff||PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORT- 
CLINKER, BY DISTRICTS, in OCTO-||LAND CEMENT, BY DISTRICTS. IN OCTOBER 1931 AND 1932, 
BER, 1931 and 1932 (thousands of barrels) AND STOCKS IN SEPTEMBER, 1932 (thousands of barrels) 
ae Stocks at end tse Stocks at 
. ocks at en ocks a 
Production of Month Stocks at End End of 
Production Shipments of Month September 
1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
Eastern Pa., N. J., and Md.. 2,089 1,369 688 744 2,369 1,457 3,123 1,566 4,668 3,793 3,903 
New York and Maine.................. 992 445 209 403 1,110 486 1,231 668 1,159 1,314 1,496 
Ohio, ee ee oD es 741 849 702 452 904 1,053 1,139 829 3,122 2,352 2,128 
ace Rina e Cater ae acs biG A ais -hve'acele 9-054 6 615 530 571 832 602 640 616 665 1,893 1,249 1,274 
Wis., ~ Ind, AMM 6 i. ao.0:0'v 0 va-o.6.0 4 1,140 1,148 311 267 1,337 1,242 1,662 1,375 2,352 1,359 1,492 
Va., Sg: a. &.. i. and La........ 877 520 597 516 ,009 488 1,050 580 1,684 1,278 1,370 
Eastern Mo. Minn., and S. Dak... | 924 894 478 375 975 927 995 1,306 2,32 1,513 1,892 
W. Mo., Neb., 4 oe Okla., and Ark..... 814 592 479 387 795 634 881 631 1,219 1,534 1,531 
Py areas era ers Cac te crs Gane cnn 62k om 583 167 266 196 601 218 583 381 558 554 717 
Colo. a Utah, Wyo., and Idaho.. 59 193 127 303 117 185 185 144 474 548 506 
iforni et nthe kaiein a ASK bao eR lee 18 es 686 446 1,235 1,350 698 443 662 473 1,086 1,063 1,093 
se oad Mo hircqan as veces we 305 106 358 264 245 166 233 125 631 517 476 
ER Sioa Suncuienanae oa Oe 9,825 7,259 6,021 6,089 10,762 7,939 12,360 8,743 21,218 17,074 17,878 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT, BY MONTHS, IN 1931 AND 1932 
Exports Imports 
Month 1931 1932 1931 1932 
Barrels Value Barrels Value Barrels Value Barrels Value 
I 6 a6 5 au: bos cwisky Ses 0X ores 41,199 $115,678 36,704 $82,984 95,609 $120,298 14,375 $16,648 
NS gee. os oiichs aves 703 1989 12,889 39,350 21,984 25,391 ¥, 69,197 
See are 54,599 144,579 ,105 ,856 70,378 360 19,173 17,215 
40,478 6,564 123 69,451 1333 58,576 59,392 41,487 
48,028 140,953 31,634 71,048 19,325 j 9,223 7,358 
43,597 107,610 33,134 : ,079 42,955 20,963 15,496 
29,344 5837 18,872 54,814 14,332 15,582 31,518 24,904 
517 .643 25,110 961 8,895 1,739 78,600 60,474 
27,570 81,399 35,270 63,018 33,574 +520 69,258 51,570 
531 SMES Ns 0 < Aiutaaig kale Baconaudls chev acierie ,642 CED Cncicencvencucslondenarcecends 
33,200 . 2 | ee eer) Peer 27,940 BEES, Usbcescccccdcecdbedcsectcaxaces 
21,887 A ere ee ae 40,147 EEE | Uerdayzacn arse ucbewacse es aaaues 
429,653 MEE Bic o cusesc-cotuheanouachouaKes 457,238 SREY | Peddcancnsicecaidedsaeeccsans 
Will Discuss Proposed Sept. 30 last were $7,045,651, against omitted its preferred dividend. 


Explosives Regulations 


The Bureau of Explosives of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
drafted a set of proposed regulations 
governing the transportation of ex- 
plosives and other dangerous articles 
by water carriers. The proposed regu- 
lations will be discussed at hearings 
to be held here before Director W. P. 
Bartel on Jan. 4, 1933. 


General Asphalt Takes 
$630,462 Loss in Year 


The General Asphalt Co. and sub- 
sidiaries report for the 12 months 
ended Sept. 30, 1932, a net loss of 
$630,462 after depreciation, taxes, etc., 
comparing with a net profit of $222,616 
equal to 54c. a share on 413,333 no-par 
shares of common stock in the 12 
months ended Sept. 30, 1931. 

Gross sales for the 12 months ended 


December, 1932 


$10,217,838 in the preceding 12 months. 

Cash on hand at the end of Septem- 
ber amounted to $1,830,308. The ratio 
of current assets to current liabilities 
was 8% to 1. 


Construction Materials 


May Show 1932 Profit 


The Construction Materials Corp., 
which does sand-fill work, paving and 
through an affiliated company pro- 
duces and sells building materials, has 
only a small amount of business on its 
books at present and has completed 
less work so far this year than in the 
like 1931 period. If the company can 
increase its business sufficiently before 
Dec. 31, it can complete the year with 
a profit which, however, would be 
nominal as compared with the $174,- 
377, equal to $2.32 a share on 75,000 
shares of $3.50 cumulative preferred 
stock, in 1931. The company recently 


The Construction Materials Corp. is 
seeking the consent of note holders to 
extend the $1,500,000 of two-year 6 
per cent. notes which mature March 
15, next. It is understood a large num- 
ber of holders are willing to allow 
a 2 yr. extension. 


Loss of North American 
Cement Still Going Up 


The North American Cement Corp. 
reports for the 12 months ended Sept. 
30, 1932, a net loss of $869,873 after 
taxes, depreciation, depletion, interest 
and amortization. For the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1932, the net loss was 
$675,488 after the above deductions. 





Equity proceedings started by pre- 
ferred stockholders of the Keystone 
Portland Cement Co. for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver last May have been 
discontinued. 
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New Machinery and Supplies 




















Improved Arc-Welders 


Dust, Moisture Proof 


The Harnischfeger Corp., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has improved and revised its 
line of P&H Hansen arc-welders. A 
new magnetic bridge and short-circuit 
winding have greatly extended the 
welding range and improved arc re- 
covery and arc stability. A new dead- 
front control cabinet adds much to the 
general appearance of the unit and 

















New simplified moisture-proof arc-welder. 


simplifies its design. Ail equipment is 
contained in this cabinet. 

These arc-welders, in single-opera- 
tor, electric motor-driven types are 
made in 100-, 200-, 300-, 400-, 600-, 
and 800-amp. sizes. They are made in 
both stationary and portable types and 
for both alternating and direct cur- 
rent. Up to the 300-amp. size the 
welders have the motor and genera- 
tor mounted as a single unit to form 
a compact two-bearing machine. The 
larger sizes are four-bearing units, the 
motor and generator being direct- 
coupled and mounted on a welded-steel 
base. All these welders are dust- and 
moisture-proof. 


Reducer Is Adaptable 
to Different Motors 


Motorized speed-reducers of high 
efficiency, capable of employing nearly 
any type of motor, have been placed on 
the market by the Louis Allis Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. The motor and speed- 
reducer are combined into a single, 
compact, self-contained unit which 
makes an attractive, easily-mounted, 
slow-speed drive for many types of 
industrial machinery. Ratings avail- 
able are % to 75 hp. with output 
speeds of 4 to 400 r.p.m. 

It is claimed that efficiencies as high 
as 97 per cent. or more are made pos- 
sible by a simple design which greatly 
reduces the number of rotating and 
wearing parts. High-grade precision 
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gears and pinions, with oversize ball- 
bearings throughout, insure accuracy, 
quiet operation, and long life. 

Built in styles accommodating near- 
ly any type of motor, these units can 
be furnished with motor characteris- 
tics and style of mounting best suited 
to each application. The integral style, 
in which the end bell is removed and 
the motor close-coupled to the gear 
casing, is most common where an open 
motor or inclosed non-ventilated mo- 
tor is employed. The flexible style, in 
which the entire motor without any 
change is mounted on the gear casing, 
is furnished where conditions require 
an explosion-proof, inclosed fan-cooled, 
splash-proof, or other protected type 
of motor. Either style can be fur- 
nished to provide normal starting tor- 
que, high starting torque, high slip, 
adjustable speed, multi-speed, or other 
desirable characteristics that can be 
built into separate motors. 





Automatic Primer for 
Centrifugal-Type Pumps 


The latest addition to the line of 


the Worthington Pump and Machinery ~ 


Corp., Harrison, N. J., is a centrifugal 
pump with automatic priming. This 
consists of a Worthington-designed 
centrifugal pump combined with the 
Nash “Hytor”’ vacuum pump in one 
simple unit which is used under an 
agreement with the Nash Engineering 
Co. 

This automatically-primed unit is 
designed primarily for operation with 
pumps up to the No. 6 size, in Types 
R, U, L and F. With slight modifica- 
tion it can be employed on any of the 
larger sizes and types of Worthington 





Centrifugal pump with automatic primer. 


electrically-driven centrifugal pumps. 
The entire unit consists of an electri- 
cally-driven high-efficiency ball-bear- 
ing centrifugal pump, on a specially- 
fabricated steel base-plate, together 
with a priming pump of the wet- 
vacuum type controlled by an electric 
switch. 

The priming pump is an adaptation 
of the regular “Hytor” pump and is 
of monobloc construction driven by a 
fractional-horsepower motor. It is 














simple in construction and operation 
and has only one moving part, the 
rotor. Incorporated in its structural- 
steel base-plate is a special reservoir 
containing the sealing water. The suc- 
tion of the vacuum pump is connected 
to the high point of the suction volute 
of the centrifugal pump. A check 
valve placed in this suction line pre- 
vents air leakage when the pump is in 
operation and the primer is not. This 
combination, it is claimed, makes the 
simple horizontal unit applicable to 
many purposes for which it could not 
formerly be used. 


Heater Facilitates 
Cold-Engine Starting 


A new device for supplying heat to 
an internal-combustion engine to make 
starting easy in cold weather has been 
introduced by the Sullivan Mchy. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. The new unit is known 








Cold-weather starter for gasoline engines. 


as the “Start-O” heater. It consists 
primarily of an oversize heating coil to 
which a simple diaphragm pump is con- 
nected. The discharge side of the coil 
is connected to the inlet of the cooling 
circuit of the engine, and the inlet side 
is connected to the cooling water dis- 
charge. Heat is supplied by any gas- 
oline torch or thawer. When the 
engine starts, the pressure from the 
regular circulating-water pump closes 
the valves in the heater element and 
normal circulation of the cooling water 
is not disturbed. The new device is 
intended primarily for use on Sullivan 
compressors, but the manufacturer 
states that it can be adapted for use 
on any make of portable compressor 
or on any type of gasoline-driven 
equipment. 
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Mixer of Pug-Mill Type 
Available in Six Sizes 


The Asphalt Equipment Co., Scott- 
dale, Pa., designer and manufacturer 
of asphalt plants and driers, has de- 
veloped a new heavy-duty pug-mill 
type of mixer. The mixer is of the 
twin-shaft variety with glands and 
stuffing boxes on the mixer shafts. 
The mixer teeth have removable man- 
ganese-steel tips and all other wear- 
ing parts can easily be replaced. 
Other features are a locking timer, 
which can be set for any period from 
30 sec. to 4 min. by changing the tim- 
ing dial, and a manganese-steel cen- 
ter-discharge gate operated by a 
seamless-steel cylinder which is fur- 
nished for either air or steam opera- 
tion. This type of mixer is made in 
500-, 1,100-, 2,000-, 3,000-, 4,000- and 
6,000-lb. capacities. 





Two-Stage Hydraulic 
Sand-Gravel Classifier 


The Hydrotator Co., Cleveland, O., 
has recently added to its line a new 
two-stage Hydrotator hydraulic classi- 
fier which makes three or more dis- 
tinct products. It is a combination 
thickener and classifier with two zones 
of action: the free-settling zone, and 
the “hindered”-settling zone in which 
two separations are made. In the free- 
settling zone the upward current is 
uniform over the full area of the tank 
and is controlled by the quantity of 
water entering with the feed and the 
hydraulic water introduced through 
the second-stage agitator. In the 
“hindered”-settling zone conditions 
are further controlled by the pump 
capacity, which is so regulated as to 
keep the solid constituents of the feed 
in suspension. 

Continual circulation of the finer 
solids builds up the density of the cir- 
culating medium, so that the lifting 
effect for a given upward current is 
increased. From this zone the finer 
particles go to the free-settling zone 
while the coarser particles drop to 


the “second stage.” Here it meets a 
clear uniform upward current of water. 
This classifier is designed to make a 
clean-cut separation of clay from sand 
or sand from gravel and to handle 
practically unlimited tonnages. 


Caterpillar Announces 
New Thirty-Five Tractor 


The Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
Ill., has recently placed on the market 
a Caterpillar “Thirty-Five” tractor 
that replaces the “Thirty” which had 
been made for many years. The new 








New 35-hp. crawler tractor. 


unit has 38.5 hp. at the drawbar and 
its weight of over 12,000 lb. is borne 
on 2,000 sq. in. of track surface. It 
has all the features of Caterpillar 
tractors, including single-unit oscillat- 
ing-type track roller frames, built-up 
tracks with rolled-steel shoes bolted 
to forged heat-treated steel links by 
alloy-steel heat-treated bolts, a one- 
piece grey-iron transmission case, re- 
inforced by webs, which serves as a 
foundation for the entire transmission 
assembly. The hand-operated flywheel 
clutch is of the three-plate dry type. 
Two multiple-disk steering clutches 
provide positive and independent con- 
trol of each track. 

The engine is of the slow-speed 
heavy-duty type and is of 4-cyl., 4- 
cycle, water-cooled valve-in-the-head 
design. The crankcase is a one-piece 
grey-iron casting, the crankshaft is 
a heavy drop forging 3 in. in diameter, 
the pistons are grey-iron castings with 
five compression rings each, and the 
cylinders are cast singly so that any 
one cylinder can be easily’ replaced 
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Two-stage hydraulic sand-and-gravel classifier. 
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should it become scored or otherwise 
damaged. Special features include a 
heat control adjustment which can be 
used to speed up the heating of the 
engine in cold weather and a combina- 
tion centrifugal and oil-type air-clean- 
er. Gasoline is the recommended fuel, 
but kerosene, alcohol, etc., can be 
burned by the use of special equip- 
ment. 

Special equipment supplied at extra 
cost includes a spark-arrester to be 
used on the exhaust pipe where the 
fire hazard is high, a front bumper 
for use when the tractor is to be em- 
ployed for pushing heavy objects, a 
fully-inclosed cab with sliding doors 
on both sides and adjustable windows 
both front and rear, a heavy-duty, 
cast-steel track-roller guard to be 
used when working under rough and 
rocky conditions, electric lighting 
equipment, and an electric starter. 


Small Drill-Sharpener 
Compact and Economical 


The Sullivan Mchy. Co., Chicago, 
Ill., announces the introduction of the 
Class “E” or “Little Smithy” drill- 
sharpener which has been designed to 





Portable air-drill sharpener. 


bring the advantages of mechanical 
sharpening and shanking of rock-drill 
and hammer-drill steel to the assist- 
ance of those mines, contractors, 
quarrymen, or public works depart- 
ments which have hitherto depended 
on hand blacksmithing, due to the 
small amount of work which they have 
had to do of this character and to 
price and weight limitations. 

The new “Little Smithy” makes 
cross or rose (6-point) bits to 2% in. 
maximum gage on %-in. or 1-in. steel. 
It forges collar shanks, and dies are 
available for any steel section. In 
addition, it forms and sharpens con- 
crete-breaker, pick or chisel bits on 
steel as large as 1% in. hexagonal. 

This new sharpener, while handling 
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to light timbers. 


The Sullivan “Little Smithy” employs the 
well-known Sullivan “all-hammer” principle, its 
upsetting and vertical hammers being operated 


Log-washer with marine-type bearings. 


by compressed air. The steel is held in 
the clamp for upsetting by a foot lever 
and toggle, which allow rapid action 
and provide a secure and positive grip 
on the steel. 

The “Little Smithy” is economical 
of air, being operated from a portable 
compressor without pulling down pres- 
sure at the other tools. This machine 
is simple in construction and design, 
and so easy to operate that its use can 
be learned quickly by any blacksmith 
or mechanic. Because of the better 
quality of bits and increased efficiency 
of drills, jobs requiring as low as 25 
or 30 steels per day will justify the 
low first cost of the “Little Smithy.” 

It is equipped with a compressed- 
air blow-gun of the push type for 
cleaning drill steels and a blower hose 
for cleaning dies and dollies. A spe- 
cial pneumatic punch is also available 
as an extra for attachment to the right 
side of the machine by means of a 
bracket and is a valuable addition for 
use with hollow bits and shanks. 





Marine-Type Bearings 
on Improved Log- Washer 


The Eagle Iron Works, Des Moines, 
Ia., has developed a log-washer which 
incorporates principles that have been 
used successfully for a long time in 
the screw-type washers made by this 
company. The machine is made up of 
two heavy “logs” or paddle-screws 
journaled at each end. At the upper 
end Timken thrust roller-bearings, 
operating in a housing above the 
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the above work with precision and quality equal 
to those furnished by the larger Sullivan all- 
hammer sharpeners, weighs only 350 lbs. and 
occupies a floor area of only 18 in. square. It 
stands just over 4 ft. in over-all height and op- 
erates satisfactorily without other foundation 
than that provided by bolting it to the floor or 


water-line, take 
all the thrust of 
the paddle-screws, 
due to the slight- 
ly-inclined steel 
tub. At the lower 
end is a Cutless 
marine-type rub- 
ber bearing 
which, it is said, 
has demonstrated 
in actual practice 
that it will out- 
wear several of 
any other type of 
water - washed 
bearing. 

The logs are made of heavy angles 
welded to heavy flanged steel hubs, 
which are in turn fitted to stub shafts. 
The paddles are of heavy chilled semi- 
steel. As in the screw-washers, fresh 
water is introduced through bottom 
inlets, at both corners and at the cen- 
te1 of the steel tub, subjecting the ma- 
terial to a thorough washing action. 
This upward current of water also 
floats the lighter foreign material to 
the surface, where the overflow water 
carries it over the lower end of the 
machine. The bevel drive gear and 
pinion are of steel, cut on precision 
gear-cutting machinery, insuring easy 
running ana full power transmission. 

The machines are built in varying 
lengths, according to the length of 
time in which it is desired to subject 
the material to this washing and 
abrading action. 





Motor Speed-Reducers 
for Integral Mounting 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. an- 
nounces the development of a motor 





Motor-reducer unit for low-speed drives. 


Upper end of washer with housed roller-bearings. 
















































reduction unit for use where low-speed 
drives are required. A standard round- 
frame-type motor is mounted directly 
on the gear reducer housing thus form- 
ing a compact unit. Helical gears are 
used to allow the highest efficiency 
and the quietest operation. 

Standard speeds at the power take- 
off are from 3.02 to 380 r.p.m., but 
lower speeds can be provided. A speed 
of 6.08 r.p.m. is obtained with the use 
of a 1,750-r.p.m. motor. 

The bearings supporting the gear 
drives are of the ball or roller type. 
Lubrication is automatic and continu- 
ous, insuring an adequate supply of 
lubricant at all times. Standard units 
are arranged for floor mounting but 
units can also be supplied for wall, 
ceiling or vertical mounting. Any de- 
sired type of motor may be supplied, 
standard squirrel-cage induction mo- 
tor, wound-rotor type, inclosed fan- 
cooled, explosion proof, or direct-cur- 
rent. 

Inherent advantages of separate mo- 
tor and reducer construction, such as 
ease of maintenance, replacement of 
individual units, adaptability to change 
in ratios, etc., are preserved. 





Valve Prevents Waste 
of Air in Jackhammers 


The Yarnell-Waring Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has purchased the manu- 
facturing rights to an automatic air- 
control valve which has been de- 
veloped by the research department of 
the Jeddo-Highland Coal Co. This 
valve allows definitely limited quanti- 
ties of air to pass at various pressures 
and was designed to prevent the waste 
of air in the operation of pneumatic 
jackhammers. The valve is equally 
suited to use with pneumatic tools of 
all kinds and, with modifications, can 
be used in sectionalizing water lines. 

The valve, which is placed near the 
end of the air line, consists of a globe 
valve body and a separate operating 
mechanism. This comprises a piston 
in the operating housing connected by 
means of a hollow valve-rod to the 
valve disk which is pierced by a 1/16- 
in. hole. The piston is held in its 


lower position by a spring and the 
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line pressure, which is above the disk. 
The openings of the hollow valve-stem 
extend beyond the valve disk and 
into the cylinder below the piston. 
When the line below the valve is tight, 
pressure is established because of the 
air leak through the disk. When the 
pressure beyond the disk approximates 
that of the main line, the valve opens 
against the spring. 

An orifice in the valve body on the 
incoming side causes a pressure drop 
through the valve, varying with 
volume. By spring adjustment the 
valve will close at any predetermined 
line-pressure drop corresponding to 
the volume flow. To compensate for 
variable line pressures a second piston 
is employed to compress the spring 
in direct relationship to the line pres- 
sure. This spring receives its pres- 
sure from in front of the orifice and is 
not affected by the pressure drop 
through the valve. In operation the 
orifice is set for a given tool and the 
springs adjusted to the flow for that 
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Improved jackhammer air valve. 


tool. The valve is then sealed. With 
this valve it is claimed that it is im- 
possible to waste air. 


Flat-Cured Fire Hose 
for Industrial Uses 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, O., recently announced the in- 
troduction of its new “flat-cured’’ fire 
hose to the industrial field. It is 
claimed that this hose can be used 
successfully in any plant having a fire- 
protection problem. It is made flat 
and becomes round only when filled 
with water. It is claimed that this 
hose is easier to coil and rack, occu- 
pies less space, has greater life than 
round-cured hose and offers no greater 
resistance to the flow of water. 


Offers a New Line of 
Radial Roller-Bearings 


The Shafer Bearing Corp., Chicago, 
Ill., is offering a new line of single- 
row self-aligning radial roller-bear- 
ings. 
of full-roller type is used with rollers 
operating between a straight outer 
race and a convex inner race. Full 
self-alignment is obtained in the bear- 
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A single-row concave bearing. 


ing itself, which automatically com- 
pensates for inaccuracies in machin- 
Thrust is 


ing or for shaft deflection. 








Sectional view of radial roller-bearing. 


taken by hardened and ground thrust 
plates. 

This bearing is available either as 
a separate unit or with pillow-blocks, 
flange units, hanger boxes and take-up 
units for shafts from ¥ to 2; in. in 
diameter. These units are made com- 
plete and ready to install. This new 
light-duty line rounds out an already 
complete line of Shafer standard-duty 
units with piston-ring seal, and nor- 
mal-duty units. 


Bulk-Cement Scale of 
All-Steel Construction 


The Winslow Government Standard 
Scale Works, Inc., Terre Haute, Ind., 
has introduced a scale for weighing 
bulk cement. It is designed to weigh 
loads up to 1,000 lb. accurately. It is 
an all-steel scale of the pipe-lever type 
of construction with rigid channel sup- 
ports. A springless over-and-under 
dial is provided. The weighing mech- 
anism consists of a single beam grad- 
uated by pounds to 1,000 lb. capacity. 
A tare poise is used for balancing the 
weight of the empty wheelbarrow or 
other container. The scale is protected 





All-steel bulk-cement scale. 


against dust or moisture and can be 
set flush with the platform or run- 
ways. 


Finished Parts Can Be 
Made Wear-Resistant 


A distinctive process for localized 
surface hardening, which renders arti- 
cles so processed resistive to wear, has 
recently been developed and commer- 
cialized by the Mackintosh-Hemphill 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. The process has 
been given the proprietary name 
“‘Wearprooft.” 

“Wearproofing” is applicable in a 
degree to many types of steels, and 
can be applied to gears, pinions, cou- 
pling boxes, spindles and similar prod- 
ucts which are subjected to extreme 
wear. They can be taken from stock 
or service and given this treatment. 
The hardness and toughness attained, 
it is claimed, will be in proportion to 
the base properties of the metal in the 
articles themselves. The process, how- 
ever, was developed primarily for 
treating Mackintosh-Hemphill’s spe- 
cial alloy cast steel “MacHemplte” 
and it is in this application that the 
maximum degree of hardness and 
toughness is attained. 

The “Wearprooft” process, it is 
stated, introduces no stresses during 
the processing and none are present 
thereafter. No distortion requiring 
subsequent dressing to restore true- 
ness is introduced. The penetration is 
under accurate control, and is never 
allowed to extend so deep as to remove 
the primitive strength and toughness 
of the base material. Hardness ranges 
from 60 to 90 sclerescope, and is regu- 
lated according to the service condi- 
tions to be withstood. Either cast or 
machined surfaces may be treated by 
the “Wearprooft” process. 





“Wear-Prooft” 

surface of tooth 

—hardened to 
70/80 scl. 














Primitive “Full 
Strength” of 
backbone of 
tooth is intact. 
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Planning a Safety- 
Suggestion System 


By G. M. BRIGGS 


National Safety Council 


HE trouble with suggestion sys- 

tems is that they often seem 
marked with signs of inanition, for 
certainly there is a high mortality 
among them. Many are born, but few 
come to a fruitful maturity; and even 
after a period of successful operation, 
it is not uncommon to find old methods 
fallen into disuse. 

The problem is worthy of study be- 
cause most executives realize that a 
sound suggestion system may be a 
great help in plant efficiency. If popu- 
lar, it can be a continuous stimulant 
to morale. It should weld employee 
and management interests together, 
developing a steady codperation in al- 
most all phases of plant work. It can 
be of particular value in the details of 
job performance and in carrying on the 
safety campaign. 

Doubtless management in an obso- 
lete era considered that it was the duty 
of every employee to make sugges- 
tions about his job without special 
encouragement. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, many employees have had the 
unpleasant experience of working un- 
der a foreman or other executive who 
believed that employees, like children, 
should be seen and not heard. It is 
still possible to find in industry the 
type of “boss” who resents any sug- 
gestion of improvement as a criticism 
of his ability and foresight. 

These employees particularly need 
proof that the management will not 
consider their suggestions in the na- 
ture of complaints and will not dis- 
criminate against them for daring to 
say or write what they think. They 
need the assurance that any sugges- 
tions they make will receive attention 
and that the credit will be given to 
them. If profit should accrue to the 
company through the adoption of any 
suggestion, the worker should also be 
assured that he will share in the sav- 
ings effected. 

Now it is a truism of any industrial 
activity that it is likely to be a success 
in just that proportion in which the 
chief executive believes in it and lends 
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it his personal support. The first step 
in the campaign should be an an- 
nouncement of a complete plan over 
his signature. He will tell the em- 
ployees that he is deeply interested in 
having their suggestions and just what 
he expects them to do. Moreover, the 
plan should show by its details of con- 
venience, organization, awards, and 
supervision that he is really sincere in 
what he says. 

In one of its safe-practices pam- 
phlets the National Safety Council ad- 
vises that supervision of the sugges- 
tion system be placed in the hands of 
the man in charge of safety. This ac- 
tivity merges with other human rela- 
tions and doubtless many of the sug- 
gestions will be about safe practices. 
If campaigns are conducted at periodic 
intervals for suggestions of various 
kinds, some will center about accident 
prevention. 

It should be made easy for the em- 
ployee to submit his suggestions. The 
usual practice is to provide small lock- 
boxes with slotted lids at various loca- 
tions throughout the plant. These 
should not be hidden, but placed prom- 
inently where the employee often 
passes. The large plant will have at 
least one box in each department, and 
a good location is at or on the bulletin- 
board, where posters and bulletin no- 
tices are regularly displayed. 

This provides for written sugges- 
tions, but some companies also arrange 
to receive verbal suggestions. This 
may be necessary where a considerable 
number of the employees can not write. 
Foremen or the safety director himself 
may receive the verbal suggestion and 
write it down in the regular way. 

Many companies provide special 
blank forms for the submission of sug- 
gestions. The special blank has the 
advantage of uniformity, making it 
easier to handle and file suggestions, 
but it should always be made clear to 
the employee that all suggestions will 
be considered, regardless of how they 
are written. 

If the management considers it ad- 
visable to have the suggesters with- 
hold their names temporarily, each 
suggestion blank may be numbered 
serially and provided with a detach- 
able coupon bearing the same number, 
which the employee will keep. This 
anonymous submission of suggestions 
has often been used in special sugges- 
tion contests; and it also has the ad- 
vantage of avoiding any possible sus- 
picion of favoritism in the award of 
prizes. 

Suggestions should be collected fre- 
quently and regularly, every day if 
possible. Every suggestion should be 
dated and acknowledged at once. The 
employee is thus informed that his 
suggestion has reached the proper per- 
son and that it will be given careful 
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consideration: Too much importance 
can not be ascribed to this personal 
acknowledgment of the suggestion. 
Employees become discouraged easily 
and are likely to lose interest in the 
suggestion plan if they think the man- 
agement is lax in its codperation. 

No one person should have power to 
accept or reject suggestions. The 
scope of employee suggestions may be 
very wide—including guards for ma- 
chinery, the elimination of fire haz- 
ards, decrease in the waste of mate- 
rials or power, improvement in proc- 
esses or products—and no one indi- 
vidual can deal adequately with all 
these ideas. Provision should be made 
for a suggestion committee, whose 
members may be changed at regular 
intervals. This committee may include 
the superintendent and various heads 
of departments; in some companies the 
employees are also represented. 

It should be the duty of the sugges- 
tion committee to hold regular meet- 
ings to consider suggestions. Often it 
may be desirable to have the man in 
charge of the system interview each 
suggester. This insures personal con- 
tact between employee and manage- 
ment, and also enables each man to 
explain his suggestion in much more 
detail than could possibly be done on 
paper. Sometimes the suggester may 
appear before the suggestion com- 
mittee. 

Immediately after each meeting of 
the committee each employee should be 
notified what action was taken con- 
cerning his suggestion. It may be re- 
jected, or be submitted to a working 
trial, or it may be at once accepted 
and used. Some companies notify em- 
ployees of all acceptances on a printed 
form. But there are many others 
which prefer to make all notifications 
by personal letter. Still others dis- 
pense with letters entirely and make 
all notifications during a personal in- 
terview. 

In any event each rejection notifi- 
cation, whether written or verbal, 
should include a careful statement of 
the reasons for rejecting the sugges- 
tion. It is possible here to offend the 
employee seriously, but it is also pos- 
sible to make a better friend of him, 
even though rejecting his idea. He 
should be thanked for his interest and 
told that the company appreciates the 
effort he has made. He will thus be 
encouraged to try again. 

In addition to the publicity given the 
name of a successful suggester on the 
bulletin-board some companies have 
established regular awards for sugges- 
tions. These awards may take the 
form of gift articles, or of cash prizes 
rated according to a definite schedule. 
Some employees look upon watch fobs, 
pencils and similar articles as mere 
souvenirs of little use or value. If 
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given their choice, it is generally 
found that the workers prefer cash 
awards. 

Payment of the cash award may 
range from $1 to $5 for each sugges- 
tion; but more often, especially where 
the suggestions asked for are likely to 
effect savings for the company, the 
award may run to a considerable sum. 
Here is a schedule that has some 
points of interest: 


1. For a suggestion which is neither 
original nor of much money value, yet 
which should be adopted, $2.50. 

2. For a suggestion, not original, 
but which has appreciable money 
value, $5. 

38. Suggestions which are not origi- 
nal but have considerable money value, 
$10. 

4. Suggestions which are original 
but have no appreciable money value, 
$10. 

5. Suggestions which are original 
and have considerable money value, 
$50. 

6. Suggestions which are particu- 
larly valuable, $50 or more. Awards in 
excess of $50 must be approved by the 
manager. 

7. An additional award, after the 
first five adopted suggestions, of $5. 

8. After the second five adopted 
suggestions an additional award of 
$10. 

9. After the third five adopted sug- 
gestions, an additional award of $15. 

10. For an improvem2nt in prod- 
uct, $5. 

11. For a reduction in cost, $4. 

12. For an improvement in manu- 
facturing method, $3. 

13. For a reduction in accident or 
fire hazards, $2. 

14, For a convenience, $1. 


Sometimes prizes are announced in 
addition to cash awards. This is often 
true, especially when suggestions con- 
tests are being held, the period vary- 
ing in length from one to three 
months, or sometimes’ extending 
through the year. The prize may be 
an article, cash, or a certificate of 
merit. Sometimes several prizes may 
be offered. In such contests it must be 
made clear to the employees that all 
suggestions from the same person are 
cumulative, and that an employee sub- 
mitting two or more suggestions of 
of medium value has just as good a 
chance to win the prize as an employee 
who makes only one valuable sugges- 
tion. Otherwise, additional sugges- 
tions may be withheld until another 
contest. 

It is often advisable to provide spe- 
cial suggestion competitions for fore- 
men and department heads who may 
be excluded from the general plant- 
suggestion campaign. Prizes may be 
offered to the foremen whose depart- 
ment employees submit the greatest 
number of adopted suggestions during 
any prize period. Such competitions 
not only encourage the foremen to 
assist their employees in preparing 
suggestions, but also do much to se- 
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cure the good-will of foremen toward 
the suggestion system. 

Public recognition of employees suc- 
cessful in their efforts to submit. valu- 
able suggestions is quite important, 
also. This, as already suggested, may 
take the form of a personal letter and 
a notice on the bulletin-board. The 
plant magazine offers good publicity 
also. But it may well go farther and, 
especially if there has been a contest, 
have the leading employee, or group, 
presented with a certificate or medal 
before all the plant personnel. One 
very large industrial organization 
holds annually an employee picnic as 
a public demonstration of the appre- 
ciation of the management for sugges- 
tions made during the year. 


The vital point in the suggestion 
system is that the interest and active 
cooperation of the employees shall be 
maintained. Every detail of the plan 
and every activity of the management 
and the suggestion committee should 
be guided toward this end. 


It is a grave mistake to establish a 
so-called system, with collection boxes, 
suggestion blanks, a committee of se- 
lection, and perhaps even awards, and 
then sit back complacently and expect 
the system to keep on operating at 
high speed. It may begin with enthu- 
siasm, but there must be fuel to keep 
up the interest. The fuel must be sup- 
plied by management. 

Stimulate the attention of the em- 
ployees from time to time with a spe- 
cial contest for unique prizes. Change 
some of the details of the plan now 
and then, if for no other reason than 
to give an opportunity for publicity. 
Hold special campaigns for group 
ideas, such as suggestions for safe- 
guards, goodhousekeeping ideas, etc. 


Indiana Quarries Had 
One Fatality in 1931 


The quarrying industry of Indiana, 
including rock-crushing and _ rock- 
dressing, and the manufacture of ce- 
ment and lime, made marked progress 
in 1931 in the prevention of accidents 
to the men employed in and about the 
plants. As compared with the pre- 
ceding year, the accident rate in 1931 
was reduced 18 per cent. The acci- 
dent rate in 1931 was 31 per 1,000,000 
man-hr. of employment as compared 
with 38 per 1,000,000 hr. in 1930. 


These facts were revealed by a com- 
pilation prepared by the United States 
Bureau of Mines based upon reports 
received from the operating com- 
panies. The reports were from pro- 
ducers of limestone, cement, and sand- 
stone; they did not include sand-and- 
gravel operations. 


Although the quarries and related 
plants operated over 6,000,000 man- 
hr. during the year, only one fatal 
accident occurred. Nine men were 
injured by accidents that resulted in 
permanent partial disability and 177 
men received injuries of a temporary 
nature, causing disability for one day 
or more. The total number of men 
employed at the 82 plants reporting 
was 3,927; these men worked average 
of 1,538 man-hr. or 187 days per man 
during the year. The total working 
time for all employees was 6,038,520 
man-hr., a decrease of 40 per cent. 
from the volume of work done in 1930. 


Accident figures for Indiana as a 
whole and for the principal quarry- 
ing counties, separately, are shown in 
the accompanying table. 








ACCIDENT-PREVENTION RECORD OF THE QUARRYING INDUSTRY IN INDIANA IN 1931 

































































Average Men Employed: 
County Companies Plants Days fn and About| Outside Total 
Active Quarry Works 
Decatur... ees 4 5 113 89 3 92 
Lawrente............ 4 28 183 440 1,238 1,678 
LO nee 8 16 214 428 349 777 
oo 4 4 212 98 232 330 
RE oo. sae wis el 26 29 173 518 532 1,050 
Cl: Seer 82 187 1,573 2,354 3,927 
Man-days Man-hours 
County {n and About| Outside In and About] Outside 
Quarry Works Total Quarry Works Total 
PICCRUE So. css ck 10,132 300 10,432 93,320 3,0CO 96,320 
Rawrente........5... 79,230 228,532 307,762 580,453 1,636,771 2,217,224 
DROME <5. 26 scene 83,756 82,379 166,135 738,413 616,193 1,354,606 
PEPRNUIRS = 5 es Sd 13,609 56,202 69,811 136,090 669,380 805,470 
oS SO eee ee 79,179 102,843 182,022 684,186 880,714 1,564,900 
(RMNEMT eed agit 265,906 470,256 736,162 2,232,462 3,806,058 6,038,520 
. Rate per Million 
Injured Man-hours Average | Average 
County Killed Per Per- ~— —— 
manent | manent | Tem- Total | Killed | Injured [Per Vay |per Y. an 
Total | Partial | porary per Year 
nee aemeeac:| Seite nite (faeces) |e eae 10 en See oe 103.82 9.23 1,047 
ee EDEL! PERIL Ramee irae 7 40 ir era 21.20 7.20 iaes 
Se Rae ice ce ee 67 67 0.74 49.46 8.15 1,743 
Sere ee enero oe mererny 2 8 i a SE ES 12.42 11.54 2,441 
i ee Peni Pena eer an ey) Sareea ena) Sree amie Sa | Bee ee 33.23 8.60 1,490 
J ee i) hae 9 177 186 Ys 30.80 8.20 1,538 
































1 Includes Adams, Cass, Clark, Crawford, Delaware, Floyd, Howard, Huntington, Jackson, Jasper, 
Jefferson, Jennings, Madison, Orange, Owen, Randolph, Ripley, Shelby, Vanderburg, and Wells Counties. 


Note: 
dent occurred. 


Accident figures cover all accidents that disabled an employee beyond the day on which the acci- 
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Osgood Shovel of 1852 
Driven by Two Horses 


Recently a copy of the original 
drawing reproduced herewith was 
brought to light. It shows a “Land 
Excavator, Proprietor and Builder, J. 
C. Osgood—1852”. Eighty years is 
really a short space of time and it is 
hard to conceive the rapid and tre- 
mendously progressive steps that have 
been made in shovel design in those 
years. J. C. Osgood, founder of the 
Osgood Co., now located in Marion, 
O., would gasp could he but see the 
modern gasoline, electric, steam and 
Diesel power excavators working 
to-day. 

The early design made by J. C. Os- 
good was for a “two-horse power” 
railroad-type shovel. The power was 
taken from the forward roller shaft 
on the treadmill to the countershaft 
through gears. Two pinions were 
loosely mounted on the countershaft 
and engaged by sliding jaw clutches. 
The pinions engaged the gears on the 
drum shaft to furnish power for hoist- 
ing. 

Two sliding bevel gears operated by 
hand levers were also mounted on the 
countershaft. These could be moved 
into mesh with a bevel gear on a longi- 
tudinal shaft to swing the boom in 
either direction. The longitudinal 


shaft had a bevel gear on the forward 


and which meshed with a bevel gear ° 


on the vertical shaft. The chain oper- 
ating from the chain sprocket on the 
vertical shaft moved the swinging 
circle in either direction, depending 
upon which of the bevel gears on the 
countershaft had been engaged with 
the bevel gear on the longitudinal 
shaft. A hand wheel was mounted at 
the top of the vertical shaft so that 
the machine could be swung by hand 
when the bevel gears were not en- 
gaged. 

A winch head was mounted on the 
left end of the countershaft and used 
to furnish travel power. A rope was 
anchored to the drum on the rear axle, 
wrapped around the drum several 
times and the free end wrapped 
around the winch head. Then, by 
having the horses operate the counter- 
shaft, the rope was wrapped from the 
axle drum and wrapped on the winch 
head, turning the drum and causing 
the machine to travel forward or 
backward depending upon the way the 
rope had been wrapped. It is inter- 
esting to note that this type of travel 
mechanism is still in use on some types 
of equipment, but not on power 
shovels. 

Crowding was just as important in 
1852 as it is today, but in those days 
they did not have the tremendous 



































A horse-power shovel of 1852. 





crowding power and precision control 
that are now available. This 80-yr.- 
old design shows a chain crowd oper- 
ated by hand power through a hand 
wheel. 

It is interesting to pause a moment 
as we take our modern ingenious 
machines for granted and look back 
to not so long ago when a “two-horse 
power” land excavator was a real in- 
novation in shovel design pioneered 
by J. C. Osgood and laughed at prob- 
ably by some of the same men who 
snickered at the first automobile and 
airplane. 





Alabama’s Cement Order 
Puts Men Back to Work 


Delivery of 55,000 bbl. of Portland 
cement from the Birmingham-district 
plants for building highways in Ala- 
bama was recently begun. This is a 
part of the 500,000 bbl. ordered re- 
cently from Birmingham mills by the 
state of Alabama. 

The Universal Atlas Cement Co. 
has already begun shipment of ce- 
ment, and a resumption of operations 
at the plant, putting about 250 men 
back to work, is expected soon. 


Minneapolis Producer 
Opens St. Paul Office 


The Trap Rock Co., with head- 
quarters in the Plymouth Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn., has opened a 
branch office at 501 Pioneer Bldg., St. 
Paul. The new office is under the 
management of W. P. Beinhorn, who 
was until recently field engineer for 
the Portland Cement Assn. with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis. The plant 
and quarry operated by the company 
are at Dresser Jct., Wis. 


Iowa Town May Begin 
Stone Quarrying Soon 


The city council of Cedar Falls, Ia., 
is to take action some time in Novem- 
ber on the purchase of a quarry site 
and stone-crushing equipment with 
the object of relieving the unemploy- 
ment situation. Favorable action is 
expected on the proposition, the com- 
mittee on streets and alleys being al- 
ready engaged in investigating equip- 
ment. 


The Alabama Marble Co. recently 
moved its sales offices and headquar- 
ters from Chicago to Birmingham 
from which place the company’s opera- 
tions will be handled. Henry P. Ealer, 
sales manager, H. P. Baumann and 
J. E. Warner have gone to Birming- 
ham from Chicago to take charge of 
the office. The quarry of the company 
is in Talladega County. 


The B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde 
Park, Boston, Mass., has purchased 
the Cooling & Air Conditioning Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
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KENNEDY BALL BEARING GEARLESS GYRATORY CRUSHER 





Eighteen tons per hour from a 
No. 19 Crusher=-100% through 
three-eighth inch opening using 
less than fifteen horsepower 


‘To following is the result of a test on a No. 19 
Kennedy Ball Bearing Gearless Crusher. 


Exceedingly hard glacial gravel, 1144” and plus %”, 
was crushed for sand for concrete purposes, and less 
than fifteen horsepower was used. 


The same crusher can be opened up and 144” stone 
can be produced at a rate of from 30 to 50 tons per 
hour. 


With the opening set to 4” on the closed side the 
following results were obtained: 





Minus %” 100 % 
Plus 3 mesh 214% 
Minus 3—Plus 4 17 % 
Minus 4—Plus 14 364% 
Minus 14—Plus 48 15 % Built in various sizes with receiving openings from 
Minus 48—Plus 100 4% 1%” to 14”. Produces sizes from %” to 3”, with 
Minus 100 54% capacities up to 620 tons per hour on the larger 


sizes. 
This was crushed at the rate of 18 tons per hour. 


mit tramp steel to pass through. The ball- 


The Kennedy Ball Bearing Gearless Gyratory and-socket eccentric is self-aligning. This 

Crusher is guaranteed to do more crushing, size for crusher may be operated by a synchronous 

size, of any given material, with less power consump- motor, built in the pulley of the crusher, 

tion, than any crusher ever built. 90% Of the power or by belt from standard motor. This 

input to motor is applied direct to breaking the rock crusher takes one-half the power required 

between head and concaves. The head and shaft of for a geared crusher, and saves 80% in 
the type “S” crusher is suspended on springs to per- the cost of maintenance. 


We manufacture a complete line of primary jaw and gyratory crushers, ball mills, rod mills, screening, 
elevating, and conveying equipment, etc. Complete information describing any or all of this machinery 


will be sent on request. Send for latest information on our vibrating screen. 


KENNEDY-VAN SAUN MEG. and ENG. CORP. 
Two Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 


BRANOE OFFICES:—Chicago; 120 South La Salle 8t. Birmingham, Aila.; Comer Building. Los Angeles, Calif.: 414 South Spring St. London, Engiand: Bush House. 
Paris, France: 40 Rue des Mathurins. Johannesburg. 8. Africa: 73 Cuilinan Bidg. Canadian Agents, Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., 980 St. Antoine St., Montreal, Que. 
Walkers Limited, Marybo-ough, Queensiand. Austrailia. Cuban Agents, Gerard Jansen Y Cia, Compostela 43. Havana, Cuba. 





THE CRUSHER WITH THE TROUBLES LEFT OUT 
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MORROW 
SCREEN PLATES 





ORROW PERFORATED METAL SCREEN 
oN PLaTES for sizing and see coal, 
sand, gravel, stone and other bulk materials are 








made by a Company specializing in screening 
machinery. 

A complete set of punches and dies covering a wide 
range of sizes, in round, square, oval and diagonal 
slots are ready for the press, insuring prompt de- 
livery of orders. 

Prices are right. 
Send for Bulletin 57. 


The Morrow Manufacturing Co. 
Wellston, Ohio 



































What Others Aim At 


1932 IMPROVED 
LOG WASHER 






Acknowledged the world over—now has greater capacity with abso- 
lutely clean products, lower power consumption, lower operating costs, 
and much more durable than previous models—truly a machine built 
for competitive work. Send for further details. 


McLanahan & Stone Corp. 


Manufacturers, Founders, Machinists . . . In Business Since 1835 


Hollidaysburg, Pa. 














DEPENDABLE EQUIPMENT 


BUILT FOR LONG, HARD SERVICE 
WITH LOW MAINTENANCE COST 


We offer RELIANCE Crushing, Screen- 
ing and Washing equipment in capacities 
from 50 to 1500 tons per day. Simplicity 
of design with low operating cost and 
clean separation. 





CATALOGUE AND FULL INFORMATION ON 
REQUEST 


————_ 
UNIVERSAL ROAD MACHINERY CO. 


KINGSTON, N. ¥. 
SALES OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








for 


an effective presentation of your 
equipment and production methods 


before 


interested technical and industrial 
bodies in the Soviet Union 


Prepare your 


Catalogs 

Instruction Booklets and 

Other descriptive technical litera- 
ture 


in the Russian language 


Ask for our Bulletin No. 2 


AMTORG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


261—5th AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Why Pay More? 


when for only one dollar you get all the news of your industry, discussions of current 
problems, and a schedule of articles that is unrivaled in any paper at any price—these 
for an entire year (12 issues). Take, for example, the articles appearing in this issue: 


@ The first of a series of articles on portable plants—a subject that is of interest to everyone who 


is in competition with “wayside” plants, or who is considering installing portable plants in order 


to meet this competition. Types of equipment and methods of operation of portable plants are 
discussed. 


The last of the present series of articles on cement chemistry by Prof. Dr. Hans Kiihl appears in 


this issue. Another series, which deals with the lime ratio of Portland cement, is now in our 
hands. It will start in January. 


A survey on the conditions in the nonmetallic-mineral industries is an important feature. It 


compares the condition of leading industries with that of other fields, and shows how they have 
held up better than most. 


An ingenious arrangement in the methods at the Van Sciver plant of the Warner Co. at 
Tullytown, Pa., makes accurate blending easily accomplished, and is described in an article. 


The story of the Reliance Rock Asphalt Co. near Ft. Scott, Kan., features a plant that is entirely 


powered by two Diesel engines. This is one of the only rock-asphalt plants which have enjoyed 
a successful permanent operation in this section. 


Subscribe Now - - Send Your Dollar Today 


| to PIT AND QUARRY, 538 S. Clark st., Chicago, III. 
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Research Department 
538 South Clark St., Chicago, III. 


Please send me catalogs and prices concerning the following items checked below: 
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Taking the switch 
al,4 miles 


per second! 


Connect Cordeau carefully. 


You can afford to give plenty 
of time to this job, for with 
Cordeau you have saved time 
in your loading operations. 
With Cordeau you will save 
money also, especially in a 
large blast, because the proper 
use of Cordeau-Bickford means 
complete detonation, more 
work from your explosives, and 
better fragmentation. 


The detonating wave travels 
at 17,500 ft. per second— 
3.3144 miles. At such a speed 
connections are important. 
Connect Cordeau carefully 
it pays. 





THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD 
COMPANY 


Simsbury, Conn. 





December, 1932 
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AIR CLASSIFIER 
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and the 


BRADLEY HERCULES MILL 


Operating in conjunction with the Tube Mill 
make possible either open circuit or closed 
circuit, or a combination of the two on the pri- 
mary and secondary reduction stages. 


Operated in Closed Circuit with 
the Tube Mill, the 
Bradley Air Classifier Insures 
Maximum Capacity 
Absolute Uniformity of Product 
Any Degree of Fineness 


Within the Range of Commercial Operation 





Recent improvements to the 
BRADLEY AIR CLASSIFIER 
have materially increased its effi- 
ciency and emphasize its leader- 
ship in the field of Air Separation 


—WRITE FOR CATALOGS— 


Our engineers are at your 
service 


iB RADLEY 
PULVERIZER CO. 


Boston Works: ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Etablissements Fernand Poitte, Paris 











London 








73 








COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
- ~FOR— 


CRUSHED-STONE PLANTS 
CEMENT PLANTS—LIME PLANTS 
SAND AND GRAVEL PLANTS 


Get full data from 


TRAYLOR ENGINEERING 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
ORK GELES 


NEw Y' CHICAGO LOS AN 
2513 Empire State Bldg. 2131 One LaSalle St. Bldg. 908 Chester Williams Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY TTLE 
101 W. 2nd South St. 815 Alaska Bldg. 
TIMMINS, ONTARIO, CANADA, Moore Block 
Export Department, 104 Pearl St., New York City—Cable Address: “ Forsaltra’’ 








EAGLE EQUIPMENT 


Spiral Screw and Log Washers, De-Waterers, 
Shale Removers, Flume Classifiers, Swintek 
Ladder Suction Screen Nozzles, Chain Type Cut- 
ters, Barges and Pontoons, A Frame and Gantry 
Hardware, Vibrating and Revolving Screens, 
Grizzlies, Steel Dump Cars, Car Wheels and 
Trucks, Steel Bins, Water Tanks, Structural 
Towers, and Dry Pans. 


EAGLE IRON WORKS 


Machinists—Founders 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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Manufacturers 
Genuine Spring Steel Wire Cloth 
| in Double and Lock Meshes | 
_ IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT FROM STOCK 


Write for Catalogue 


National Wire Cloth Company | 


|| Feot of Belle Street St. Paul, Minn. 












SAND AND DREDGING PUMPS 





A Wide Range of Sizes, 4” to 14” 
Send for illustrated booklet 
GEORGIA IRON WORKS, AUGUSTA, GA. 





























Can Drilling Costs 
be Lowered? 


The New Loomis ‘‘Clipper’”’ size 
44 answers the question with fric- 
tion clutch operated full length 
crawlers—simple, durable, acces- 
sible. It will climb unusually 
steep grades and will pay for it- 
self in time saving (which can be 
devoted to drilling) getting to the 
jobs that are hard to reach and 
quick shifting to positions. 

Size 44 “Clipper” com 
with steel trams wooden papi 
wire or manila line. 


Write for full information. 
Established 1842 


THE LOOMIS MACHINE CO. rrerin* outs 























ll On 5th Avenue.... 


NearSmithfield—one of the most conveniently situated hotels 
in town—with easy access to all the main points of interest 


RATES: Single $2.00 and up; Double $3.00 and up 


EXCELLENT RESTAURANT 
Breakfast, 40c to 75c Luncheon, 75c Table d'Hote Dinner, $1.25 


POPULAR PRICED COFFEE SHOP 


|| HOTEL HENRY 
PITTSBURGH 
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Parfyrated Metals .. 


FOR LONG WEAR AND FAST PRODUCTION 
Use CROSS ne screen SECTIONS and PLATES for Revolving, Vibrating and Shaking Equipment 


he standard of quality for over thirty years 
We are equipped to furnish promptly 
Rounds, squares, slots or any design perforation 
Punched from Special or Ordinary Steels 
Buckets, Conveyor Trough, -_ Replacement Parts, Rubbish Burners, Fabricated Steel Plate Work 


end your specifications for our low prices 
Perforators Fabricators Machinists 


a AV ANAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Carbondale, Pa. 











ALLEN 


ACCURACY 


Allen Sand Cones operating in 
series give you two or more 
grades of sand that are abso- 
lutely accurate in classification. 
Why experiment when we will 
be glad to advise you of the 
grade or grades your bank is 
capable of producing—quantity 
of water required for washing 
and other facts. 
Send samples of your sand for 
accurate report. Do it now. 


Allen Cone & Machinery Corp. 


ENGINEERS 
30 Church Street 


Vibrating Screen 


Operating 44 Leahys 

Company Reports 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION 
This company standardized on Leahys 


because of dependability, economy and 
complete satisfaction. 


Buy on 
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The Deister Concentrator Co. 
Incorporated 1906 

911 Glasgow Ave., Fort Wayne. Ind. 
Export Sales: 

104 Pearl Street, New York City 


Perforated Metals — Screens of 


i All Kinds — For Sand, Gravel, 
— 
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New York City 


ORRIS 


) J CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
For hydraulic dredging, 


filling, sand and gravel production, hy- 
draulic conveying of slurry and other liquids containing abrasive 
materials, clear water pumps for general service. 
Also complete dredges with 


all accessory equipment. 
Dredging pump designs in- 
clude heavy duty types and g 
special alloy parts for severe 
service. Types and sizes for 


the largest or smallest opera- 

, Z } he and ate motor, — 
7% oil or gasoline-engine drive. 
: “Zz Ze Write for Bulletins 

YG Morris Machine Works 


Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Export Office: 30 Church Street, New Y 























Stone, Etc. 
MATERIAL IN STOCK 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 
CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 


2435 West 24th Place 
CHICAGO, (LL. 








Tel. Canal 1459 
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RE: ii  é << [= seresim 
Lewistown Foundry Products Sauerman ‘‘Crescent’’ Drag Scraper 
ARE 


Cuts Materials-Handling Costs to the Bone 
Use it for: 
Performance - Tested | | :=.:‘: 


Digging Gravel—Stripping Overburden— 
Storing and Reclaiming Sand, Gravel, Crushed Rock, Etc. 
Any handling capacity up to 1,000 tons per hour. 
BUCKET ELEVATORS | SS 
REVOLVING SCREENS 
CRUSHERS DRY PANS 


SAUERMAN BrOS., INC. 
Lewistown Foundry & Machine Co. 


434 S. Clinton St. 
Lewistown, Pa. 
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Tel. Barclay 7-0600 


CONSOLIDATED offers 


Crushing Plants; Diesel, Gasoline, Electric Cranes and Shovels; Hoists; Compressors; Pumps; Dragline and 

Excavating Equipment; and all sizes and types of Jaw, Gyratory and Roll Crushers; Swing Hammer Mills; 

Elevators; Belt Conveyors; Rotary and Vibrating Screens; Rotary Kilns and Dryers; Raymond and other fine 

Pulverizers; Air Separators; Hardinge Ball saa Bo ang 9 oe and iron lined Tube Mills, etc. 
etin No. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Inc., 17-19 Park Row, New York City 
Shops and Yards at Newark, N. J., now cover eight acres 


GOOD USED CRUSHING, PULVERIZING, DRY- 
ING AND FILTERING EQUIPMENT—COMPLETE 


Send for 


FOR SALE 


NEW 84x60 crusher 


With 2—No. 12 Gyratory Crushers (New) 
Screens—5 to 300HP—60 Cy. 3 Ph. Motors (New) etc. 


Box 104, Pit and Quarry,538 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 














AIR COMPRESSORS 


I.R. Type ER1, AC or DC Elec. 
I.R. Type ER1, AC or DC Elec, 
LR. Diesel Drive. 
Chgo. Pneu. POC2 Diesel Drive. 
I.R. Type XB2, AC Elec. Drive. 
I.R. Type XCB, AC Elec. Drive. 
Chgo. Pneu. OCB, AC Elec. Drive. 
Sullivan—Fairbanks-Morse Diesel. 
Chgo. Pneu. OCE, AC Elec. Drive. 
CRUSHERS 


56 x 72 Buchannon Steel Jaw. 
21K Allis Chalmers Gyratory. 
42x 48 Farrel Jaw. 
5% Symons Coarse Cone. 
24 x 36 Traylor Jaw. 
24 x 36 Farrel B Jaw, 
15 x 30 Reliance Jaw. 
10 x 20 Acme Portable Jaw. 


R. C. STANHOPE 
Sixth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


1008’ 
1050’ 
1308’ 


875 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Motors and Generators, A.C. and D.C. for sale 
at attractive prices. New and Rebuilt. All fully 
guaranteed. Write for List and Prices. 
V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 





E BUY—SELL—REPAIR[ 


All Types of Electrical 
Machinery. Each One 


Rebuilt and Fully Guaranteed 


ELECTRIC GENERATOR AND MOTOR CO. 


=| Cor. E. 53rd. St. & Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 




















MOTOR BARGAINS 
3 PHASE, 60 CYCLE 


T 
Slip Ring 
Synch. 


4 50 
. E. 220 /440 
Wsthse. 220/440 
Motors—Generators—Transformers 
and Other Electrical Equipment 
153 W. 18th St. 
Belyea Co., Inc. #3, Vok city 


REBUILT—GUARANTEED 





CRUSHERS 


Symons Cones, 7 ft., 5% ft., 4 ft. and 3 ft. 
Allis-Chalmers Gyratory 21-K, 15-N and 12-K. 
Allis-Chalmers 48x36 Jaw Crusher. 
Cedar Rapids Jaw 14x36” 
Universal, Jaw 8x36 and 8x10 
Traylor, Jaw, 42x48, A-1, low price 
Telsmith Reduction No. 40 and No. 2. 
Traylor 36x16 Crushing Roll. 
Buchanan Jaw,36x54’’ 
Kennedy Gearless Reduction No. 37. 
Allis-Chalmers, Blake Type 12x24 Jaw. 
Farrel and Carroll 24x36 Jaw. 
rote! Single Roll 36x54 and os. 
Allis-Chalmers 8-K, 4-K and No. 3. 
Austin No. 10, No. 5, No. "4 as No. 3. 
Symons Disc 48 in., 36 in., 24 in., 18 in. 
Allis-Chalmers, Rolls 42’’x16’’ and 36x16. 
Williams No. 6 Jumbo Jr. with Feeder. 
Portable Jaw, 16x24, Bucket eeevanet. 20 ft. 


ed anus gh GF 
A QUARRY EQUIPMENT 
—CONVEYORS, BUCKET 6 ae SCREENS, 


ETC. VARIOUS TYPES AND SIZE 

QUARRY AND PLANT +l 
Bucyrus 50-B Diesel Dra 60’ poem. Lik 
Monighan Diesel Drag 2 va. 70’ Boom oe 
General % yd. Crane. Like new. 
Page Diesel Dragline Crawler 2 yd. 70’ boom. 
Bucyrus 50-B Diesel Shovel and Dias. High Lift. 
Northwest Gas Shovel, 144-yd. Late Type. 
Buda, 155-hp. Gas Motor, 6-cyl. 
Gas Locomotives, 10-ton, 14-ton and 20-ton, std. ga. 
OTHE ES AND SIZES ON HAND. 
COMPRESSORS, CARS, LOCOMOTIVES, 
BUCKETS, BOILERS '& POWER EQUIPMENT. 


F. MAYER 53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 








LOCOMOTIVES 
All Equipped with Asme Boilers 


70-ton 19x24” Porter 6-wheel saddle tank, 200- 
lbs. steam. 

60-ton 18x24” Porter 6-wheel saddle tank, 200- 
lbs. steam. 

50-ton 16x24” American 4-wheel saddle tank, 
180-lbs. steam. 

40-ton 14x22” American 4-wheel saddle tank, 
190-lbs. steam. (2 Duplicates.) 

38-ton 14x20” Porter 4-wheel saddle tank, 180- 
lbs. steam. 

28-ton 12x18” Vulcan 4-wheel saddle tank, 
190-lbs. steam. 

21-ton 11x16” American 4-wheel saddle tank, 
180-lbs. steam. 

21-ton 11x16” Vulcan 4-wheel saddle tank, 
190-lbs. steam, 36” gauge. 

70-ton 20x26” Baldwin 6-wheel Switcher with 
separate tender, 180-lbs. steam. 

Our stock also includes many other locomo- 

tives, locomotive cranes, shovels, cars, etc. 

Complete list on request. 


Birmingham Rail 
& Locomotive Company 
BOX 391, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 























Structural Steel Tipple and Loading Tower 
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CRUSHERS 


1—42’’x48” Traylor Bulldog 
1—66’’x84” Allis-Chalmers 
1—No. 9 McCully Gyratory 
1—No. 714 McCully Gyratory 
2—24’x12” Blake Type 
1—No. 4 Gates Gyratory 








DRAWINE-NO-35-55. 


This structure offered for sale at Sacrifice Price. Complete details on request. This is an ideal 
layout for sand or gravel plant. Let us quote you. 


ELEVATORS 
2—18” Bucket, 63’ Centers 
1—20” Bucket, 59’ Centers 
1—18” Bucket, 45’ Centers 


1—26” S.-A. No. 22—40’ c-c. 
1—24” Peck-Carrier with Screens and 
Hoppers for Loading Plant 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


OLD HICKORY, TENNESSEE 





CONVEYORS 


1—120 ft. L-B Drag 
1—45 ft. L-B Flight 
1—27 ft. Robbins Drag 
2—37 ft. Robbins Drag 
1—36” Belt, 400 ft. c-c. 
1—30” Belt, 83 ft. c-c. 








Pit and Quarry 
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ANNOUNCING ANOTHER “E. C. A.” BUY 


$150,000 of Construction and Earth Moving Equipment Bought for CASH AT 1932 Prices 
Offered at A FRACTION of New Price. Buy Now for Future Use. 


AIR COMPRESSORS CRANES DRAGLINES 


marten ae. ae Me. 1—Northwest 104, type M. Ser. No. 1423, Steam, gas. Diesel, all makes and sizes. 


1000 cu. ft with special erawlers; 45 ft. crane or 
Pee BINS dragline boom, 1%4-yd. capacity. HOISTS 


’ : 1—Northwest 105, Ser. No. 2335, with 40 : : : 
8—118-ton Blaw Knox all steel bins, with ft. crane or dragline boom, 1-yd. cap. Gasoline, electric or steam, all sizes. 


volume batchers. : . 
F ; : - 1—P&H 600, Serial No. 3301, with 40 ft. 
oar wee ER Te ee crane or dragline boom, 1-yd. capacity. LOCOMOTIVES 
i 1—Universal truck crane, No. 825, 7-ton en = 
BUCKETS eap., 25 ft. boom, with %-yd. Owen 24”, 36”, standard gauge, gas or steam, all 
lamshell bucket, on Model 45 White sizes. 
3—Page dragline, 1% yd., 1 yd. and % yd. ¢c et, MC 
2—Owen clamshell buckets, % =vd.._ type ee, ee ee PNEUMATIC TOOLS 
i ; an ; _ , 
wieatoe ae —_ a ge ger and concrete breakers, 
. all makes and sizes. 
24”, 36” and standard gauge, dump and flat CRUSHERS 
cars, all types. 1—24”x36” Kennedy all steel jaw crusher. PUMPS 
CONVEYORS AND ELEVATORS All sizes and types, force, 
16” and 18”, 24” and 36” belt conveyors, DERRICKS steam. 
portable ‘and stationary. Bucket eleva- : n TRACTORS 
tors of all sizes and heights, enclosed Steel and wood, stiff leg or guy, from 5 to 
or open. 50 tons, 10—Monarch 75 tractors. 


centrifugal and 


SEND FOR COMPLETE STOCK LIST 


EQUIPMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA—Suite 1160 Broad St. Station Bldg. CHICAGO—1160 S. Washtenaw Ave. PITTSBURGH—860 Empire Bldg. 
Phone Rittenhouse 6100 Phone Nevada 2400 Phone Grant 6100 














-? ton Ohio locomotive crane 50’ boom, D.D. 


-S.M.E. iler. 
“= ton Ohio locomotive crane 50’ boom, S.D. Shovels or Cranes 
A.S.M.E, boiler. 


1—Vulcan 40 ton S.G. Saddle tank locomotive 
A.8.M.E. boiler. FOR SALE 
1—Chicago Pneumatic Gasoline driven portable 220’ 





compressor. 
Gregory 1—Ingersoll-Rand 220’ compressor. 1—Factory rebuilt Lima 1% cu.yd. 
4 | G R A D E R FE 8 U | L T 3—8 ton Plymouth 36’’ gauge gasoline locomotives. capacity. This machine can be 
sal = 15—4 yard Koppel two way dump cars 36’’ gauge. equi ed wit . 
Motors, Generators, Transform- 1—Erie Type B-2 steam combination shovel and ‘ id li h either shovel, clam 
ers, Meters, Exhaust Fans, Blow- crane boom on caterpillars. shell, dragline or drag shovel at- 
ers, Pumps, etc. All Sandard 1—Thew % yard gas shovel on caterpillars, tachments. Very reasonably 
makes and sizes. Roc ttom 1—Browning shovel 5% yard with 35’ crane boom. riced. Carri - 
rices. Money-back guarantee. 1—Lorain 1% yard shovel and 50’ crane boom. P -s arries new machine guar- 
end for bargain sheet. Rng ater ey antee. Located at Newark, N. J. 
GREGORY ELECTRIC CO. HARRY C. LEWIS a 
Lincoln & 16th Sts., CHICAGO 156 Market St. Newark, N. J. I—P & H 1% yd. Combination 


Shovel and Crane, equipped with 
a 45’ boom. Good condition 


DERRICK OUTFIT Bucyrus Erie Electric Dragline se 7 liane 


1—5-ton Steel Stiff Leg Derrick, 80-ft. 














boom, 150 HP American 3-Drum Class 225-B, mounted on 4 propelling trucks on 
“4 3 track; boom 143’ long; 1 Page Bucket 6 cu. yds. 
ae shene - ee 2 capacity. Electric equipment includes—440 volt, 3 1—Heavy duty Osgood Steamer, V% 
° phase, 60 cycle motors and controllers; size of main ; ; 
LOCOMOTIVES motors 2—200 HP each Westinghouse; swing motor yd. combination shovel and — 
5—40-ton American and Baldwin 4: 150 HP Westinghouse (all 8 type Cc. I. synchronous This machine is in A-| working 
i le Tank Locos. uilt speed motors) ; 3— estinghouse 2200 volt iti : 
rey - ry ; a stepping down from 2200 volts to 440 ae Px = bargain. Lo- 
1—20-ton and 3 8-ton Vulcan std. ga. volts. Complete electric light equipment. Type of cate oledo, 10. 
hoist and dragline friction, outside bands set up by 
Gas Locos. air thrust cyli ; ty i 
st cylinder; type of boom suspension; drum . 
a yng Rena D ease + oe —— a... equipped with safety I1—Koehring V% yd. Shovel. Excellent 
12-y estern ir, also an ump cables. ameter of hoist rope 1”; drag rope 1%”; =08 
Cars, Flats, Gondolas, Steel Hop- boom hoist rope 74”. Turntable 30” diameter, re- ——se Located 
rs. volves on steel rollers between two . Tail circles. ewar - Je 
HYMAN. MICHAELS COMPANY — —s of wood panels; roof of sheet steel; ‘ 
- weight of machine 317 tons. Condition excellent; P : 
Wacker Dr. Bldg. Chicago, III. can be demonstrated at Eaton Park, Florida. 1—Erie B Steam Shovel. In excellent 
Railway © Exon Bldg. 101 West 3ist St. SOUTHERN PHOSPHATE CORPORATION condition. Also number of spare 
ouis, itor New York 1812 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


parts. Unusual bargain price. Lo- 


cated Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MERIAM For Sale I—Northwest 3% yd. Crane. Very 





























1—No. 7% McCully Crusher. iti i 
ie + hae oo good condition, at low price. Lo- 
1—No. 5 Austin Crusher. cated Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. a ag BW McCully Crusher. 
_ raylor Crusher. —~ 
GAS 2—No. x Gates Crushers, ene oe ——— attachment for 
— uperior ully uction Crusher. ro ’ i reai 
| E 1—48” Symons Horizontal Dise Crusher. vee hew. Decided bargain. 
: Several Jaw Crushers 
Mr. Meriam is the original designer of ‘the aa a ee. LIMA EXCAVATOR SALES AGENCY 
have our own shops and test floor. We thor- 1—Clyde 2 Drum Hoist, built for 2 Yd. Drag 
oughly rebuild Bruce-Macbeth ana other gas Scraper, with or without motor. : Eastern Offices and 
and oll engines. The guarantees are the same 2—Complete Gravel Washing Plants. Lima, O., Office: Warehouse: 
to pay in ful on shipment. Let us refer you LIPPMANN Lima Trust Bldg. 317 se 
m ns q ‘ ewark, N. 
Th M a C _— 1956 ie 112th St. ENGINEERING WORKS Tel. Main 4824 Tel. Waverly 2-0640 
e Meriam Vompany Cleveland, Ohio 4603 W. Mitchell St. Milwaukee, Wis. Wire or phone nearest office at our expense. 
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RYERSON 


Immediate steel for maintenance 
and repair. You can depend upon 
Ryerson for quick action. Complete 
stocks of all steel products includ- 
ing bars, plates, sheets, structurals, 
bolts, nuts, rivets, boiler fittings, 
chain, etc. Order from the nearest 
plant. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buf- 
ree Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey 

ty. 


STEEL 


MARTIN’S REBUILT MACHINERY BARGAINS 


Jaw Crushers 
Crushing Rolls 
50 Ingersoll, Sullivan & 


peg nee Screens 
Air Compressors 


Jackhammer Drills 
Asphalt Rock Crushing Plants 


& Chicago Pneumatic Piston Drills 


50—Steam Pumps—all sizes worth the money. Send your inquiries to Martin’s—they 
will save you money 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 
E. A. MARTIN MACHINERY CO., Joplin, Mo., Phone LD-40 














Patents Secured to Protect 
Inventions 


Royal E. Burnham 


Patent Attorney 


Continental Trust Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


TRADE MARKS 


FOR SALE 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Squirrel Cage 

20 HP, 1200 RPM, 2300 Volt, Pair- Morse 
25 HP, 1200 RPM, 550 Volt, Gen. Elec. 

50 HP, 600 RPM, 2300 Volt, Gen. Elec. 

100 HP, 1775 RPM, 2300 Volt, Westinghouse 
Slip Ring 

50 HP, 600 RPM, 440 Volt, Gen. Elec. 

75 HP, 900 RPM, 220 Volt, Northwestern 
100 HP, 600 RPM, 220 Volt, Gen. Elec. 

200 HP, 514 RPM, 440 Volt, Gen. Elec. 
Synchronous 

75 HP, 1200 RPM, 220 Volt, Gen. Elec. 
100 HP, 900 RPM, 220 Volt, Gen. Elec. 
150 HP, 720 RPM, 220 Volt, Gen. Elec, 

Just a few of many motors, engines, generators, 
pumps, etc., we have in stock for immediate ship- 
ment, all completely rebuilt and ONE YEAR GUAR- 
ANTEED. Send for complete stock list—Bulletin 

0 

ROCKFORD POWER MACHINERY CO. 
631 Sixth St. Rockford, Ill. 


ne 
= 


SWEDISH HOLLOW DRILL STEEL 
GUARANTEED 100% PERFECT 
Considerably below market prices. 
20 ton % -in. poongen. 

50 ton %-in., |-in., | %-in., !'%-in.,and | %- 
in. Round, Hexagon and Quarter Octagon. 
MARINE METAL & SUPPLY CO. 

167 South St. New York City 








CLAPP, RILEY & HALL EQ. CO. 


Guaranteed Equipment— 
For Sale or Rent 











No. 16 N. Clinton St. - - CHICAGO 
Union Trust Bldg. - PITTSBURGH 








REBUILT BUCKETS 
1—Haiss 1-yd. ‘‘Hi-Power’’ type Bucket. 
1—Haiss 1-yd. ‘“‘Contractor’’ Bucket. 
1—Haiss %-yd. ‘“‘Contractor’’ Bucket. 
1—Haiss %-yd. ‘‘Hi-Power’’ Bucket. 

REBUILT TRUCK LOADERS 
t—Haiss Path Digger with Waukesha Engine. 
GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO., INC. 
140th St. & Rider Ave., New York City 


An Excellent Time to Buy 


Clam Orange Drag buckets % to 2 yd. 

Cars 12 yd. Steel Koppel hand control. 

Compressors 320 ft. Sullivan Gas driven. 

Loco. Crane 35 ton Industrial 70 ft. boom. 
Locomotives Gas 36’’ ga. 5-6-7-8 ton. 

Brick Hardening Cylinder 6’x80’ complete. 

Dryer Buckeye 6’x33’ with stack and fire box. 
Draglines 2 Bucyrus Cl. 14 Texas del’y. 

A. V. KONSBERG, I1! W. Jackson Boul., Chicago 
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—FOR SALE— 


1—3-yard SAUERMAN Scraper Bucket, first class 
condition. 

1-—100-ft. boom INSLEY Steel Stiff Leg Derrick, 
perfect condition. Reasonable. 

1—25-ton TERRY Steel. Stiff Leg Derrick with 100- 
ft. boom. 

4—SULLIVAN Air Hoists. 

THE W. T. WALSH EQUIPMENT CO. 
12500 Berea Road Cleveland, Ohio 


FOR SALE 

1—Vulean Rotary Dryer—6’x60’x74,’’ complete. 
1—Allis-Chal. Gates 8-K Gyr. Crusher. 
1—Allis-Chal. 36’’x16’’ Roller Stone Crusher. 
1—Wnms. No. 6 Jumbo Hammer Crusher. 
1—Wnms. No. 6 Pat. Regular Hammer Crusher. 
2—Penna. Size S-7 Hammer Crushers. 
1—Thew 1% yd. 4 wheel Elec. Shovel, 1 yd. dipper. 
38—50-ton 6 wh. Baldwin S. G. Switching Locos. 

IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
80 E. Jackson Chicago, I. 








CORE BORINGS 
DIAMOND DRILLING 


Sprague & Henwood, Inc. 
225 W. Olive St. Scranton, Pa. 





FOR SALE 
114 Yard light Omaha dragline bucket 
complete with hoist, drag bails and set 
of four teeth 
NORTHWESTERN GRAVEL COMPANY 


Lake View, Iowa 





A reliable source of supply for modern 
ejuipment in dependable conditicn. See 
our advertisement November issue. 

A. J. O’NEILL CO. 
1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








FOR SALE 


Osgood l-yard gas crawler shovel, overhauled. 

Locomotives: 75-ton switcher code boiler; also sad- 
dle tank type, narrow and standard gauge. 

CARS: side dump 12-yard; 50-ton steel twin hop- 
per Cars, ete. a. 

Large stock Railroad and Contractors equipment. 
SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT CO. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


FOR SALE 


2—Fairbanks-Morse 200 HP Diesel Oil En- 
gines, connected 170 kva. Generators, and full 
equipment. 2—Hiil 1625 g.p.m. 3 stage Deep 
Well Pumps, 150 HP S.R. Motors. All on 
original mountings. Not hurt. Cheap, cash or 
— Consider trade in. Full particulars 
rom 


O. C. Evans, Mt. Sterling, Kentucky 


WANTED 


Second hand 350 H. P. Diesel Engine with 
A. C. Generator, three phase, 60 cycle, 440 
volts together with panel board. Must be 
modern and in A-| condition. Address Box 
1100, Pit and Quarry Publications, 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 








TRUCK MIXERS 


For sale at a bargain in the following sizes: 
i—1_—syar 
1—2 yard 
4—3 yard 
Have been used in one job only— Rebuilt like new. 
HIGHWAY TRUCK MIXER COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


AMERICAN CRANE 
Model 685 American Steam Revolver, 
wheel mounted, 8» ft. boom, 15 ft. 
center extension. Capacity 6 tons @ 
80 ft., 25 tons @ 25 ft. Like new. 

GEORGE W. WALLSTROM 


8 So. Adolph St. AKRON, OHIO 
Phone: JEfferson 2161 








WANTED 
Cheap 34 Yd. Gasoline Shovel 
Address Box 1014, Pit and 
Quarry Publications, 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago. 








GAS SHOVEL 
Type OO Thew 
54 yd. dipper 
Center Drive Crawler 
Bargain Price 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT CORP. 
P. O. Box 215 Pittsburgh, Pa. 











WANTED 


To buy used set two volumes “Sands and 
Crushed Rocks” by Alfred B. Searle, printed 
in 1924. Volume I, “Their Nature, Proper- 
ties, and Treatment.” ~aee II, “‘Their 
Uses in Industry.”” Address F. M. Thorman, 
Box 151, Oakfield, N. Y. 








Advertise Your 


“Wants” and 
Surplus Equipment 
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The PIT AND QUARRY Employment Service for subscribers has registered the following applicants for 


positions. Perhaps you have an opening in your organization for one of these men. 


If so, PIT AND QUARRY 


will be pleased to put you in touch with the applicant if you will advise us which one fills your requirements. 


1-A. 12 years’ experience Highway construction and 


sand and gravel. Can design and install own 
its. Ready-Mix concrete. Have operated 
mtral Mixing plants. 


Stone Quarry Supt. or Supt. asst. 12 yrs. experi- 
ence in commercial stone and railroad ballasting; 
operating and repairing all kinds and makes of 
equipment. Wide experience in drilling and 
blasting. A-1I references. 

Chief engineer cement plant; 10 years’ expe- 
rience; desires connection with engineering or 
manufacturing firm, either in the office or in 
the field. 


Quarry foreman, 6 years’ experience. 
Superintendent; 
stone. 


Superintendent crushed stone; 25 years’ expe- 
rience. 


10 years’ experience in production of crushed 
gravel and sand; design engineer and builder; 
general superintendent; has had some sales 
experience. Experience covers the entire field. 


Thoroughly experienced superintendent who has 
also in the past been assistant superintendent 
and foreman of granite and lime quarries; at 
present not employed. 


General Manager or Superintendent with 8 years’ 
experience in hydraulic sluicing operations ap- 
plied to stripping and mining of sand and gravel 
and large excavation and fill work. This is the 
cheapest and most powerful excavation and trans- 
portation agent known where plentiful water 
supply and height of deposit and gravity are avail- 
able. If you have such a deposit or problem with 
the necessary natural features, your costs under 
other methods can be tremendously reduced. 
Capable executive, technical graduate, long ex- 
perience, age 42, married. Especially valuable to 
organization contemplating recovery of sand, 
gravel and gold from placer deposits. References. 
Sugerintendent, 30 yrs. experience, mine, mill 
and quarry and large shovel operations, thor- 
ough knowledge of various systems of under- 
ground and open pit mining. velopment 
work from grass roots to mill construction and 
operation, copper, iron, zinc and non-metallics, 
4 yrs. special work in asbestos, mica and kaolin, 
good organizer and good production and safety 
record but not a college graduate. South, 
Southwest or Tropics preferred. 
Superintendent of stone crushing and sand and 
gravel plant with considerable experience in 
operation of dredges, draglines, electric and 
steam shovels, all kinds of crushing, conveying, 
screening equipment. Can furnish excellent 
references, good record and details of past 
experience. 


Electric Shovel Operator with considerable 
experience. Also power-house and general elec- 
trician, maintenance, welding, repairing gaso- 
line truck motors, crushers, screens and various 
kinds of equipment. 


Crushed stone superintendent since 1903; prefer 
West or Southwest territory; thoroughly experi- 
enced in construction and operation of plants, 
know how to get best results from the quarry end. 


Cement plant superintendent or heavy limestone 
quarry; 20 years experience in construction and 
operating plants. 

Superintendent, stone quarry or slag plant 
16 years office and operating experience. 


Dragline, Crane and Shovel Operator, 9 years’ 
experience in steam and 3 years on electric 
shovel (Marion), desires position as operator. 
Can do own sepeicing. Permanent connection 
desired. Married. eferences furnished. ill 


go anywhere, but a location near good schools 
preferred. 


Operator with 5 years’ experience or. Link-Belt 
and Koehring cranes. Also 7 years’ experience 
in sand and gravel pit. 
anywhere. 
Laboratory work, 3 years’ experience as Asst. 
Chemist doing control and analytical work. 
College graduate, B. S. degree. 
12 years’ experience as cement burner and night 
foreman and watchman. 
14 years’ practical quarry experience, office, 
sales, management, superintendent, reconstruc- 
tion, etc. pen for new connection with pro- 
gressive company, preferably sand and gravel 
concern. 
Crushing plant and quarry Superintendent. 
perience includes erecting, sobaidins and 
repairing machinery. Successful in organizing 
labor for y. f furnished. 
Superintendent crushing plant. 10 yrs. lime- 
stone and rock oe quarry operation experi- 
ence. Can furnish best of references. Will go 
anywhere. 
An overhead traveling bridge crane man. Ex- 
perienced. Can give good references. Willing to 
go anywhere. 
Cement mill general foreman, 12 years’ experi- 
ence, familiar with all requirements in construc- 
tion and operation. Available mmediately. 
Can locate anywhere. Single. 


10 years’ experience; lime and 


Available now. Go 
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Capable man. 53 yearsold. Married, experienced 
in 5 pane and crushing plant, timekeeping, payroll 
and plant office work, seeks position as assistant 
superintendent, general foreman or plant office 
work, where experience and loyalty will be appreci- 
ated. Will not be interested in investing money at 
the present time in any position. Have you an 
opening? 

Superintendent of crushing and quarrying plant. 
14 yrs.’ experience in cement business, including 
changing plants from dry to wet process. Can 
furnish references. 


Cement Mill Chemist with 4 years of cement mill 
work on both wet and dry processes, and 8 years of 
wide experience in organic analytical work cover- 
ing all problems incidental to the manufacture of 
cement. 


Office man experienced in general office work, cor- 
respondence, sales and operations, desires similar 
position with large lime, cement or gypsum con- 
cern. Nine years with Southern lime firm. Age 27, 
single. Willing to locate anywhere. Available 
immediately. 

Situation wanted as Manager or Superintendent 
of a progressive crushed stone plant where ability 
and experience would be appreciated. yrs. of 
age. Scotch birth. American citizen. 15 yrs. ex- 
perience in quarrying and crushing plants. Now 
available. Best of references. Location in eastern 
or middle states preferred. 


Ten years experience as Burner man; reliable. 
A 37. Desires position where ability and skill 
will be appreciated by advancement. Available 
immediately. 


Man with 10 years practical experience in civil en- 
gineering and highway construction of all kinds as 
well oo ben grading, culverts, etc. Under- 
stands map making and topographica' survey. 
Included with this is 4 years tracing and drawing. 
3 years with army engineers in Panama. Salary 
no object. 


General superintendent or manager; experienced 
graduate engineer. 


Sales Engineer desires making change, preferabl 
New England territory. 20 yrs. experience wit 
a reputable concern designing, estimating and 
selling material handling equipment in all P ases. 
Broad acquaintance among executives and buyers. 


Want position as carpenter or millwright, capable 
of taking charge of gang. Steady work preferred 
with cement company. 


Operator with ten years’ experience on Bucyrus- 
Erie Steam and P. and H. Gas Shovels in grading, 
gravel pit and stone quarry work. Can furnish 
references. 


Gravel plant supt. or manager. 10 yrs. supt. of 
large railroad and trucking plants. Experienced in 
erection and care of gravel plant equipment. Can 
furnish best of references. Services available at 
once. Will go anywhere. 


Graduate Engineer. 25 yrs’. experience as design- 
ing, constructing and operating Engineer, as well as 
Supt. of stone crushing and gravel washing plants, 
also heavy rock blasting. 


Graduate Engineer. Wide experience as mining, 
consulting and sales Engineer, in charge of all out- 
side operations, construction and maintenance. 
A-1I references. 


15 yrs’. experience in erecting and operation, crush- 
ing, grinding, washing, drying, screening and 
separation plants. Know value of low production 
costs. Good references. 


Gravel Plant Supt. 7 yrs’. experience erecting and 
operating gravel plant equipment for large manu- 
facturer. 5 yrs. in charge of mining operations in 
Brazil. Best of references. 


Supt. of crushed stone and gravel plants. 12 yrs. 
experience. Familiar with maintenance and repair 


- work on all types of equipment. Can handle men. 


First class references. 


Past experience with Crushed Stone and Sand and 
Gravel plants; in sales, can one with contractors, 
scales, cost, timekeeping, bookkeeping, general all- 
around man. 
Quarry superintendent with years of experience in 
all operations, such as stripping, drilling, blasting, 
shovel loading, crushing, sinking, also repairing of 
all quarry equipment and familiar w:th all phases 
of washing crushed stone. Now open for proposi- 
tion. Excellent reference. 


Engineer experienced in Mechanical, Structural, 
Electrical, Plant Design and Layout, Estimating, 
Field work, Maintenance and Millwork desires 
position. Will locate anywhere. 


Superintendent of crushed stone products plant 
and quarry. Twenty years’ experience in this and 
foreign countries in charge of operations. Fa- 
miliar with modern up-to-date methods and 
profitable application of same. 


Master Mechanic, thoroughly trained in the up- 
keep of crushers, steam shovels, gas and diesel 
equipment, etc. Reference and complete in- 
formation on request. 
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Can You Use 
THESE MEN 


Employment Dept. 


PIT AND QUARRY 


538 So. Clark St. Chicago, III. 


General operating Superintendent desires 
position with progressive Lime or Cement 
Company. 20 years’ experience as operat- 
ing superintendent and master mechanic. 
Familiar with Limestone quarries and 
burning of limestone and Portland Cement 
with natural gas or Producer gas. Master 
Mechanic of large Lime and Cement 
plants. Installed reasonable system which 


did not bar progress of operation. Refer- 
ences A-1. 


Position as Superintendent by graduate 

ining Engineer. 35 years old with wide 
operating experience in large open pit 
mines and crushed stone plants up to 
10,000 tons. Thoroughly experienced in 
Quarry layout, development, an blast- 
ing, shovel loading, transportation and 
mill design and operation, electric or steam 
power, and with latest type high speed 
reduction crushers, screen analysis of a 
sampling and grading of specification stone. 


13 years’ experience in general office work, 
includin correspondence, sales and opera- 
tions. ell acquainted with freight rate 
structures on crushed stone, sand an 
gravel and cement. Desire connection 
with any concern where ability and experi- 
ence would be appreciated. 


. Slackline Cableway operator. 5 years’ ex- 


perience. Can keep cableway operatin 
at full capacity. Cando repair A Had 
experience raising and lowering mast or 
tower. Can do all necessary rigging 
around cableway. 


Wants position as foreman of a rock, sand 
and gravel, or oil-mix plant, preferably the 
latter. Several years’ experience as fore- 
man of oil-mix and hot stuff proportioning 
plant. Can furnish best of references from 
previous eagheone and contracting en- 
gineers. Will go anywhere but prefer the 
west or middle west. 


Position wanted as quarry superintendent. 
Prefer southwest or west coast. 


Stone Quarry Supt. or Supt. asst. 14 yrs. 
experience in commercial stone and rail- 
road ballasting; operating and repairing all 
kinds and makes of equipment. Wide ex- 
perience in drilling an 
references. 


blasting. A-1 
Position wanted by operator with 15 years’ 
experience on cranes, shovels, draglines, 
sand pumps, dredges, etc. 35 years of age, 
can furnish A-1 references. ill go any- 
where. 


Graduate mechanical and structural en- 
gineer with wide experience on cement and 
stone plants. Permanent or temporary 
employment. 


Superintendent or Foreman of Quarry and 
Crushing plant or Sand and Gravel plant. 
30 years’ experience. Can make g any- 
where. A-I references. Available now and 
will locate anywhere at moderate salary. 


Successful manager of stone crushing . 
plants, also sand and gravel pits, desires 
position where previous experience will 
prove of mutual benefit. an also sell 
sand, gravel and stone products or ma- 
chinery and electrical equipment. 


. Superintendent and Foreman with wide 


experience in operation of slag, sand and 
gravel and stone plants. Also experience 
in railroad work, road construction, grad- 
ing, ditching, bridges, concrete work, all 
kinds of excavation, government inspec- 
tion. Can operate gas and electric cranes. 
Best of references. 


Engineer and draftsman, fifteen years’ ex- 
perience, machinery design; structural; 
plant layout, development, thoroly ac- 

uainted with architectural and mechanical 
Soden. Technical graduate, also business 
management and administration course, 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. Field and 
office experience. Age years. Ref- 
erences. 


Office man, 10 years’ experience in general 
office work, payrolls, costs, and operations. 
9 years with Gypsum Co. Age 30, married, 
and A-!I references. Will locate in Eastern 
and Middle States. Prefer lime, cement, 
and gypsum concerns. Available im- 
mediately. 
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Buy “A Haiss 


Outstanding , 
ECAUSE it 
for ‘is the most 
successful, most 
HEAVY satisfactory 


and most profit- 
SERVICE able — which 
facts youcan 
confirm from 


Here is users, and reason 





out from reading 
Proof! the Haiss cata- 
logs. 4 Standard 
Haiss Loaders— 
1 to 3 yds. per 
WESTERN UNION min. 


LUBBOCK TEX 11 1024A JUL 11 AM 10 54 
DEISTER MACHINE COMPANY 

FT WAYNE INDIANA 

RETEL JUNE TWENTY NINTH. 4 X 12 SCREEN 
VERY SATISFACTORY TO DATE HAS HANDLED 
TWO HUNDRED TWENTY YARDS PER HOUR 
WITH FOUR FEET OF SCREEN BLOCKED OFF 
AND PASSING THREE AND HALF INCH MATE- 
RIAL. STOP. FOR ABOVE YARDAGE SCREEN 
APPARENTLY NOT WORKING OVER HALF CA- 


Ask for catalogs. 


PACITY. 
FIELD BROS & MCCELVEY =| (eS SEE 
Bulletin No. 21 for details 
DEISTER MACHINE CoO. George Haiss Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
1933 E. Wayne St., Fort Wayne, Indiana 142d St. & Rider Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Builders also of Haiss ELEvators—ScrEENS—CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 














Dependable Wire Rope Makes for Economy 


The outstanding service record established by ‘““HERCULES” (Red-Strand) Wire 
Rope has been due to the fact that it possesses—in proper balance and to a correct degree 
—all of the qualities that hard work requires. 


[Se us" 


/SHERCU ust 


You can depend on “HERCULES”’ be- 
cause it is made of acid open-hearth steel 
wire, and every wire that goes into it is first 
rigidly tested by us to make sure that it meets 
our exacting requirements. Its exceptional 
strength and endurance make it a safe and 
economical rope for hard work of all kinds. 
Catalogs and further information will be 

| furnished gladly upon request. 


H 












Made Only By 


"| A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE COMPANY 


Established 1857 
5909 Kennerly Ave.—St. Louis, Mo. 


THT 
a RE J 


New York—Chicago—Denver 
San Francisco—Los Angeles 
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WHO wsEs TELSMITH 
SERVICE.... AND WHY» 


Because Telsmith scientifically designs rock-crushing and sand and gravel screening-washing 
plants... builds them to fit exactly the deposit, its location and the market. . . equips with ' 
the proper machinery, crushers to bin gates, all unitsdesigned, built, coordinated and balanced 








Gravel Plant on the Carpenter Dam job... 
Phoenix Utility Co., N. Y.C., contractors 

“your equipmentin our gravel 

plant has given complete satis- 
faction and by the operation of this 
plant wewere able to greatly reduce 
the cost of our conan sand re- 
quirements in the erection of Car- 
penter Dam.””—L. G. Warren, Supt. 
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smmmmmy by a single organization— Telsmith puss 
_ Service is the choice of leading oper- 7 oe 
ators everywhere. @ If you contem- @ 

plate replacing equipment or building 
a complete new plant... it will pay 7 
| you to write today for BulletinG-15. | 



























Central Rock Co. 
Lexington, Ky. 
“ After one year of operation 
of our plant, which you de- 
signed and built, we are pleased to 
tell you that the construction, lay- 
out and equipment have given us 
complete satisfaction.” 
—T. W. Havely, Pres. 





Van Camp Sand and Gravel Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
“Ourgravel plant, locatednear 
Morrow, Ohio, which youde- 
signed and to a very great extent 
equipped with your machinery*** 
has proven very satisfactory. From 
our experience we feel justified in 

recommending your company.” 
—B. if Van Camp, Pres. 


























H. T. Campbell & Sons Co. 


Towson, Maryland 
» “lam more than glad to recommend 
Telsmith equipment. We have found 

it very satisfactory and the most economi- 
cal crushers thatwe have ever used in either 
of our plants.”"—Bruce S. Campbell, Pres. 
















Gravel Plant on_the Ariel Dam job... 
Phoenix Utility Co., N.Y.C., contractors 
» “entire plant has given us 

splendid satisfaction. The con- 
veying and screening plant has 

worked almost continuously with a 

minimum of expense forrepairs and 

has furnished aggregate for daily 
runs as high as 2250 cu. yds. of 
concrete in place.”“==H. F. Lincoln 


















Duryea & Baird, Southhampton, L. I., N. Y. 
i “Our new sand and gravel 
plant equipped with Telsmith 
equipment has proven very satis- 
factory and we have beenwell satis- 
fied with the service that has been 

given us on this equipment.” 
—F, R. Duryea 


TELSMITH 


140th St. and East River, New York; 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago; Harrison Bldg., Philadelphia; 1109 Statler Bldg., Boston. 
SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS, 504 EAST CAPITOL DRIVE, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Chillicothe Plant of the 
Coogan Gravel Co., Peoria, Ill. 


“Wehave used your conveyors, 
washing screens, scalping screens, 
sand tanks and crushers for the past four 
years and have found them very satisfac- 
bei tory. ***Theservice you have given us has 
BE otiaberee eee 
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Bichler Brothers, Escanaba, Michigan 
“We are very much pleased 
with the Telsmith equipment ¥ 

that is installed in our gravel and 

‘ limestone plants. Replacements are 

we few, but when they are necessary 

we can be sure of receiving excel- 

lent service.”’ —Peter Bichler 


4, 









Canadian Representatives: Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co. Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
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